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nn  HE  dots  on  the  above  map  show  the  cities  in  which  newspapers  use 
Chicago  Tribune  features. 

Publishers  in  small  towns  and  in  large  cities  ...  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west  .  .  .  find  that  Chicago  Tribune  features  build  circulation, 
prestige,  and  good-will. 

They  are  used  exclusively  by  the  newspapers  with  two  of  the  largest 
circulations  in  America  —  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  News. 

Chicago  Tribune  comic  strips  are  drawn  by  world-famous  cartoon¬ 
ists.  Chicago  Tribune  features  are  prepared  by  experts.  Chicago 
Tribune  fiction  is  first-run,  first-class  fiction. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  proofs  and  prices  on  any  feature  on  request! 

HICAGO  TRIBUNE  Newspapers  Syndicate 

Tribune  Square,  Chicago  .  .  .  -  News  Building,  New  York 
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et  it  be  impressed  upon  your  Minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  Children,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  PfiTTadium  of  all  the  Civil, 

blitical  and  Religious  Rights  of  Freemen. — Junius.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridging  the  Freedom  of  Speech  or  of  the 
Press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  Peaceably  to  Assemble  *  *  * — First  Amendment  United  States  Constitution,  December  15,  1791. 


Adds  deliqlitful 
FI.AYOR 


„  is  *0 

to-*"’  ...ac- 
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TWO  MORE 

DEALERIZED  ADVERTISO/O 
~1  SUCCESSES 

lltflll  I 

i.  ^  successful  and  nationally  prominent  manufacturers  whose  &  Iver* 

tising  is  DEALERIZED  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor — the  names  of  the 
i  makers  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  and  Heinz  “57”  Pure  Food  Products.  The  doni- 

>1  tor’s  dealer  service  has  been  successful  in  getting  the  cooperation  of  dealers  in  all  .jarts 

__  I  of  the  country,  who  feature  in  their  own  Monitor  advertisements  the  goods  of  these 

manufacturers— —without  cost  to  the  latter. 

,  Last  year,  130  dealers  placed  714  advertisements  in  the  Monitor  featuring  Teinz 

Food  Products. 

^NTttO  ^ 

Canada  Dry  dealers  have  placed  2184  advertisements  over  a  period  of  five  yea  s.  In 
I— !!!__-  1930,  there  were  inserted  434  of  these  advertisements,  by  73  dealers. 

im  Hb  This  invaluable  cooperation  is  possible  because  the  Monitor  carries  the  advertising 

/■  Hn  of  13,000  retail  stores — not  in  one  city  alone,  but  in  hundreds.  The  majority  of  these 

/p  JEU  advertisers  use  the  Monitor  year  after  year  because  it  brings  tangible,  traceable  r<  suits. 

m  Monitor  advertising  representatives — nearly  500  of  them — are  in  constant  touch 

with  these  retailers.  When  a  national  advertiser  places  his  advertising  in  the  Monitor 
~ lli^  representatives  are  notified  and  supplied  with  proofs  of  cuts  for  dealer  tie-ins. 

Manufacturers  place  a  high  value  on  this  Dealerized  Advertising  because  it  adds  to 
SSBsS  their  OM-n  advertising  these  hundreds  of  dealer  advertisements;  merchants  gladly  “tie- 

in”  because  customers  are  brought  into  their  stores  to  buy  the  goods  nationally  adver- 
tised  in  the  Monitor.  Often  new  sales  outlets  are  opened  up  for  the  nationally  adver* 
tised  product.  And — most  important  of  all — a  worth-while  audience  of  desirable  ru«* 
lomers  reads  the  messages  of  both  manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  responds.  May  we 
matowR  show  you  how  your  own  advertising  can  be  DEALERIZED? 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

A  Daily  ISevrupaper  for  the  Home 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
_  107  FALMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


tomato 

IKeTCHUPj 


HEINZ 

tomato  ^ 
k^chup 


- -1 


New  York 
Chieaico 
Detroit 
Kansas  City 


BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


Paris 

Berlin 

Florence 

London 


^ 
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VARIETIES  I 

?  »  nire’  H 

■  **  -■  " «  « 


Dealer-ize:  to  make  dealers;  to  put  dealers  into 
action.  A  word  that  signifirantiv  describes  the 
Monitor's  service  to  national  advertisers,  whereby 
dealers  in  hundreds  of  cities  feature  in  their  own 
Monitor  advertisements  goods  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Monitor. 


I.  r*c  tocy  *•  Tkfrefore,  th^ 

Stmm  ml  '‘Cmmmdm  j.  This  prmemu  It  ^ 

Dry-  |»  -tiqujd  dotiMly  comirmtled  hy  *“  •  *•" 
Cmter-stlueh  we  «,  ttmlUe  tmy  Umem wlork beUm0 
mimkm  from  seUtifd  pthmr  method,  refnim  ciclatirc/y  itR 
Jsmmtcm  f Mf«r  rOmt  /«,  Xmmmdm  Dry''  "tl  wd  «  •** 
^••pacMlproccM.  #/ lk«  «n«m«l  oroaM.  mf  Us  mmkmn, 
//•tor  mad  mmtmrmt 

A  •Mtnc*  W  the  fMf«r  0 


YOU  KNOW  WHY 
THIS  IS  A  MARVELOCS 
BEVERAGE 


The«e  are  the  far  iu 

r«!frvaliiiig  qaalHIe*.  Il  haa 
aparkle.  Il  kaa  lang-  Ami 
R  wIm  the  approval  of 
gpoHaaira  llir  lean,  lilhr,* 
arliva  mm  and  womm  of 
ihia  raanlrv  who  rrapond 
la  cxcelirncc  and  tbe 
vi|H»r  of  Ibr  M"** 
played.  It  la  ae^rd  In 
raanllraa  bamra.  It  It 
aerved  In  yaara? 


“CANADA  DRr 


y.°*-  ♦••Original  second  class  entries:  The  Jocrnaust.  March  24lh,  1M4;  NawspAFEaDOU,  March,  1892;  Taa  Fovetr  Estate,  March  1st,  1894;  Tme  Eoitoe  ft  Pususbee,  Deeastf 

Eoitoe  ft  I^busbee  akd  Jouek^st,  October  30th,  1909:  Abveetisiko,  Febniary  7th,  1925;  Editor  ft  Pueusbee,  May  llth,  1916;  Revised  entry,  Eoitoe  ft  Pcslisuse,  T® 
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.  ”  -  -  -  -  Bnildin*.  New  York.  Siaa^DtiM  orice  84  a  year  in  a 
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Typographic 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
been  awarded  The  Francis  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup  in  competition  with 
1450  newspapers 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
offered  for  typographic  excellence  at  the  First 
Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography  held  at 
the  Ayer  Galleries  in  Philadelphia.  1450  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  competed  for  the  honor. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  always 
believed  that  the  well-balanced  newspaper  must 
strive  for  excellence  in  every  department,  me¬ 
chanical  as  well  as  editorial,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  have  received  this  tribute  to  the 
physical  make-up  and  the  finished  printed 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Kcralb  ^Tribune 


The  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 

Awarded  on  March  31st,  1931,  at  the  First 
Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography  held  at 
the  Ayer  Galleries,  Philadelphia,  under  the 
auspices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  The  cup  will 
become  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
newspaper  which  wins  it  three  times. 
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Here’s  a  selective  influence  that  collectively  is 
of  first  rate  import  to  any  advertising  campaign 
on  any  merchandise  of  merit. 

Here  is  coverage  of  nearly  every  other  home 
in  America’s  Fourth  Market  without  waste, 
without  competition  for  attention  at  the  hour  it 
penetrates  this  market.  Here  is  influence 
readily  and  satisfactorily  translated  into  sales. 

And  back  of  it  all  is  the  salutary  effect  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  year  old  newspaper — time’s  seasoning  to 
guarantee  stability  to  advertising — a  definite 
need  at  a  time  w  hen  all  things  are  being  called 
into  question. 

Use  whatever  mediums  you  will  in  Detroit, 
you  cannot  reach  The  Free  Press  market  with¬ 
out  The  Free  Press. 


On  the  desks  of  men  of  affairs;  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  help  “set  the  pace”  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live — wherever  there’s  buying 
power  worthy  to  be  tapped,  worth  talking  to  in 
terms  of  sales,  there  you’ll  find  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  each  morning. 


Vvherever  There’s 
Buying  Power  In 
Detroit . 
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Influential  Cincinnati 

the  leaven  for  this  mighty  work 


Tvf'ical  Post  Homes  I'w  the  Avondale  District 
of  Cincinnati.  All  fontr  of  the  homes  in  the 
picture  are  daily  readers  of  The  Cincinnati  Post 


NEW  Cincinnati — an  active,  progressive 
dynamic,  Cincinnati — has  arisen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  the  work  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  citizens  and  The  Cincinnati  Post. 

A  few  years  ago,  Cincinnati  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  political  machine.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  alone  of  Cincinnati  newspapers  chal¬ 
lenged  its  leadership.  The  leading  citizens, 
who  are  Post  readers,  followed  suit.  And 
while  The  Cincinnati  Post  supplied  the  edi¬ 
torial  appeal  and  pointed  the  way,  these  citi¬ 
zens  gave  of  their  time,  their  money,  and  their 
energy  so  that  one  Wednesday  morning  in 
November  Cincinnati  awoke  to  find  it  had  a 
new  government. 

Last  fall  the  Post  fought  again,  and  the 
County  Government,  in  the  hands  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  for  an  uninterrupted  forty  years,  also 
came  under  control  of  the  Charter  Alovement. 

Only  a  newspaper  strong  enough  to  capture 


the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  thinking,  in¬ 
fluential  element  of  a  city’s  population  can  put 
in  power  and  keep  in  power  a  reform  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  first  City  Council  under  this 
Charter  Government  were  an  internationally 
known  lawyer,  a  nationally  known  builder,  a 
former  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
.  .  .  every  Charter  member  a  leader  in  the 

social  and  business  life  of  Cincinnati. 

This  is  the  type  of  citizen  reached  by  the 
Cincinnati  Post  .  .  .  the  type  you  want  to 

reach.  Reach  it  most  efifectively  in  Cincinnati 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post,  read  by  62  per  cent 
of  Cincinnati’s  population. 


POST  CIRCULATION 


City  and  Suburban 

O  K  Market . 

Total  Circulation  . 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


ll  tJh 

i& 
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ADDITION  TO 
THE  TIMES  ANNEX 


Work  was  liegun  in  1930  on 
the  fourteen-slory  and  tower 
addition  to  The  New  York 
Times  Annex,  to  provide 
more  space  for  press  room 
and  office  expansion.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Annex  as  it  will 
appear  %\hen  the  addition  is 
completed  is  shown  above. 

The  new  structure  will  pro¬ 
vide  nearly  four  acres  more 
of  floor  space.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  b3’  Albert  Kahn,  Inc., 
of  Detroit,  architects  also  of 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  The 
Times.  The  cost  of  the 
building  alone  is  to  l>e  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  .Annex 
will  have  a  total  frontage  of 
318  feet. 


PRINTING  BEGUN 
IN  BROOKLYN 
PLANT 


The  New  York  Times  began 
printing  in  its  Brooklyn  plant 
'On  i^larch  1. 

This  building  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  beautiful 
newspaper  structure  in  the 
world — “a  jewel  l)ox.”  The 
BrookI.vn  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  voted  it  an  award  ns 
the  finest  building  erected  in 
the  borough  in  the  year  for 
industrial  purposes.  The 
building  is  shown  alaivc. 

Built  of  marble  and  granite, 
with  roof  of  ribbed  copper 
and  w  indow  frames  and  doors 
of  cast  bronze,  it  is  an  archi¬ 
tectural  delight  to  the  e.ve. 
News  and  advertising  offices, 
par>er  storage,  press  and 
stereot.vping  tacilities  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Sixteen  printing  units 
and  five  pairs  of  folders  with 
a  printing  capacity  of  1,024,- 
tXiO  eight-page  papers  per 
hour  are  now  installed.  The 
press  room  has  space  for  36 
printing  units.  The  Times 
Brooklyn-Qiieens-  Long  Is¬ 
land  edition  (circulation  127,- 
000  weekda.vs,  145,000  Sun¬ 
days)  is  printed  In  this  plant. 


MILESTONES 
IN  A 

YEAR  of  PROGRESS 


CIRCULATION: 

The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  in  March  averaged 

Gain  over 
A^larch  1950 

Weekdays  496,999  64,001 

Sundays,  807,997  40,200 

This  is  the  highest  net  sale  ever  reached  by  The  Times.  The 
circulation  of  The  Times,  on  weekdays,  in  New  York  City  as 
well  as  its  total  circulation,  is  the  largest  of  any  standard  size 
morning  news^  aper. 

WORLD  LEADER  IN 
ADVERTISING: 

The  New  York  Times,  again  in  March,  maintained  its  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  over  all  newspapers  in  the  world,  publishing 
2,445,675  agate  lines,  807,252  lines  more  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1951  (January,  February  and  March 
combined)  The  Times  was  also  first  in  the  world,  with  a  total 
volume  of  advertising  of  6,159,592  agate  lines,  2,062,565  lines 
in  e.xccss  of  any  other  newspaper  in  New  York. 

GAINS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

AND  MAGAZINE  SECTION  ADVERTISING: 

In  three  months  this  year  The  New  York  Times  printed  1,458,054 
agate  lines  of  Department  Store  advertising,  a  gain  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950  of  165,550  agate  lines. 

In  the  first  quarter  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  a  regular 
part  of  the  Sunday  edition,  printed  96,554  agate  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  10.4%  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 

FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

THE  TIMES  ANNUAL  CUMULATIVE  INDEX 

The  New  York  Times  news  index,  published  quarterly  since 
1915,  now  appears  in  monthly  and  in  one  volume  annual  form 
as  well.  The  first  issue  of  the  Annual  Index  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  covering  1950.  A  volume  of  2,864  pages.  Indexing 
260,000  references  to  news  items  in  The  Times,  it  Is  an  epitome 
of  the  news,  a  monument  of  The  New  York  Times  as  the  fore¬ 
most  newspaper  of  record  The  cost  of  the  annual  volume  Is  $25, 
and  postage  is  $1  extra. 
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Radio  Competition,  Newsprint,  Problems 
of  Small  Dailies,  Convention  Topics 

Associated  Press  Will  Consider  Radio  from  News  Angle  and  Vote  on  By-Law  Change — A.N.P.A.  to 
Discuss  Broadcast  Advertising  and  Present  Economic  Conditions 


R.\D10  competition  with  newspapers 
in  l)oth  news  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  newsprint  developments  and  the 
present  economic  condition  as  it  effects 
daily  newspapers  will  be  discussed  at 
the  Associated  Press  and  American 


Howard  Davis 


Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  in  New  York  April  20-24. 
The  two  groups  will  meet  at  separate 
hotels  for  the  second  successive  year — 
the  A.P.  at  the  Commodore  on  Monday, 
and  the  A.N.P,A.  at  the  Pennsylvania 
from  Tuesday  through  Friday.  The  new 
Waldorf-Astoria,  which  will  probably  be 
future  convention  headquarters,  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

The  .Associated  Press  will  bwk  at 
radio  from  the  viewpoint  of  news  bulle¬ 
tin  broadcasting,  and  the  A.N.P..A.,  in 
a  committee  report  and  in  discussions, 
will  deal  with  it  from  a  business  angle. 

Convention  week  will  open  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
on  Monday,  April  20.  The  A.N.P.A. 
convention  will  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
week  with  a  special  meeting  for  small 
city  dailies  scheduled  for  the  first  day, 
Tuesday,  April  21.  Regular  sessions  will 
l>cgin  on  Wednesday  and  will  continue 
through  Friday. 

The  annual  directors’  meeting  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  .Alliance 
will  also  be  held  in  convention  week. 

will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 
on  -Monday.  George  E.  Miller,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Xews  and  president  of 
N.A.N..A.,  will  officiate. 

Directors  of  the  A.P.  met  Thur.sday 
of  this  week  and  were  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  meeting  through  Friday  and.  per¬ 
haps.  Saturday,  to  clear  up  business 
preliminary  to  the  general  meeting. 
They  will  meet  again  on  Tuesday  for 
rearrangement  of  affairs  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  Monday,  at  which  members 
Will  elect  five  new  directors  to  succeed 
•hose  whose  terms  expire  this  year.  Re¬ 
tiring  directors,  all  of  whom  have  been 
^miiiated  for  re-election,  are :  Elbert 
H;  Baker.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Richard  Hooker,  S /'ring  field  (Mass.) 
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Refiuhlican ;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune;  and  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

The  five  new  nominees  for  directors’ 
posts  are:  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr., 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  .Wrej;  George  H. 
Longan,  Kansas  City  Star;  .A.  L. 
Miller,  Hattie  Creek  (Mich.)  liquirer- 
Setes:  W.  J.  Pape,  ll'aterhury  (Conn.) 
Re finhUean- American,  and  O.  S.  Warden, 
Great  l-alls  (-Mont.)  Tribune. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  i)resident  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  president  of  the 
A.P.,  will  preside  at  Monday’s  meeting. 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  will  read 
his  annual  report.  The  principal  business 
scheduled  for  the  day  is  the  presentation 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  A.P.  by¬ 
laws.  wliich  will  make  the  owner  of  a 
ne\vspai)er  entitled  to  .A.P.  service  the 
member  of  the  association  for  that  jiaper 
and  will  empower  him  to  designate  an 
individual  to  represent  him.  if  he  wishes. 
The  change  .has  been  recommended  by 
the  board  of  directors  so  that  the  by-laws 
will  conform  with  the  new  membership 
cori)oration  law  of  New  York  State. 
I'nder  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
newspaper  owner  will  remain  the  member 
permanently,  but  may  change  the  name  of 
the  person  representing  him  at  any  time. 
In  the  event  a  newspaper  is  sold  or  sus¬ 
pends  publication,  the  owner,  who  has 
been  the  A.P.  member,  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  until  such  time  as  the  new 
owner  of  the  paper  shall  he  accepted  as  a 
member  of  the  .A.P.,  if  the  by-laws  are 
amended. 

Associated  Press  members  whose 
papers  suspend  publication,  or  are  sold 
to  a  person  who  does  not  qualify  as  an 
•A.P.  member,  will  be  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  assessments  as  long  as  104  weeks 
from  the  date  of  sale  or  suspension  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  according 
to  a  revision  of  Section  3.  Article  2.  of 
the  by-laws,  if  the  amendment  is  accepted. 

.A  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  releasing  A.P.  dis¬ 
patches  for  bulletin  broadcast  by  radio 
stations  is  expected  to  follow  presentation 
of  Mr.  Cooper’s  report,  which  will  deal, 
in  part,  with  this  question.  A  division 
of  opinion  on  this  matter  has  existed  for 


F.  ROCHE 

some  time,  and,  although  an  airing  of 
opinions  was  exi)ected  at  last  year's  meet¬ 
ing.  the  subject  was  passed  with  slight 
notice. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  -A.P.  will 
be  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Commodore,  Monday.  The  speaker  will 
be  Walter  S.  Gifford,  president  of  the 
.American  Telejihone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Mr.  Noyes  will  preside. 

The  special  meeting  for  small  city 
dailies,  which  will  open  the  .A.N.P.A. 
convention,  is  a  new  feature  and  was 
arranged  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  B. 
Williams,  general  manager  of  the  Genera 
(N.Y.)  'Times.  .Although  any  member 
of  the  association  may  attend,  the  session 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  rJHindtahle 
discussions  of  problems  concerning 
smaller  newspapers. 

.Among  the  topics  at  this  session  in 
the  advertising  classification  will  be : 
"Should  chain  stores  pay  the  general 
rate?;"  "Which  is  the  more  desirable 
plan ;  to  use  as  a  basis  for  local  adver¬ 
tising  rates  the  advertising  volume  used 
in  any  one  calendar  month,  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of  bulk 
space  to  be  used  within  one  year?’’ 
I’nder  tin-  heading  of  business  these 
(|uestions  will  be  discusse<l:  "Television 
and  its  relation  to  newspapers ;’’  "\\  hat 
economies  have  been  effected  by  pub¬ 
lishers  during  the  last  year  through 
elimination,  changes,  or  substitution ; 
with  what  results?;’’  “In  what  depart¬ 
ments  and  with  what  results  have  bonuses 
been  established  by  small  newspapers?  ;’’ 
"W  hat  are  the  wages  paid  by  a  daily 
newspaper  in  a  town  from  10, (XK)  to 
IS.fKH)  population  to  an  advertising  man, 
an  editorial  writer,  a  bookeeper,  a  pub¬ 
lisher?;’’  "What  per  cent  of  net  profit 
can  a  daily  newspaper  realize  in  a  small 
town?;’’  “Is  it  not  advisable  for  news- 
paiKTS  generally  to  co-operate  under 
.some  agreement  as  to  their  field  for  sub¬ 
scriptions?’’  “Do  small  local  dailies  make 
a  mistake  in  aping  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  general  features  that  add  to 
volume  but  not  to  local  quality?’’  “Is  it 
necessary  for  smaller  local  newspapers 
to  go  into  the  general  news  picture  field 
to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with 
big  city  newspapers?" 


Circulation  topics  will  deal  with  the 
value  of  cimiics  and  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures,  the  comparative  efficiency  of  vari¬ 
ous  delivery  methods  and  a  discussion 
of  circulation  building  metluKls.  In  the 
editorial  dei)artment  discussions  will  con¬ 
sider  means  of  getting  good  corre- 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


sixmdents,  developing  reporters  and 
gjithering  news  in  the  paper’s  trading 
territory,  the  editor’s  duty  toward  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  results  of  reader  inter¬ 
est  tests  and  value  of  an  editoiral  depart¬ 
ment  bonus  plan  based  on  increased  cir¬ 
culation. 

Discussions  of  newspaper  typography, 
installatii  II  of  priKluction-increasing  and 
economical  machines,  and  means  of  im¬ 
proving  newspaper  advertising  to  com¬ 
pete  with  magazine  color  processes  will 
complete  the  session. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  small  newspaper  .session. 

Directors  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of 
Advertising  will  meet  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  headquarters  Monday  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Bureau,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  members  at  the  general 
meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  by  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
William  .A.  Thomson,  Bureau  director. 

Harry  Chandler,  president  of  the  Los 
.■Ingeles  Times  and  president  of  the 
.A.l^.P.-A.  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
convention  because  of  illness,  and  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  business  manager  Xeiv  York 
Herald  'Tribune  and  vice-president  of  the 
associa'ion,  will  preside. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  baiuiuet  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania, 
Thursday  evening.  Will  Rogers  will 
also  be  on  the  program,  and  Amon  G. 
Carter,  jiresident.  Port  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-'Telegram,  will  be  toas'master.  Mr. 
Macfarlane  is  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee. 

The  first  general  session  of  the 
A.N.P..A.  convention  will  open  at 


The  President  V  Greeting 

White  House 
April  1  5 

(^O  Editor  Publisher — 

^‘7  hope  the  members  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  meeting  in  the  next  few  dags,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  may 
find  renewed  inspiration  in  their  high 
service  of  country  in  these  gatherings.” 

“Herbert  Hoover.” 


0 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
SHOWS  DEFICIT 


rts  Tlie  Federal  Laws  Committee,  of  liooth,  ll’orccsicr  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
'cy  which  Mr.  Laker  is  also  chairman,  will  Gazette;  Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton 
1?.  rei)()rt  on  the  Copyright  bill,  which  has  Rouge  (I^.)  State  Times  and  Advocate; 
•cn  been  before  Congress  in  various  forms  Kingsley  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
si-  for  several  .sessions  but  has  not  yet  been  John  L.  Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.) 
of  passed.  The  reimrt  will  also  take  up  the  Observer;  and  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary 
ss,  Ca])per-Kelly  Price  Fixing  bill,  which  (.Alta.)  Herald. 
irt.  also  failed  of  passage  by  the  last  Con- 
ire  gress  and  which  seeks  to  prevent  retail- 
ng  ers  from  cutting  prices  set  hy  national 
er,  manufacturers  on  branded  goods.  The 
in :  Traffic  Committee  rejMirt  will  be  read  by 
by  F!.  M.  .Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man,  and  a  more  detailed  reiiort  of  the 
work  of  the  traffic  dejiartment  will  be 
presented  by  W.  J.  Mathey,  manager. 

This  will  cover  comprehensively  the 
many  problems  now  pending,  including 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
ill  tell  newsprint  freight  rate  investigation, 
a  standard  and  The  final  session,  I'riday  morning,  will 
accepted  definition  of  clear  up  unfinished  business  and  will  con- 
Mr,  Rob-  sider  the  report  of  the  Postal  Conimitee, 
to  lie  read  by  J.  I).  Larnum,  Syracuse 
(X.V.)  Rost-.Standard,  chairman. 

'I'he  prfigrain  was  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  heailed  by  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston  race. 

Chronicle.  Other  men''H‘"s  are  ;  1  )on  I  annu 
session  will  be  Bridge,  Indianapolis  Xczes;  George  F,  tisini 


Report  for  1930  Give*  Company  De¬ 
ficit  of  $3,496,513  —  Coniolidated 
Earning*  After  Depreciation  Higher 
Than  1929  Due  to  Rate  Change 


HASKELLS  RETURN 

Henry  J,  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  .S'tar,  and  Mrs.  Haskell,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  their  wedding  trip  abroad. 
They  toured  the  Mediterranean  countries 
and  returned  through  Bulgaria,  Austria, 
Germany  and  France.  Mrs.  Haskell  is 
the  former  Mrs.  Hadley,  widow  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hadley,  governor  of  Missouri  from 
I'lO*)  to  1913  and  afterwards  chancellor 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 


The  annual  report  of  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company  for  1930,  is¬ 
sued  April  14,  shows  a  deficit  for  the 
year  of  $3,496,513  and,  due  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  depreciation  charges, 
an  increase  of  $185,462  in  consolidated 
earnings  over  1929.  Consolidated  earn¬ 
ings  were  $4,011,762  in  1929  and  $4,206,- 
524  in  1930.  Consolidated  earnings  for 
1930,  after  deducting  all  interest  and  other 
charges  senior  to  dividends  on  preferred 
shares  of  the  company  but  before  deduct¬ 
ing  depreciating,  were  $12,695,6f>8.  Total 
dividend  payments  were  $7,703,037,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  before  depreciation  of  $4,- 
992,630.  Depreciation  charges  (the 
rate  of  which  was  reduced  July  1,  1930) 
amounted  to  $8,489,143. 

Consolidated  earnings  before  deprecia¬ 
tion  for  19.30  were  slightly  below  the  $13,- 
151,264  shown  on  the  same  basis  in  1929. 

The  expected 

-  ..=n  growth  in  earnings 

-•  -,;V  from  the  company’s 

Canadian  power  de- 
velopments  were 
realized  substanti- 
ally,  the  report 
;  stated,  but  present 

depressed  business 
conditions  offset 
this^income. 

tions  to  fixed  prop- 

utility  properties) ; 
...  $5,354,075  of 

subsidiary  c  o  m  - 
pany  bonds  and 
other  obligations 
were  retired 
through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  sinking 
funds  and  small 
maturities.  Due  to 
unsatisfactory  con- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s  existing 
throughout  the 
year  in  security 
markets,  no  new 
financing  was  un¬ 
dertaken  except 
for  note  and  de¬ 
benture  issues  of 
Xew  England 
Pow'er  .-Association. 
Proceeds  of  such 
new  financing 
amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 
$28,700,000.  T  h  e 
balance  of  funds 
required  for  the 
above  capital  addi¬ 
tions  and  the  addi- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  working 
capital  needed  in 
the  operations  of 
the  properties  were 
obtained  from 
current  earnings 
and  from  bank 
loans. 

“T  h  e  consoli¬ 
dated  balance  sheet 
at  the  end  of  the 
year  showed  notes 
navable  totaling 
$25,885.4.50  of  which 
$6.605,4.50  repre¬ 
sented  debt  of  New 
England  Posver 
.Association.  Net 
current  assets  ex¬ 
ceeded  $38,300,000. 

England 


Qmimittee  on  .Advertising  .Agents, 
Edwin  S.  I-'riendly,  business  manager. 
New  York  Sun.  chairman;  Committee  on 
Radio  by  Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star, 
chairman ;  and  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Committee  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  Mr. 
Thomson. 

The  linage  committee’s  report  w 
of  its  efforts  to  evolve 
reach  a  generally 
general  and  retail  advertising, 
erts,  in  the  radio  committee’s  report, 
will  discuss  the  competition  of  broadcast¬ 
ing.  E.  H.  Baker.  Cleveland  I ’lain 
Healn.  will  follow  Mr.  Rolierts  with  a 
report  on  the  Radiotelegraph  Conference. 

Thursday  morning’s 
opened  with  discussions  of  lalior  topics. 
Victor  F.  Ridder,  of  Ridder  Brothers 
Newspapers,  will 
report  on  printing  i, 
trades  schools. 

chairman  of  the 

Standing  Commit- 

chairman  of  the 
open  shop  division,  JW 

and  H.  \V.  Flagg,  ^  ; 

manager  of  the  ^ '\‘k  .  • 

latter,  will  also  re-  ’ 

port.  A  discussion  .jS  i 

of  mechanical  prob-  ‘  JB-  J 

lems  will  be  intro- 

duced  by  George  ■  (|5 

M.  Rogers,  Clcve- 

land  J’lain  Dealer  ■'  .r,- ! '  fi 

the  Mechanical  t'i  I J 

Committee.  \V.  E.  ( '  I  ' 

Wines,  manager  of 
the  Mechanical 
Department,  will 

present  his  report  & 

which  will  include  ^ 

a  discussion  of  the  .  Bj 

work  carried  on  by  QR 

the  joint  committee  =  ^ 

of  the  A.N.P.A.  W- 

and  the  .American  3^3  : 

Association  of  Ad-  >  '  i/m'i 

vertising  .Agencies  fi'-Vi' 

for  the  improve-  >■ #  I '  I  ' 
ment  of  newspaper 
advertising  repro- 

duction.  The  re-  ,.v 

port  will  also  tell  '' 

of  the  progress  in  ' 

reduction  of  news-  ..  '■ 

print  waste  and  ^ 

discuss  the  weight  f 

of  newsprint 

The  annual 
meeting  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  will  be 

called  Thursday  - 

afternoon.  At  this  " 

session  the  report  ‘Si 

of  the  Newsprint 
Committee,  p  r  e  - 
sented  by  William 

G.  Chandler,  gen-  'Mp3  ' 

eral  business  man- 

ager  of  Scripps- 

Howard  News-  ’ 

papers  and  chair-  'f?  M  • 

man  of  the  com-  .y  j®  " 

mittec.  will  open  *  *'  ' 

the  way  for  a  dis-  C 

cussion  of  the  pres-  \-i'’ v  '  ■  ' 

ent  state  of  the  'i  i  : 

newsprint  industry  , 

and  its  probable  J 

effect  on  news- 

■“iT, Pallid  ».,i« 

of  forestrv  will  he  .s 

dealt  with  by  Mr.  ‘ 

Baker  of  Cleve-  , 

land  who  is  chair- 
man  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  that  subject.  1--—  — 


If  New 

Power  .Association 
figures  are  elimin¬ 
ated.  the  ratio  of 
current  assets  to 
current  liahilitie* 
is  greater  than  two 
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DEPRESSION  IS  TIME  TO  BUILD  FOR  FUTURE 


Ejiterprising  Publishers  Will  Take  Every  Advantage  of  Inactivity  in  Other  Lines  to  Build  Prestige  and 
Good-will,  A.N.P.A,  President  Says — Discusses  Radio,  Free  Publicity,  Standardization 


The  request  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  an  article  for  its  pre-convention 


1  for  an  article  for  its  pre-convention 
number  discussing  certain  phases  of  the 
present  newspaper  situation  finds  me 
convalescing  from  a  rather  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  Because,  greatly  to  my  regret,  I 
^11  be  unable  to  attend  the  newspaper 
conventions  in  New  York  this  month,  I 
am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  extend 
greetings,  through  this  medium,  to  fel¬ 
low-publishers  and  to  voice  the  hope  that 
this  annual  gathering  of  representatives 
of  the  press  of  America  will  be  even 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
reason,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  for  what  I  fear  will  be  a  somewhat 
superficial  consideration  of  the  broad 
subject  I  am  asked  to  treat. 

In  common  with  business  generally, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  depression 
and  retrenchment.  Few  have  escaped 
some  degree  of  loss  in  the  general  cur¬ 
tailment  of  advertising  budgets  and  di¬ 
minution  in  circulation  growth-rate,  if 
not  actually  lower  net  figures.  This  has 
been  the  inevitable  response  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  index  of  general  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  and,  to  my  mind,  is 
no  reason  for  di.scouragement.  While  the 
end  of  the  depression  is  not  definitely  in 
sight,  signs  of  gradual  improvement  are 
not  lacking.  Though  it  may  be  a  false 
dawn,  even  false  dawn  marks  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  real  daylight. 

That  the  situation,  at  its  lowest  depths, 
has  been  no  worse,  has  been  due  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure  to  the  sane  and 
stabilizing  inlluence  of  conservative, 
dear-sighted  newspapers  on  the  public 
mind,  usually  as  extreme  in  its  fears  as 
in  its  hopes.  That,  on  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  generally  have  fared  as  well 
as  they  have  seems  to  me  evidence  of 
the  height  to  which  they  have  risen  in 
public  estimation  by  virtue  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  policy  of  public  service  as  opposed 
to  one  wherein  newspaper  success  is 
measured  primarily  by  the  ca.sh  register. 
Periods  of  emergency  have,  without  nota¬ 
ble  exception,  demonstrated  that  that 
newspaper  which  best  serves  the  public 
interest  best  serves  its  own. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  suggest 
any  general  formula  which  will  meet  the 
existing  and  prospective  conditions  of 
the  publishing  industry  as  a  whole.  With 
competition  for  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  whetted  to  the  keenest  edge  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  operating  efficiency  and 
intelligent  economy  are  at  a  premium 
even  without  the  spur  of  lowered  rev¬ 
enues  due  to  the  business  situation.  The 
cutting  off  of  every  needless  expense  has 
been  and  is  necessary,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  trimming  too  much  sail 
may  leave  only  bare  poles  for  the  next 
breeze  to  blow  upon.  The  man  who  said 
that  the  time  to  make  hay  is  while  the 
sun  shines  might  have  added  that  the 
cloudv  weather  of  off-seasons  is  the  time 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  crop.  The 
farmer  or  the  publisher  who  neglects  the 
opportunities  offered  by  periods  of  com¬ 
parative  external  inactivity  to  prepare 
for  the  future  is  ant  to  find  himself,  when 
the  times  comes,  without  much  of  any¬ 
thing  to  harvest.  Finances  permitting, 
the  enterprising  publisher  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  to  be  a  little 
more  enterprising  than  usual.  What  he 
IS  able  to  save  bv  rutting  corners  is  well 
expended  in  building  for  prestige  and 
patronage  in  time  to  come. 

There  are  compensations  for  shrinking 
revenues  in  the  considerable  drop  in  the 
costs  of  newsprint,  metal  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  and,  here  and  there,  of  labor.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  last-mentioned 
saving  has  been  accomplished  without 
f^y-offs  or  hour  or  piece-rate  reduction 
by  various  adaptations  of  the  plan  of 
rotated  employment.  On  the  I.os  An- 
9tles  Times,  for  example,  we  put  the 
nve-day  week  at  five  days’  pay  into  effect 
m  our  mechanical  departments  when 


By  HARRY  CHANDLER 

President,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
Publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times 


composition  and  related  work  f^ll  off  to  possible  number  of  workers  have  been 
a  point  no  longer  requiring  a  full  force  kept  in  their  jobs  and  assured  of  their 
at  full  time.  This  was  done  on  the  ex-  permanence,  the  effect  uixm  general 
pressed  preference  of  the  men  themselves  business  conditions  has  been  markedly 


Harry  Chandler 


to  the  alternative  of  a  lay-off  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-seventh  of  the  force. 

The  plan  has  worked  excellently.  The 
men  receive  the  same  amount  for  the 
same  effort  as  before  but  on  a  basis  of 
five  days  work  per  week,  instead  of  six. 
The  reduction  in  their  gross  income  they 
find  to  be  pretty  well  offset  by  the  lower 
cost  of  living,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  two  days  of  leisure  instead  of  one  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
continued  employment  is  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others  of  their  fellows  laid  off. 

T’erhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
plan,  generally  applied,  is  the  assurance 
which  it  gives  to  wage-earners,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  community  purchasing  power,  of 
continuityof  gainful  work.  Freedom  from 
the  fear  of  unemployment,  ever-present 
in  times  of  depression,  means  continuity 
of  normal  consumption ;  the  opposite 
means  curtailment  to  the  minimum  of 
buying,  because  every  resource  is  being 
hoarded  against  the  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
definite  periofl  without  income.  Where, 
hv  adaptations  of  the  general  idea  of 
shortened  work-periods,  the  maximum 


beneficial.  The  plan  is  one  liy  which 
putilishers  generally,  themselves  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  merits,  may  render  a  very 
substantial  and  presently  needed  service 
to  their  circulation  areas  by  ac(|uainting 
employers  therein  with  its  demonstrated 
results.  Unemployment,  still  serious,  is 
unquestionably  a  basic  and  major  factor 
in  business  depression  and  any  aid  which, 
through  its  exceptional  facilities,  the 
publishing  industry  can  give  toward  its 
alleviation  is  a  contribution  of  the  first 
order  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  present  and  potential  effeets  of 
radio  on  the  newspaper  business,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  advertising  field,  supiily 
material  for  endless  disettssion  anrl  not  a 
little  perhaps-justified  concern.  While 
one  opinion,  from  a  t|ualified  source,  is 
as  good  as  another,  T  personally  incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  still  too  early  to 
venture  anv  definite  predictions  on  the 
subiect.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  in 
radio's  beginnings,  similar  fears  were 
expressed  that  this  new  medium  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  nrfive  a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  newspaper  as  a  pttrvevor 


of  news.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  of 
that  now.  While  many  newspapers  which 
formerly  operated  radio  stations  of  their 
own  have  discontinued  or  disnosed  of 
them  to  commercial  interests,  there  are 
at  least  as  many  which  maintain  work¬ 
ing  relations  with  broadcasting  units  and 
supply  news  for  radio  dissemination  on 
their  own  motion,  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
good  promotion  and  a  welcome  bulletin 
service  by  the  paper  to  the  public. 

It  is  true  that  large  advertisers  have 
been  giving  to  radio  consideralde  slices 
of  advertising  appropriations  -  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  billboards  and  direct 
mail.  It  is  likewise  true  that  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  has  considerably  increased  in 
the  past  twelvemonth.  To  infer  from 
this  that  this  medium  of  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation  is  out  of  the  woods  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  is  a  permanent  and  growing 
part  of  the  business  scheme  of  things 
seems  to  me  a  conclusion  not  yet 
justified.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
perceptible  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
with  radio  advertising,  not  merely  on  the 
part  of  the  long-suffering  public  but  on 
that  of  the  commercial  interests  who  are 
making  large  outlays  for  what  seem  to 
them  disproportionately  small  returns.  It 
is  significant  that  the  one-time  volumi¬ 
nous  propaganda  as  to  the  actual  and 
direct  advertising  capabilities  of  radio 
has  lately  yielded  place  and  emphasis  to 
the  declaration  that  radio  is  a  good-will 
builder  and  not  much  else.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  good-will  can  be  translatwl  into 
cash  with  orders  has  not  been  finally 
demonstrated.  Like  a  gCHxl  deal  of  our 
own  promotion  work,  it  is  an  intangible. 
Whether — and  the  parallel  still  holds — it 
is  worth  all  it  costs  is  something  else 
again. 

With  all  respect  and  sympathy  for  our 
harassed  and  bedeviled  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
we  can  learn  something  from  the  conduct 
of  radio  abroad.  There,  almost  from  its 
beginning,  it  has  been  under  government 
regulation  which  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
too  strict  as  our  own  has  been  too  loose, 
but  which  at  least  has  enabled  it  to  avoid 
some  of  our  more  obvious  mistakes.  In 
this  country  most  of  radio’s  troubles  are 
traceable  to  the  multiplication  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations  continuously  and  con¬ 
fusedly  competing  with  each  other  for  a 
limited  number  of  air  channels  and  for 
advertising  revenues  as  a  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite 
code  of  regulations,  only  now  beginning 
to  take  shape  and  coherence,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  comnetition  has  run  wild 
and  that  radio  has  thereby  suffered,  un- 
deserve<lly,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  England  this  frantic  scramble 
for  the  air  has  been  avoided  by  rigid 
limitation  of  the  number  of  stations — 
less  than  a  dozen  altogether  and  with  but 
two  main  transmitters — and  by  the  inter¬ 
diction  of  all  forms  of  commercial 
exploitation  of  radio.  Advertising  is 
barred  and  operating  expenses  come  from 
a  moderate  tax  upon  radio  receiving  sets, 
^I'out  a  year  each.  Half  of  the 

$8  000.000  annual  total  of  this  tax  goes 
to  the  government  and  the  other  half  to 
the  British  Broadcasting  Tompanv. 

Such  a  semi-paternalistic  nmnopoly  of 
an  important  educational  and  entertain¬ 
ment  medium  would  hardlv  conform  to 
American  ideas,  but  its  collateral  advan¬ 
tages  are  quite  apparent.  There  is 
ground  for  hope  that  some  degree  of 
the.se  advantages  may  ultimately  be 
reached  in  this  country  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  route  of  evolution,  elimination  and 
experiment.  In  time,  radio  advertising 
seems  to  me  likely  to  work  itself  down 
into  the  rather  limited  field  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  adapteil.  yiebling  to  the 
pcinted  page  that  maio’-  portion  of  the 
business  in  which  the  latter’s  superiority 
is  manifest. 

I  cannot  pass  the  subject  of  advertising 
(Continued  on  paeje  102) 
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ai»i»kksso<;hai>h-speedaumat  c... 

S|>u<'i‘  :i.  (Itaiiquet  Room.) 

K.  Kt-rrlR.  H.  M.  I'icroo. 

R.  K.  foiiiiolly.  H.  M.  (JriKWol.l. 

AMOS  PARRISH  A-  f'OMPANY. 

Space  18.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

Thou.  .M.  Roche.  Melvin  Ryder. 
AMKUICAX  PItKSS. 

Frank  Stockhrldge.  CliaK.  .loliiiKtoii. 

AMEIIK'AX  TYPK  FOI  XliKltS  COMPANY. 
Space  ~t.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
r.  W.  Kellogg.  W.  A.  iMihoc. 

Wadsworth  .\.  Parker.  X.  W.  linzelip. 

Oeo.  E.  Packard.  T.  E.  Parrett. 

E.  P.  Hahllnger.  Frank  Oray. 

S.  R.  Ilaldernian.  Frank  Pollard. 

John  (Ndlina.  Marry  Chlierer. 

AMERICAN'  WRIXOEU  CO.MPAXY. 

William  E.  Iloerner.  Henry  It.  .loiies. 

A.  X.  P.  A. 

Convention.  <>rand  Itallrooni. 

Coniinittee  meeting  rooms. 

(ieneral  Oltlee.  •J7tl  Madison  Ave. 
Registration,  room  at  entrance  of  Crand 
Rail  room. 

RtMiresentaf Ives  of  Railroads,  entrance  to 
(>rand  Kallronm. 

Exhiliita  of  Printing  Trade  School. 

ART  GRAVCRE  CORPOHATIOX. 

Space  10.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

A.  H.  .Sherln.  R.  X.  (letches. 

F.  D.  Murphy.  W.  A.  Milanese. 

H  n  Williams. 

RERRY  MIXtll.E  CO..  IXC. 

William  .1.  Mingle.  Frank  R.Rerry. 

E.  W.  REATCHFOUIl  COMPANY. 

J.J.  Nickels.  M  I,.  Friday. 

F.  S.  Fairchild.  11.  H.  Hood. 

J.  O.  Weld)  R  R.  Llpe. 

F.  J.  Sandman. 

lUiritOES  SERVICE. 

AltoTt  Ronrges.  '  Itiert  '’mi  liermolen. 
William  Mnnzing.  Pedro  Garcia. 

E.  Sern.  Margand  Mally. 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
PREMIER  SYNDICATE,  IXC. 

(See  King  Features  Synilicate.) 

CHICAGO  TRIRI'XE  SYNDICATE. 
Lounge  (Main  Fitpor.) 

Artliur  W.  (’rawford.  M.  Slott  Levinson. 

S.  H.  Wliarton. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  A  MFG.  COMPANY. 
Space  H.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

A.  J.  Cline.  A  II.  Park 

(\  A.  Dresser.  II.  E.  Rrundage. 

H.  J.  MR.  hell. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  AS«(S-I ATION. 
Horace  Epos.  .'.  F.  Harrison. 

eCTLER  HAMMER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

P.  S.  Jones.  F.  W  P.arn  .-oti 

A.  11.  James.  G.  I'.  Prentiss. 

H.  M.  Cook.  A.  E.  Trie. 

dkroth  home  makers  school. 

Space  H).  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

.lessieM  TteRoth.  >  eland  Vi"ie-s.-. 

Helen  L.  Olson.  Frank  V.  Wallaci-. 

tJrace  Forhes. 

RtlREI'T  fICKI-RSON. 

Robert  W.  Dickerson. 


DIPI.E-X  PRINTING 
Space  7.  tPaiKiuet  R 
I.  K.  Stone. 

M.  .M.  Farley. 

I.  C.  .Squier. 

Col.  E.  L.  Markey. 
Wesle.v  Da  mines. 
Sam  Young. 

A.  C.  Hewitt. 
Charles  H.  Rrown. 
EASTERN  COl.tiR  PI 
Space  8.  (Small  Ral 


PRESS  CO.MPANY. 
oom. ) 

Geo.  R.  Steele. 

Itriice  .M.  Phelps. 

W.  H.  Granger. 

Paul  Drake. 

Maxw.dl  F.  Perkins, 
.lolin  Kaster. 

Geo.  S.  Roumphrey. 
IINTING  ('OMPANY. 
I  room.) 


Geo.  G.  Janosik.  .1.  H.  Darcy. 

Wni.  R.  I’ape.  Eric  I’ape. 


EDITOR  A  ITRLISHER. 
Foyer.  (Small  Rallrooin.) 


Mr.  Rrown,  Sr. 

Mr.  Pew. 

Mr.  Robb. 

•Mr.  Rassett. 

Mr.  Roche. 

Mr.  Perry. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Clougher. 

Mr.  Rrown,  Jr. 

>Ir.  Kane. 

Mr.  Groomes. 

Mr.  IlaiilenlH-ek. 
Mr.  Rruns. 

Mr.  Rabcock. 
EMPLtlYERs  KEI> 
RATION. 


.Mr.  St  rate. 

Mr.  Leventino. 

Miss  Mi-Mahon. 

.Mrs.  Dare. 

Miss  .Sheldrick. 

Miss  Fi'rro. 

Miss  Clouglier. 

Miss  Garigan. 

Miss  Caffrey. 

Miss  Cone. 

.Miss  lliirke. 

'tlss  Cliadell. 

Miss  Townsend. 

.Mrs.  IVilkes. 
SCRANCE  CORPO- 


.Space  1.").  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
W.  A.  Cor.v. 


ELROD  CASTER  COMPANY. 

(See  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.) 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.MPAXY. 

IV.  W.  Cronkhlte.  R.  S  Glenn. 

F.  IV.  .McCliesney.  W.  L.  Wrlglit. 

H.  F.  Illank'dibiiler.C.  T.  McLoughlin. 


.T.  H.  Persons. 
H.  C.  Carmack. 
E.  It.  Smith 
T.  L.  Wallace. 
E.  Fox 

R.  M.  Newell. 


C.  E.  Hewson. 

F.  E  Winslow. 

M.  M.  Goldensteln. 
W.  E.  Whalen. 

C.  S.  Caffrey. 

R.  J.  Rowan. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY. 
Room  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

G.  A.  Eddy.  R.  C.  Corlett. 

M.  W.  Rrucslialter.  .1.  W.  Spencer. 

H.  S.  Mount.  H.  F.  Sheldon. 

J.  A.  Riggs.  W.  T.  Goss. 

H.  D.  Rell.  E.  M.  Arnold. 

HERALD  TRIRCNE  SYNDICATE  A 
NEWS  SERVICE. 


Rootn  5-0.  liamiuet 
room.) 

Harry  Slaton. 
Philip  L.  Dietz. 

E.  N.  Dolbey,  Jr. 

R  HOE  A  COMPANY 
I’arlor  A.  IR.'iIlroom 
11.  U.  Swartz. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast. 

C  W.  Gaskell. 

A.  J.  Gallien. 

H.  V.  Rail 

.1.  M.  Masterson. 

L.  Roelini. 

E.  G.  Reverldge. 

A.  Howie, 
o.  I,.  Crain. 

W.  Crioper. 

Geo.  E.  Devyr. 


Room.  (Small  Rall- 

Margeret  White. 
John  T.  Dema. 

R.  K.  Moyer. 

Floor.) 

Clias.  Held. 

G.  H.  Higgins. 

E.  L.  .Tolinson. 

F.  H.  Kerl. 

A.  Let! gel. 

F  J.  Mohan. 

Clias.  O.  Mundhtmk. 
J.  Palmer. 

C.  D.  Peterson. 

W.  Reynolds. 

F.  W.  Schnell. 

J.  F.  Springstead. 


C.  W.  Dickinson. 
A.  Dressel. 

P.  11.  Gallien. 

T.  J.  Gutman. 


E.  J.  Vogel. 

R.  W.  Waid. 

C.  F.  White. 

R.  A.  Vvilloiighby. 


HOME  ECONO.MICS  SERVICE  CORF. 
Exhibit  Room  2.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

J.  (j.  Reckhani.  J.  W.  Inglefield. 

S.  G.  Little. 

HOrSE  A  GARDEN-CONDE  XAST  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS. 

Conde  Nast.  Howard  D.  Wheeler. 

F.  L.  Wurzburg.  R.  W.  Welch. 

Richardson  Wright. Wells  Drorhaugh. 
Robert  Lemmon,  Luther  I).  Fernald. 

O.  D.  Keep. 

J.  M.  IIURER.  INC. 

Walter  Huber.  Sam  E.  Mills. 

Hart  Leltenherger.  Robert  lailor. 

H.  E.  ('ady.  ('has.  W.  Luttinger. 

I).  R.  Rosendall.  Rruce  Rercknians. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY. 
(Mezzanine  Exit  to  Rallroom.) 

Clarence  Seaman.  Grant  Wilber. 

William  H.  Street.  W.  A.  Penney,  Jr. 

W.  W.  Stearly.  W.  (’.  Otter. 

Harry  A.  Bray.  V.  L.  Kirkland. 

Ray  F.  Kruse. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 
Exhibit  Room  0.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
Frank  Mason.  Frank  R.  Margeson. 

Geo.  T  Hargreaves.  Carl  L.  Turner. 
Harry  Fnrls.  S.  I.  Nelman. 

L.  A.  Huston.  Gordon  S.  Pulliam. 

A.  E.  Piickrln. 

INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

INTERNATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS.  INC. 

(Sec  King  Features.) 
INTERTYPE  CORPORATION. 

Neal  Dow  Bei-ker.  Don  F.  Roseman. 

A.  T.  Mann.  Jr.  R.  W.  Radcliffe. 

.Tohn  .s.  Plummer.  .1.  W.  S<'huh. 

T.  A.  MacElwee.  R.  O.  Van  Horn. 

E.  W.  Fielding. 

THE  .T'MPOL  COMPANY. 

H.  M.  Jampol.  K.  J.  Herminghausen. 

.1.  Fontaine. 

KIMBERLY  CLARK  CORPORATION. 

R.  M.  Watt.  H.  F.  Radgley. 

F.  L.  Blake. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  INC. 
Writing  Room.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

Frank  .1.  Nlcht,  C.  R.  Travis. 

AValter  E.  Moss.  H,  A.  Moore. 

R.  A.  Canarell.  Ell  C.  Minton. 

I.  F.  .Mofsln.  Norman  E.  Rrown. 

David  Murphy. 

KOHLER  BROTHERS. 

Rooms  in.')0-in.')i-i(rp2, 

G.  A.  E.  Kohler.  T.  R.  Wolf. 

F.  W.  Kohler.  G.  R.  Hefner. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  COMPANY. 

Richard  Reresforil  J.  Walter  Lieb 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE. 

John  E.  Watkins.  Clvde  F.  Rex. 

H.  U.  Clayton. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY. 
Foyer.  (Small  Rallroom.) 

A.  H.  Hedlv.  W.  F.  Muleahy. 

P.  P.  Merrill.  P.  I.  Rohhins. 

John  King.  H.  11.  Muir. 

L.  MARTIN  &  COMPANY. 

Arthurs.  Thompson.  Stuart  Eanes. 


McN.AUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

V.  V.  McNitt.  F.J.. Murphy. 

C.  V.  McAdam.  C.  R.  Driscoll. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION. 

C.  Yewdall.  (.'.  H.  Stout. 

R.  J.  Barrett.  11.  11.  Rrainerd. 

MERSEY  PAPER  COMPANY.  LTD. 

Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones.  Walter  H.  Rell. 
MintGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COM¬ 
PANY. 

Norman  Dodge.  Mark  H.  Boyton. 

Joseph  T.  Mackey.  William  E.  Rrown. 
W.  C.  A.  Maguire.  Fred  W.  Bott. 

C.  C.  Rhame.  F.  C.  Van  Sehaick. 

Harry  E.  Reid. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEA¬ 
TURE  SERVICE. 

Space  !).  (Ban(|uet  Room.) 

Alonte  Bourjally.  Colin  Miller. 
Maximilian  Elser.Jr.  George  Murray. 
Frank  B.  Knapp.  Earle  Ferris. 

George  A.  Carlin.  H.  C.  Wendt. 

MISSOURI-PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Space  17.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

E.  H.  Reynolds.  J.  L.  Fisk. 

Ray  Maxwell.  D,  I.  Lister. 

MONOMELT  COMPANY. 

L.  E.  Johnson.  L.  W.  Sloane. 

Paul  T.  Mason. 

NEA  SERVICE.  INC. 

Elevator  Landing.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
Fred  S.  Ferguson.  Ernest  Lynn. 

.Tames  W.  Dean.  Phil  U.  Bessey. 

Herbert  W.  Walker.  Win.  T.  Douglas. 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE.  INC 
(See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 

C.  F.  Connor.  Leo  C.  Doran. 

J.  E.  Dolan.  E.  T.  Niles. 

L.  D.  Wright. 

POLLARD-ALLING  MFG.  COMPANY. 
(Bamiuet  Room — Ballroom  Floor.) 

W.  M.  Stret<  h.  F.  DeMlnico. 

C.  R.  Ketchum.  G.  D.  Zerfass. 

REMINGTON-RAND  BUSINESS  SYSTEM. 
.Space  .3.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

C.  P.  Canham.  Ruth  Howard. 

W.  M.  McDowell. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY, 
Writing  Room.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 


Davit  J.  Scott. 
Carl  E.  Drange. 
Harry  Nlvling. 
Arthur  S.  Ih'ase. 
Paul  I.  Evans. 


Waiter  C.  Scott. 
DeWltt  W.  Smyth. 
Colin  Campbell. 
Donald  A.  Brown. 
Walter  Masters. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE. 

Si)ace  8.  (Bamiuet  Room.) 

Watson  Davis.  Hallle  Jenkins. 

.SPRU('K  FALLS  POWER  &  PAPER 
COMPANY. 

R.  M.  Watt.  W.  F.  McMahon. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METAL  CORPO¬ 
RATION. 

P.  J.  Kiernan.  Ray  Bethge. 

A,  A.  Hory.  M.  Christensen. 

Charles  Bethge.  C.  .T.  Schafer. 

Harry  Starke. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE. 

Space  !).  (Bniiipiet  Room.) 

Monte  Bourjaily.  Colin  Miller. 
Maximilian  Eiscr,  Jr.  George  Murray. 
Frank  B.  Knaiip.  Phirle  Ferris. 
George  A.  Cariln.  II.  C.  Wemlt. 
(Continued  on  pope  11) 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Newspaper 
Aberdeen  <S.  D.>  American  News.. 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News . 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telestram . 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal . 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  &  Evening 
News . 


Representative  New  York  Address 

James  A.  Mathews . Lincoln  Hotel. 

Bernard  Hanks .  Edison  Hotel. 

Stuart  H.  Perry .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

John  S.  Knight .  Barclay  Hotel. 

John  H.  Barry .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Name  of  Newspaper 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  &  Telegram. . . 


Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle . 
Cleveland  (O.)  News . 


Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . 

iUexandria  (Ind.)  Times-Tribune. 


Arthur  D.  Hecox. 
John  J.  Connors. . 

H.  H.  Fris . 

DeLoss  Arnold . . . 


Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-.Advocate . 


E.  F.  Elfstrom . 


Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune. 


D.  \.  Slep . 

H.  L.  Tohnston . 

Fred  G.  Pearce . 

Theodore  Arter,  Jr. 


Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

%  Scheerer,  Inc.,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave. 

%  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  122  E.  42d  St. 

%  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  122  E.  42d  St. 


Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald . 

Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record . 

Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal . 

Colorado  Snrings  (Colo.)  Gazette  &  Telegraph, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State . 


Columbus  (Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch. 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

Connersville  (Ind.)  News-Examiner . 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader . 


Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder . 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin . 


Gardiner  Kline. 
Hil  F.  Best.... 


Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel ....... 

Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times. 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler. . 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press . 


Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times . 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent . 


Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette . 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon . 


Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution . 


Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 


Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union... 

Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune . 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun . 


Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser-Journal . 


Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen . 


Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald . 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 


H.  F.  Emerson . 

John  D.  Scheuer . 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer . 

I.  Lyle  Kinmonth . 

W.  D.  McMurray . 

Chas.  A.  Webb . 

B.  F.  Forgey . 

C.  E.  Forgev . 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Forgey . 

Edgar  Koehl . 

C.  A.  Rowley . 

H.  H.  Henes . 

Clark  Howell . 

Clark  Howell,  Jr . 

Tohn  S.  Cohen . 

John  A.  Brice . 

Albert  J.  Feyl . 

J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr. 

Chas.  C.  Cain,  Jr . 

Albert  A.  Penney . 

Victor  J.  Callanan . 

Lithgow  Osborne . 

William  O.  Dapping . 

Charles  D.  Osborne . 

Jas.  C.  Harrison . 

Albert  M.  Hirsh . 


5  Prospect  PI.,  Apt,  2012, 
Windsor  Tower,  Tudor 
City, 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  122  E.  42d  St. 

P’aza  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Lincoln  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Astor  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Barclay  Hotel. 

Vanderbilt  Hotel. 
Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Plaza  Hotel. 

New  Yorker  Hotel. 
Lexington  Hotel. 

Lexington  Hotel. 

Lincoln  Hotel. 

Harvard  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Ritz-Carlton. 

Lincoln  Hotel. 

Astor  Hotel. 


Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun. 


Representative  New  York  Address 

W.  Guy  Tetrick .  Dixie  Hotel. 

W.  W.  Powell.  Jr .  Dixie  Hotel. 

M.S.  Foster .  St.  James  Hotel. 

Dan  R.  Hanna.  Jr .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Charles  F.  McCahill . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Elbert  H.  Baker .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Paul  Bellamy .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

W.  G.  Vorpe .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

A.  M.  Clapp .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

C.  H.  Heintzelman . Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Hugh  J.  Powell . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

C.  C.  Hamlin .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

William  E.  Gonzales .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

F.  C.  Withers .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Birney  Imes .  New  Lexington  Hotel. 

J.  B.  Sherrill .  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel. 

George  S.  Tatrran .  Astor  Hotel. 

W.  A.  Underhill .  Yale  Club. 

E.  S.  Underhill.  Jr .  Yale  Club. 

L.  A.  Wortham .  Dixie  Hotel. 


■/  •  > 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 


Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News . 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  &  Leader . 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times . 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  . 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  . . . 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune . 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press . 

Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe . .  .  .  . . 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  &  Times- 

Journal . 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  &  Herald . 


Edwin  J.  Kiest .  Commodore  Hotel. 

Tom  C.  Gooch .  Commodore  Hotel. 

W.  J.  Parrett .  Astor  Hotel. 

Victor  Martin .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

E.  P.  .Adler .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

B.  C.  Whitsitt .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

I.  Lee  Greer .  Rixisevelt  Hotel. 

John  Cowles .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

W.  H.  Pettibone .  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

J.  C.Denious .  Lincoln  Hotel. 


F.  W.  Woodward .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

M.  F.  Hanson .  247  Park  Ave. 


E 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express .  J.  H.  McGrath. . 

J.  L.  Stackhouse 
.A.  M.  Umholtz. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News .  R.  Eaton  Fedou 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal .  Fred  L.  Crane. . 


Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News .  R.  Eaton  Fedou .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal .  Fred  L.  Crane .  Elizabeth  N.  J. 

Elmer  E.  Stanion .  Elizabeth,  \.  1. 

George  W,  Swift . Elizabeth.  N .  J. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  &  Advertiser _ Frank  E.  Tripp .  "r  Brooklvn  Eagle. 


John  J.  Calkins  . }■  P-  McKinney  &  Son, 
IQ  W.  44tb  St. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald .  Louis  Benjamin .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

C.  I.  Chamberlain .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Times .  Tohn  J.  Mead,  Sr .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

John  J.  Mead.  Jr .  Roosevelt  Ilotel. 

George  J.  Mead .  Rwisevelt  Hotel. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Journal .  Ed.  J.  rehn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Journal. 


?ehn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun .  Paul  Patterson . 

W.  F.  Schmick .  V’anderbilt  Hotel. 

J.  A.  Blondell .  Biltmore  Hotel. 

I.  E.  Murphy .  Biltmore  Hotel. 

K.  A.  Fitzpatrick .  Biltmore  Hotel. 

W.  S.  Albert . Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial .  H.  I.  Jenks .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Bangor  (Me.)  News .  Walter  B.  Reed . . . 

Barre  (Vt.)  Times .  Frank  E.  Langley . Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News .  A.  L.  Miller .  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal .  N.  E.  Conine.  .  . .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  .Advocate.. .  Chas.  P.  Manship . Astor  Hotel. 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times .  Sydney  A.  Lazarus .  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

Herman  Lazarus,  Jr . Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Maurice  Zinader .  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune .  James  H.  March . Astor  Hotel. 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  .  S.  A.  Perkins .  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News .  B.  P.  Eldred .  Commodore  Hotel. 

R.  F.  Collins .  Commodore  Hotel. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner .  Frank  E.  Howe .  Commodore  Hotel. 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times .  Harold  B.  Farquhar . Lexington  Hotel. 

J.  M.  Litsch .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Bei-erly  (Mass.)  Times .  Thomas  Leavitt .  Lexington  Hotel. 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Henald  News . 


Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum . 

FimTlay  (O.)  Republican . 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal . 


Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Press . . 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American-Times 

Record . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette . 


Charles  E.  Sevigny .  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Graybat 

Bldg. 

Edward  D.  Toohill . Kellv-Smith  Co..  Graybal 

Bldg.  . 

Norman  D.  Black . Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

L.  N.  Heminger .  Victoria  Hotel. 

W.  M.  Clemens .  1.1S-12  Northern  Blvd.. 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

Dean  P.almer .  .T.'iO  Madison  Ave. 

Lucian  Lucas .  President  Hotel. 


;  S  • 


Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telet?ram  . 


Franklin  (Pa.)  Xews-HoraVl . 

Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post . 


T.S.  Parks  .  Astor  Hotel. 

L.  O.  EllioKham .  Pennsylvania  Hotej. 

A.  Schaefer .  Pennsvlvania  Hotel. 

Amon  O.  Carter .  Plaza  Hotel. 

T.  M.  North,  Jr .  Lexington  Hotej. 

A.  L.  Shuman .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Cieo.  A.  Fahey .  420  Lexington  Ave. 

R.  E.  Delaplaine .  Lincoln  Hotel. 


B^'erly  (Mass.)  Times .  Thomas  Leavitt . 

Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal .  Tames  A.  Cook .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Binghamton  (N.  V.)  Press .  R.  E.  Bennett .  McAlpin  Hotel. 


Binghamton  (N.  V.)  Press .  R.  E.  Bennett .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Merle  Ostrom .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Bini^hamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun .  H.  M.  Ayres .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Bisbee  (Ariz,)  Review .  Cleveland  E.  Dodge . 40  Wall  St. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph .  Davis  Merwin . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Boston  (Mass.)  (ilobe .  Chas.  H.  Taylor .  %  A.  N.  P.  A..  370  Lexing¬ 

ton  Ave. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript . W’dliam  F.  Rogers .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era .  Carl  G.  Milligan .  Woodstock  Hotel. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald .  Leigh  Danenberg . Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram .  Edward  Flicker .  Commodore  Hotel. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star .  H.  D.  Bradley .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  C.  L.  Fuller . . . 

Brunswick  (Ga.)  New’s .  C.  H.  Leavy .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express .  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

B.  Matthew's .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Burbank  (Cal.)  Review .  Hil.  F.  Best .  M.  C.  Mogensen  Co., 

Inc..  122  E.  42d  St. 


Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune. 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times  . . 


G 

J.  R.  Snyder.. 
(7.  B.  W'illiams 


Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 


Gloversville  &  Tohnstow'n  (N.  Y.) 
Republican  &  Herald . 


W'.  A.  Gracey .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 


Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune . 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. . 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review'-Tribune . 


Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- Piedmont.  . . . 


F.  L.  Roeers .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

E.  H.  Mills .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

O.’  S.  Warden .  Astor  Hotel. 

Paul  C.  Belknap .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny .  (lovernor  Clinton  Hotej. 

Robert  B.  Herbert .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

B.  H.  Peace .  Astor  Hotel. 

R.  C.  Peace .  Astor  Hotel. 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail . 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph . 


Burlington  (Iowa)  Gazette .  Toseph  H.  Coffin . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Pres.s .  David  W.  Howe .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 


Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette . 

Ilavward  (Cal.)  Review . .  .  . 

Hazelton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and  Standard- 
Sentinel  . 


S.  E.  PhiMins .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Wm.  P.  Lane.  Jr .  Penn.sylvania  Hotel. 

A.  R.  Michenen .  Pennsylvania  jjote]- 

A.  H.  starkpole .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Robt.  L.  Wright .  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Hil.  F.  Best .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Cadillac  (Mich.)  News . 

Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner . 

^mden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post . 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette . 

Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette . 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . . . 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 


Cheyenne  (Wvo.)  State  Tribune-Leader. 
Chicago  (Ill.)  t)aily  News . 


Chicago  (Ill.)  Illustrated  Times. 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune . 


...  T.  O.  Huckle .  Piccadilly  Hotel. 

...  P.  Watson  Webb .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

...  J.  David  Stern .  Astor  Hotel. 

...  J.  L.  Miller .  Astor  Hotel. 

. . .  John  P.  Harris .  .s  E.  .51st  St. 

...  Robert  L.  Smith .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

L  E.  Chilton.  II .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

...  B.  H.  Anderson .  Lexington  Hotel. 

...  H.  C.  Adler .  ‘‘f  New  York  Times. 

. . .  Chas.  R.  Long .  Astor  Hotel. 

Fred  R.  Long .  Astor  Hotel. 

. . .  William  C.  Deming .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

...  W.  A.  Strong .  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

J.  L.  Houghteling .  St.  Regis  Hot  -1. 

J.  N.  Shryock .  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

W.  N.  Hockaday .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  .  . , . 

Hinh  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise - 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer 


T.  R.  Dersbuck .  Le.xington  Hotel. 

Henry  Wa'ser .  Lexington  Hotel. 

He  -rv  A.  Dennis .  Wellington  Hotel 


Hone  f.\rk.)  Star . 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times.. , 


Hot  Springs  (.Ark.)  New  Era  and  Sentine'- 

Record . .••■■■, . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  Disp,atch . 


I.  P.  Rawlev...... .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

A.  L.  Kohnfelder .  c(  Jersey  Observer,  Hoboken, 

Norn  an  R.  Kohnf elder..  .  %  Gilman  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 
man.  1.5  West  44th  St. 

C.  E.  P.almer .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Mrs.  f)live  G.  Buisch.  .  .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Miss  S.  Mabel  Wombough  Lexington  Hotel. 


Norn  an  R.  Kohnfelder.. 


Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . . .  . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press . 

Iludson  (N.  A’.)  Star . 


Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post . 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star . 


W.  N.  Hockaday .  Pennsylvania  Motel. 

, ...  S.  E.  Thomason .  Ritz-Carlton. 

, . . .  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick . . .  Ritz-Carlton. 

W.  E.  Macfarlane .  Ritz-Carlton. 

E.  M.  Antrim .  Barclay  Hotel. 

A.  W.  Crawford .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

W.  E.  Donahue .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

W.  J.  Byrnes .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

J.  V.  (J’Connell .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

J.  W.  Park .  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Levinson .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

S.  H.  AATiarton .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Fred  Inden .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

. ...  Tas.  Hannan .  New  Yorker  Hotel. 

. ...  Ralph  H.  Quinn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

. ...  Hulbert  Taft .  Madison  Hotel. 

Chris.  H.  Rembold .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Geo.  Fries .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Fred  J.  Oexman .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Huntington  (Pa.)  News 


C  R.  Ralmer  .  Rixisevelt  Hotel. 

C.  C.  Maes . 

W.  G.  Sterling . X,  '  ’  '  '  '  't' 

G.  J.  Palmer .  (>ovcrnor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan .  Astor  Hotel. 

Henrv  M.  James .  Astor  Hotel. 

Jo'ep'h  F.  Biddle .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

John  H.  Biddle .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 


In  lianap  ilis  (In  1.)  News. 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star . 


Iowa  Citv  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen . 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News . 


Wirren  C.  Fairbanks.  .  . .  Pennsvlv.ania  Hotel. 

Hilton  U.  Brown .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Don  U.  Bridge .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Walter  McCarthy .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Tames  .A.  Stuart .  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

B.  F.  Lawrence  .  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Merritt  C.  Speiilel .  Astor  Hotel. 

Harry  G.  Stutz .  Lexington  Hotel. 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union.  . .  . 
Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Queens  Evening  News. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Elliott  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Eugene  E.  Early . Q2-Q7  Union  Hall  St., 

Jamaica. 

W.  T.  Tooker .  Q2-Q7  Union  Hall  St.. 

Jamaica. 


/  • 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Newspaper 
Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Long  Island  Press. 


Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal . 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune . 

Jersey  City  (X.  J.)  Jersey  Journal . 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  and  Staff- 
Xews . 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe-Xews  Herald . 


Representative  New  York  Address 

William  F.  Hofmann .  Jamaica.  L.  I. 

David  A.  Butler .  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Frank  Mant'an .  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Henry  Young . Jamaica,  L.  I. 

G.  Harold  Lm .  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Walter  A.  Hofmann . Jamaica.  L.  I. 

Henri  M .  Hall .  Victoria  Hotel  or  Lexington 

Hotel. 

R.  C.  Goshorn .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

W.  M.  Dear .  Jersey  City.  X.  J. 

R.  E.  Lent . Jersey  City,  X.  J. 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  Corriere  d'America .  P.  J*  Sullivan . 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune .  Howard  Davis . ” 

Porter  Caruthers . [ 

George  Hufnagle . ] ' 

A.  H.  Burns . ” 

X'ew  York  (X.  Y.)  Jewish  Journal .  Israel  Friedkin .  77  Bowery. 

Arthur  L.  Malkenson.  ...  77  Bowery. 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  La  Prensa .  Jose  Camprubi .  245  Canal  St. 

Del6n  Gonzalez .  245  Canal  St. 

J.  Vives .  245  Canal  Sit. 

Jose  M.  Torres-Perona. . .  245  Canal  St. 

Antonio  Rodriquez .  245  Canal  St. 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  Staats-Zeitung .  Victor  F.  Ridder . 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  Sun .  William  T.  Dewart .  280  Broadway. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly .  280  Broadway. 

Keats  Speed .  280  Broadway. 

F.  A.  Walker .  280  Broadway. 

Xew  York  (X.  Y.)  Times .  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell .  40  W.  67th  St. 

Louis  Wiley .  730  Park  Ave. 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  .  .  784  Park  Ave. 

Xiagara  Falls  fX.  Y.)  Gazette .  A.  C.  Deuel .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Xorfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch .  S.  L.  Slover .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Frederick  Lewis .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

P.  S.  Huber . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Xorristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald .  .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Walter  A.  Wilson .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Howard  C.  Berky .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Xorwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald .  R.  C.  Snyder . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

O 

0,ak1and  fCal.)  Tribune .  T.  R.  Knowland .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Ogdensburv  fX.  Y.l  Republican-Journal . Franklin  R.  Little .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick .  E.  R.  Boyle .  Commodore  Hotel. 

John  O'Donnell .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Olean  fX.  Y.)  Herald .  Chas.  A.  S.  Freeman .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Olean  (X.  Y.)  Times .  M .  G.  Fitzpatrick .  %  Deorge  B.  David  Co.,  110 

E.  42d  St. 

Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian .  S.  A.  Perkins . St.  Regis  Hotel. 

Omaha  (Xehr.)  World-Herald .  Henry  Doorly .  Pierre  Hotel. 

Orhando  tFla.)  Sentinel .  W.  M.  Glenn .  Dixie  Hotel  or  ^  Frost, 

Landis  &  Kohn,  2. SO  Park 
Ave. 

Oshkosh  fWis.)  Xorthwestern .  O.  J.  Hardy .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Oswego  (X.  Y.)  Palladium-Times .  E.  M.  Waterbury .  Edison  Hotel. 

Owosso  fMich.)  Argus-Press .  J.  E.  Campbell .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier .  John  Huston .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 


Jos.  Zorna .  %  Frost  Landis  &  Kohn. 

250  Park  Ave. 

Cowgill  Blair . Lincoln  Hotel. 


Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan. 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


Kenosha  (Wis.)  Xews . 

Kingston  (X.  Y.)  Freeman. .. 
Klamath  Fall»  (Ore.)  Herald. 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  . . 


Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


Senator  Arthur  Capper. . .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Marco  Morrow .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

H.  S.  Blake .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

W.  A.  Bailey .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

George  B.  Longan .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

Earl  McCollum . Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

Roy  Roberts .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

R.  S.  Kingsley .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Jay  E.  Klock .  Astor  Hotel. 

Bruce  Dennis . 

R.  H.  Clagett .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Olin  Berry .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

J.  A.  Kautz .  Astor  Hotel. 


Laconia  (X.  H.)  Citizen . . 

Lancaster  tPa.)  Intelligencer-Journal.  Xew 
Era  and  Sunday  Xews . 


Mrs.  Etta  G.  Gallagher...  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Lans^le  fPa.)  Xorth  Penn  Reporter. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal . 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune.  . .  . 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times . 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Xews-Times . 

Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader . 

Lexington  tKy.)  Leader . 

Lima  (O.)  Star . 

Lima  (O.)  Xews . 

Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier . 


Lincoln  (Xeb.)  Journal . 

Lincoln  (Xeb.)  Star . 

Little  Falls  (X.  Y.)  Times . 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat. 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette. . . 
Long  Branch  (X.  J.)  Record . 


I.  Z.  Buckwaltcr . 

J .  Hale  Steinman . 

John  F.  Steinman . 

Henry  C.  Carpenter . 

A.  E.  McCollough . 

Walter  L.  Sanborn . 

Paul  A.  Martin . 

A.  H.  Rogers . 

G.  A.  Mellen . 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  III... 

John  K.  R.  Schropp . 

Guy  V.  Morthimer . 

Fr^  B.  Wachs . 

W.  J.  Galvin . 

L.  S.  Galvin . 

Mrs.  Allyne  V.  C arpenter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Edmund 

Scheerer . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O. 
Boyd . 

J.  C.  Seacrest . 

Fred  Seacrest . 

Frank  D.  Throop . 

John  Crowley . 

K.  A.  Engel . 

J.  X.  Heiskell . 

E.  D.  DeWitt . 


Richard  DeWitt. 


Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Plaza  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Mc.\lpin  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 
McAlpin  Hotel. 

Edison  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Lexington  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Plaza  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Elks’  Club.  43d  St. 
Astor  Hotel. 


Long  Island  City  (X.  Y.)  Star .  LeRoy  L.  Smith . 

Frank  J.  Kappler . 

Peter  f.  Sullivan . 

Felix  Towle . 

Los  Angeles  fCal.)  Illustrated  Xews .  Manchester  Boddy . 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 

Times .  R.  W.  Bingham . 

Emanuel  Levi . 

W.  H.  Stodghill . 

A.  R.  Magee . 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  and  Leader _  William  G.  Spence . 

Jefferson  R.  Mansfield.  .  . 
Archibald  L.  MacKinnon . 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item .  Charles  H.  Hastings . 

M 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Xews .  W.  D.  Mansfield . 

Macon  (Ga.)  Xews  and  Telegraph .  W.  T.  Anderson . 

Manchester  ((^nn.)  Herald .  Thomas  Ferguson . 

Ronald  Ferguson . 

Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald  Xews .  W.  F.  Ohde . 

Marion  (Ill.)  Republican .  Oldham  Paisley . 

Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  Dustin  Lucier . 

Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times .  A.  L.  Sedgwick . 

C.  C.  Sedgwick . 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette .  Lee  P.  Loomis . 

Massillon  (O.)  Independent .  E.  A.  Xeutzenholzer. .  -. . . 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Times-Republican .  Walter  Irvi^  Bates . 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury .  Dustin  Lucier . 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune .  O.  L.  Price . 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal .  F,  E.  Sands . 

C.  H.  Tryon . 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B. 

Shutts . 

Middletown  (X.  Y.)  Times  Herald .  Chas.  E.  Koons . 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  Wisconsin  Xews  M.  F.  Hanson . 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal .  Carl  W.  Jones . 

,  George  B.  Bickelhaupt. . . 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune .  Frederick  E.  Murphy. . . . 

Kingsley  H.  Murphv . 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S.  Mc- 

(Jlynn . 

•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Sun- 

dine . 


Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald  Xews . 

Marion  (Ill.)  Republican . 

Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise . 

Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times . 


Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette. 

Massillon  (O.)  Independent . 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Times-Republican. 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury . 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune . 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal . 


%  Palmer.  DeWitt  &  Palmer. 

.VSO  Madison  Ave. 

Palmer.  DeWitt  &  Palmer, 
3.50  Madison  Ave. 

1  Star  Sq.,  Long  Island  City. 
1  Star  Sq.,  Long  Island  City. 
1  Star  Sq.,  Long  Island  City. 
I  Star  Sq..  Long  Island  City. 
Xew  Yorker  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Prince  George  Hotel. 

Mc.Mpin  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Lexington  Hotel 
Lexini^on  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Prince  George  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

New  Yorker  Hotel. 

Xew  Yorker  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Lexington  Hotel. 

Lincoln  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  Hotel. 


Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph .  C.  A.  Rowley . 

H.  H.  Henes . 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel .  W.  E.  Ingersoll . 

Passaic  Sunday  Eagle .  Max  L.  Simon . 

Edward  J.  Kelly . 

Paterson  (X.  J.)  Call .  Theodore  W.  Hendershot . 

Ferdinand  A.  Friedrich . . . 

Passaic  fX.  J.)  Herald .  Peter  M.  Contant . 

William  M.  McBride . 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript .  Carl  P.  Slane . 

F.  A.  Stowe . 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star .  Louis  Proehl . 

Seymour  Oakley . 

Clarence  Evster . 

Perth  Amboy  (X.  J.)  Xews .  Charles  C.  Kahlert . 

Irving  J.  Reimers . 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record .  J.  David  Stern . 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Renublic  and  Gazette .  Charels  A.  Stauffer . 

Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Breece. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette .  Paul  Block . 

Oliver  J.  Keller . 

R.  Kent  Hanson . 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press .  Frank  T.  Carroll . 

H.  E.  Perkins . 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle .  Donald  B.  Miller . 

Donald  L.  Coleman . 

Pittston  (Pa.)  Gazette .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Peck 

Plainfield  (X.  J.)  Courier-Xews .  C.  F.  Stout . 

Alfred  Zimmerman . 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times .  Louis  A.  Weil . 

Port  Jervis  (X.  Y.)  Union-Gazette .  Salmon . 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal .  Philip  L.  Jackson . 


Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Middletown  (X.  Y.)  Times  Herald . 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  Wisconsin  Xewi 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal . 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch . 


McAlpin  Hotel. 

McAlpin  Hotel. 

Plaza  Hotel. 

Edison  Hotel. 

247  Park  Ave. 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Plaza  Hotel. 

Ambassador  Hotel. 
Sherry  Xetherland  Hotel. 


Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian .  O.  L.  Price . . . 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star .  Norman  R.  Hamilton. . . 

Richard  D.  Hamilton. . . 

Poughkeepsie  (X.  Y.)  Star .  Ernest  L.  Owen . 

Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr. . . . 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier .  Earle  D.  Tobey . 

John  R_.  Sullivan . 

Providence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune .  K.  I.  Wakeman . 

D.  J.  McNulty . 


Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Knickerbocker  Hotel. 
Prince  George  Hotel. 
Prince  George  Hotel. 


Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Astor  Hotel. 
Astor  Hotel. 
Astor  Hotel 


Savoy- Plaza  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

247  Park  Ave. 

247  Park  Ave. 

247  Park  Ave. 

Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Lexington  Hotel. 

Lexington  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Plainfield,  X.  J. 
Commodore  Hotel. 

Bristol  Hotel. 

%  Revnolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
2  W.  45th  St. 

%  Reynolds-Fitzgcrald,  Inc., 
2  W.  45th  St. 

%  Revnolds-Fitzgerald.  Inc., 
2  W.  45th  St. 

Biltmore  Hotel. 

Lexington  Hotel. 

Lexington  Hotel. 

Astor  Hotel. 

Astor  Hotel. 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Roosevelt  Hotel. 


Quincy  (Mass.)  Xews .  W.  D.  S.  Shields . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger .  Walter  A.  Schmitz .  Lexington  Hotel. 


Raleigh  (X.  C.)  Xews  and  Observer. 
Raleigh  (X.  C.)  Times . 


Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  and  Dominion- 

News . 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star . 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  and  Xews  Tribune. . 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times-Demo- 
crat . 


X'ewark  (X.  J.)  Ledger. 
Newark  (X.  J.)  Xews. . 


Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item.  _ _ 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News. 


Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Journal- American. 


H.  C.  Greer . 

H.  F.  Guthrie. .. . 
C.  R.  Rabedeaux . 


Joel  H.  Bixby. 
Edson  K.  Bixfa 


St.  Regis  Hotel. 
Vanderbilt  Hotel. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Astor  Hotel. 

Plaza  Hotel. 


Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union . 


Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic  and  Star.. . . 
Rocky  Mount  (X.  C.)  Telegram . 


Newark  (O.)  Advocate . 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  Mercury. , 
Xewburgh-Beacon  Xews . 


Xew  Britain  (Conn.)  Record. 


Kewbur>T)ort  (Mass.)  Xews . 

Xew  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier. 


Xew  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day . . . 


Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times  Herald. 


Lucius  T.  Russell,  Fr .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Lucius  T.  Russell,  Jr .  Rixjsevelt  Hotel. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell . 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott .  C ommodore  Hotel. 

C.  H.  Spencer .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Basil  Brewer .  Astor  Hotel. 

Frederick  H.  Keefe .  .\mbassador  Hotel. 

Harry  Cohen .  Rtx)sevelt  Hotel. 

Walter  J.  Doyle .  Lexington  Hotel. 

J.  W.  Lockett .  Lexington  Hotel. 

V’ernon  S.  Pultz .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Fred  E.  Smith .  Mc.Mpin  Hotel. 

Edward  E.  Hicken .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Everett  B.  Harvey .  Lexington  Hotel  or  Julius 

Mathews  Special  Agency 
15  E.  40th  St. 

John  Day  Jackson .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Thefxlore  Bodenwein . 

Orvin  G.  Andrews . 

Raymond  B.  Bottom .  Astor  Hotel. 


Rome  (X.  Y.)  Sentinel. 


Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald . 


Josephus  Daniels.  Jr .  Plaza  Hotel. 

John  A.  Park .  Shelton  Hotel. 

Charles  B.  Park .  Shelton  Hotel. 

E.  H.  Harris .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

W.  E.  Thomas .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

W.  C.  Stouffer .  McAlpin  or  Astor  Hotel. 

Frank  L.  MeShane .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

L.  B.  Rock .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Roy  C.  Kates .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Fred  A.  Glover .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Elliott  S.  Bartlett .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Russell  Chapman .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

L.  W.  Kornegay .  Wellington  Hotel. 

J.  L.  Horne.  Jr .  Wellington  Hotel. 

A.  R.  Ke.ssinger .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

F.  E.  Kessinger . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Flovd  J.  Miller .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

H.  L.  Hindley . 

L.  B.  Noble . 


Saginaw  (Mich.)  Xews .  Arthur  R.  Treanor .  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Xews .  William  E.  Foster .  %  Julius  Mathews  Special 

Agency,  15  E.  40th  St. 

Sandusky  (O.)  Register .  R.  C.  Snyder .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Sandusky  (O.)  Star- Journal .  E.  H.  Mack .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle .  George  T.  Cameron .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Xews .  G.  Logan  Payne .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times .  Ernest  L.  Peterson . Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Savannah  Ga.)  Xews  and  Press .  H.V.  Jenkins .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Schenectady  (X.  Y.)  Union-Star .  F.  R.  Champion .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Philip  H.  Wertz .  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian .  Richard  Little . 

M.  L.  Goodman . 

E.  Tracy  Sweet . 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Newspaper 


Representative 


New  York  Address 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times .  E.  J.  Lynett .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

W.  R.  Lynett .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

I.  E.  Bradley .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

James  W.  Flanagan .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

A.  J.  O'Malley . 

Selma  (Ala.)  Times  Journal .  F.  T.  Raiford .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Raiford . Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

ShamoVin  (Pa.)  Dispatch .  Clyde  F.  Ketner .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star .  Oscar  S.  Stauffer .  %  E.  Katz  fecial  Adv. 

Agency,  .S8  W.  40th  St. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press .  C.  E.  Broughton . Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune .  Rudolf  H.  Horst .  Lexirutton  Hotel. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn .  Cranston  Williams . Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Sorinrfeld  (Ill.)  Ill.  State  Journal .  A.  W.  Shipton .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Ill.  State  Register .  George  M.  Clendenin.  . . .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Soringfield  (Mo.)  News  &  Leader .  Edson  K.  Bixby .  Plaza  or  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Joel  H.  Bixby .  Astor  Hotel. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle .  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald .  H.  Stuart  Lewis . 

H.  P.  Guerrant . 

SjTacuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald .  Edward  H.  O'Hara . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard .  J.  D.  Barnum .  New  York  Club. 

A.  J.  Gordon .  New  York  Club. 

H.  P.  Bull .  Prince  George  Hotel. 


St. 


Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel. 
Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel. 


St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record .  G.  H.  McEwen _ 

Herbert  Felkel .... 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times-Journal .  .t .  Fred  Schilplin .  Theis  &  Simpson  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record .  Herbert  A.  Smith .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette .  C.  M.  Palmer .  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel. 

H.  A.  Sprague .  Yale  Club. 

St.  Louis  fMo.)  Times .  J.  A.  Callahan .  Plaza  Hotel. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer-Press...  Leo  E.  Owens .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

T 

William  H.  Reed .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Ward  C.  Mayhorn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

E.  T.  Stevenson .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

C.  E.  Hewitt .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper. . .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Marco  Morrow .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

H_.  S.  Blake .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

W.  A.  Bailey .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Frank  P.  MacLennan.  . . .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Forrest  Richmond .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

David  B.  Plum .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

W.  H.  Anderson .  Plaza  Hotel 

R.  P.  Anderson .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock . 

Arba  J.  Irvin .  Roosevelt  Hotel  or  %  Small, 

Spencer,  Levings  & 
Brewer,  Inc.,  247  Park 
Ave. 

F.  O.  Larson .  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

U 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch .  Prentiss  Bailey .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press .  William  V.  Jones .  Plaza  Hotel. 

V 

Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News .  Herbert  D.  Brauff .  Astor  Hotel. 


Taunton  CMass.)  Gazette . 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram . 

Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald . .•  •  •  • 

Tonawanda  &  North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News. 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital . 


Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal. 

Toronto  (O.)  Tribune . 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record . 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times . 


Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 


Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 


W 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle .  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming. . .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Helen  Hart  Hurlbert .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  News .  Earl  D.  Baker . 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  &  Reporter .  John  L.  Stewart .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Howard  L.  Christman _  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  &  American.. .  William  J.  Pape .  Plaza  Hotel. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

James  H.  Darcey .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

William  B.  Pape .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

R.  M.  Hennick .  Knickerbocker  Hotel. 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier . Jackson  McCoy .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times .  Chas.  H.  Congdon .  Plaza  Hotel. 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald .  J.  C.  Sturtevant .  Astor  Hotel. 

Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald .  Floyd  Chalfant .  Edison  Hotel. 

Webster  (Mass.)  Times .  Raymond  W.  Sheldon. . ..  Edison  Hotel. 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun .  George  B.  Utter .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News .  W.  E.  Ingersoll .  Knickerbocker  Hotel. 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter .  W.  Lee  'Fuller .  YTiite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle .  Marcellus  Murdock .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Marsh  Murdock .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon .  Louis  Levand .  Roosevelt  Hotel  or  %  Loren- 

zen  &  Thompson,  Inc., 
19  W.  44th  St. 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  &  Record-News.. .  Ed.  Howard .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel  or 

%  E.  Katz  Special  Adv. 
Agency.  58  W.  40th  St. 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Record .  Frederick  G.  Johnson. ...  ^  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

L.  J.  Van  Laeys .  %  Revnolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 

2  W.  4Sth  St. 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independent .  T.  F.  Hefferman .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader .  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith .  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

E.  W.  Prophet .  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit .  Dietrick  Lamade .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Charles  Lamade .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Howard  J.  Lamade .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

George  R.  Lamade .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Don  D.  Grim.ason . Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette .  George  E.  Graff .  %  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 

19  W.  44th  St. 

Ernest  M.  Case .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening .  Wm.  F.  Metten .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

F.  K.  Reybold .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Murray  Metten .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

W ilmington  (Del.)  News  &  Journal .  Clarence  J.  Pyle .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Geo.  N.  Seaver .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Wilmington  (O.)  News-Journal .  W.  W.  Galvin .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call .  Samuel  E.  Hudson . Astor  Hotel. 

Buell  W.  Hudson .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Andrew  P.  Palmer .  Lexington  Hotel. 

C.  A.  Braga .  Lexington  Hotel. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette .  George  F.  Booth .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

James  Carroll .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Howard  M.  Booth .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

M.  H.  Williams .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

J.  C.  DeWolf .  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Charles  H.  Morse . Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Z 

Zanesville  (O.)  Times  Recorder  &  Signal .  Orville  B.  Littick .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 

CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  &  Mail .  Andrew  W.  Robb .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator .  F.  I.  Ker .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

James  R.  Allan .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen .  James  P.  Kenny .  %  Dr.  McNaughton,  50 

Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

John  D.  Southam .  %  Dr.  McNaughton.  50 

Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal .  Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson....  Plaza  Hotel 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe .  R.  K.  Stocks .  %  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 

man.  19  West  44th  St. 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province .  F.  J.  Burd .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 


DIRECTORY  OF  CONVENTION 
EXHIBITS 
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IXTVEUSAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

H.  H.  Stansbury.  Jack  U.  llornady. 
Clyde  West. 

U.NTTED  PRESS. 

Karl  A.  Hickel.  Ralph  II.  Turner. 

Hugh  Baillic.  Earl  J.  Johnson. 

Robert  J.  Bender.  Chas.  B.  McCabe. 

Uein  J.  Randau.  E.  M.  Williams. 
Frank  II.  Bartholomew.  P.  II.  Karnes. 
U.NTTED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY. 
C.  A.  KU88.  j.  E.  PoWOfH. 

w .  C.  Grlener.  T.  J.  Diffley. 

H.  J.  Jensenius. 

PROOFING  COMPANY.  (Room 

J.  C.  Dunn.  G.  C.  Chalmers. 

C.  P.  Finck. 

S.  P.  WESTON. 

Samuel  P.  Weston. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION. 

Lihlbit  Room  2.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
Jaeksun  Townsend.  Charle.s  Puget, 
Nelson  Maynard.  Charles  Sherb. 

Ray  Flnzer.  William  Wetherell. 

''■OOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  COR¬ 
PORATION. 

Exhibit  Room  No.  4.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 
Henry  A. Wise  Wood.  I.  Tornberg. 

Oscar  C.  Roesen.  Edward  H.  Rehm. 
John  .\.  Isbell.  John  W.  Lerew. 

Norley  Mat  Division. 

Washington  Wood.  Harry  Barrett. 

Josef  Wilson. 

''■‘?RLD  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY. 
Limlbt  Room  No.  5.  (Mezzanine  Floor.) 

R.  S.  Grable.  Roswell  Slessing. 

A.  Lloyd  Sigmund. 

World  feati’re  service. 

(See  King  Feature  Service,  Inc.) 
CLIFFORD  YEWDALL. 

Clifford  Yewdall. 


KENDRICK  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  editor  of 
*06  Associated  Press,  addressed  the 
^Py  readers’  club  of  the  New  York 
nerald  Tribune  April  9. 


PRESS  SERVICES  READY 
WHEN  KING  QUIT 


Several  Comnnunication  Channels 
Prepared  in  Case  Censorship  Was 
Invoked  by  Spain’s  Republicans — 
Radiotelephone  Used 


Although  censorship  was  declared  on 
dispatches  from  Madrid  for  several  hours 
.-\nril  14  before  and  after  King  Alfonso 
XI II  of  Spain  alxlicated,  press  associa¬ 
tions  met  with  no  delay  in  getting  news 
to  the  United  States,  due  to  their  fore¬ 
sight  in  establishing  various  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  Radio  and  radiotelephone 
supplemented  the  cable  in  news  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  United  Press  story  of  Alfonso’s 
abdication  was  handled  by  the  Madrid 
staff  under  the  direction  of  John  Degandt. 
It  was  sent  to  New  York  headquarters 
by  cable  and  radio  telegraph  direct  and 
by  wireless  telephone  to  Buenos  Aires 
where  it  was  placed  on  the  cable  for 
Xew  York.  The  story  was  also  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  London  office.  U.P. 
bureaus  in  Madrid,  London,  Paris,  Buenos 
.Aires  and  New  York  were  linked  in 
communication  all  day.  Louis  Keemle, 
cable  editor  at  New  York,  telephoned  to 
Degandt  and  later  telephoned  to  Republi¬ 
can  headquarters  in  Madrid. 

Thomas  A.  I-oayza  directed  coverage 
for  International  News  Service.  .A  cen¬ 
sorship  was  noticeable  from  the  time  the 
Republican  committee  called  on  Alfonso 
with  the  abdication  decree  until  after 
the  alxlication,  F.ditor  &  Publisher  was 
told.  It  lasted  between  two  and  three 
hours.  I.N.S.  used  a  circuitous  route  in 
getting  out  the  news.  \\  hen  dispatches 
came  through  after  the  censorship  was 
lifted,  messages  filed  last  were  sent  first, 
so  that  as  the  day  progressed  messages 
filed  far  back  in  the  morning  began  to 


arrive  in  New  York,  according  to  I.N.S. 

The  Associated  Press  was  covered  by 
Clarence  Du  Bose,  head  of  the  Madrid 
bureau,  assisted  by  George  M.  John¬ 
son  and  .Arturo  Cardona.  After  Sun¬ 
day’s  elections,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  King  might  be  forced  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  A.P.  took  precautions  to  have 
several  ways  of  getting  the  news  out 
in  event  of  a  Republican  censorship. 
When  the  break  came  on  the  14th,  A.P. 
used  cable,  radio  and  telephone  to  trans¬ 
mit  dispatches  to  New  York.  The  New 
York  office  was  in  constant  touch  with 
London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Bar¬ 
celona.  Slight  control  by  the  censor  was 
noticed  by  A.P.  officials,  but,  they  said, 
there  was  little  delay  in  transmission. 


“STUFFED  FLATS’’  LISTED 


Chicago  B.  B.  B.  lasuet  Directory — 
Aid*  Clattified  Columns 

Chicago  newspapers  have  been  aided 
in  keeping  classified  advertising  columns 
free  from  deceptive  copy  by  issuance  of 
a  new  “stuffed  flat’’  directory  by  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau,  which 
is  designed  to  curb  the  practice  of  filling 
a  flat  with  cheap  and  second  hand  furni¬ 
ture  and  advertising  it  for  sale.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  of  the  flats  were 
conducted  by  furniture  dealers  who  took 
old  furniture  in  trade  for  new. 

The  directory  shows  205  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  telephone  numbers  and  aliases 
of  those  operating  “stuffed  flats.” 


JOINS  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

Charles  Reynolds,  of  Vogue  magazine, 
has  joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
national  advertising  department  of 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
with  A’ogue  five  years  and  before  that 
was  eastern  advertising  manager  of 
Red  Book  for  nine  years. 


F,  G.  HUNTRESS  PRAISED 

Mayor  Calls  Publisher’s  Work 
“Efficient  and  Public  Spirited’* 

Declaring  Frank  G.  Huntress,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
lit'cning  Nnos,  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  public  spirited  men  in  San 
Antonio,”  Mayor  C.  M.  C  hambers  of 
that  city  deniecl  a  petition  asking  removal 
of  Huntress  as  chairman  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Advertising  Commission. 

The  petition  was  presented  by  Donovan 
Weldon,  former  editor  of  Bexar  Facts, 
a  political  weekly  and  prior  to  that  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  News. 

Not  only  did  the  mayor  reject  the  peti¬ 
tion  but  he  also  offered  a  motion  in  the 
city  commission  meeting  endorsing  Hun¬ 
tress’  work  and  publicly  thanking  him 
for  his  efforts  which  have  been  “without 
one  dollar  expense  to  the  city.” 

The  petition  criticized  the  amount  of 
the  municipal  advertising  expenditures  in 
proportion  to  results. 


WOMEN  WRITERS  TO  MEET 

Complete  program  for  the  Michigan 
Women’s  Press  .Association  convention 
to  be  held  in  Lansing.  May  21-23,  has 
been  announced  by  Mrs.  Grace  New¬ 
berry  Kitchell,  president  of  the  associ- 
tion  and  publisher  of  the  Coidxvater 
Daily  Reporter.  Banquets  will  be  held 
on  the  evenings  of  the  first  two  days. 
George  Averill,  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Eccentric  and  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  .Association,  and  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Luren  D.  Dickinson  will  l)e  among 
the  speakers. 


RETURN  FROM  TRIP 

K.  .A.  Miller,  president  aiwl  editor  of 
the  South  Bend  find.)  Tc/Vno/c,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  returned  from  a  3,C)00-mile 
motor  trip  through  the  south. 
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SOCIETY  OF  EDITORS’ 
CONVENTION  OPENS 

More  Than  200  in  Attendance  at 
Waakington — I.  T.  A.  T.  Demon- 
atratea  Speed  of  Cablea — 
Shedd  Preaidea 


By  Arthur  T.  Robb 
(Hy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W  ashington,  I).  C,  April  16. — Free 
publicity  evils,  education  for  journalism 
and  a  demonstration  by  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  in  which  greetings  were 
exchanged  by  cable  and  radio  between 
the  Society  and  editors  in  Kurope,  South 
■America  and  the  Far  East — these  were 
features  of  the  opening  session  of  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
StKiety  of  Xewspaper  Editors,  held  at 
the  National  Press  Club  today.  Presi¬ 
dent  Fred  F'uller  Shedd,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  opened  the  meeting  at  two 
o’clock,  with  an  attendance  of  about  KX) 
memliers,  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
combined  attack  of  spring,  cherry  blos¬ 
soms,  and  a  ball  game. 

President  Hoover  received  members  of 
the  .Society  in  a  special  gathering  at  the 
White  House  this  evening  at  which 
“there  were  no  reporters.” 

Under  the  direction  of  Frank  C.  Page, 
vice-president  of  the  International  Tele- 
plione  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  the 
communications  exhibit  was  described  as 
not  an  attempt  for  record  time,  but  as  a 
demonstration  of  fairly  ordinary  trans¬ 
oceanic  telegraphy.  The  message  sent  by 
President  Shedd  read : 

“The  American  Society  of  Xewspaper 
Editors  in  annual  convention  at  Xational 
Press  Chib.  W'ashington.  send  you  and 
through  you  to  the  newspaper  makers 
and  readers  of  your  country  greetings  of 
professional  fraternity  and  international 
good-will.” 

_  Those  to  whom  the  message  was  sent 
included:  K.  D.  Rlumenfeld.  London 
Express  -  .Stephane  Laiuanne,  Le  Matin, 
Paris;  Theodore  Wolff,  Berlin  Tape- 
hlatt,  Carson  Tavlor,  Manila  CP  I.')  Bul¬ 
letin:  Ted  Thackrey,  Shanghai  (China) 
lost:  C.  P.  Scott,  Manchester  (Eng¬ 
land)  Guardian :  .Antonio  Miro  Qnesada 
El  Comercto.  Linm.  Peru;  Carlos  Silva 
\  ildosola.  El  Mercurio,  .Santiago  de 
Chile;  Ezequiel  Paz.  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  \ires:  .lose  I.  Rivero.  Diario  de 
la  Manna.  Havana;  Rilev  H.  Allen 
Honolulu  S tar- Bulletin:  A'.  R.  Carman’ 
Montreal  Star,  and  the  master  of  the 
steamship  Herengaria  which  is  cruising 
m  mid-.Ntlantic. 

Ceplies  to  all  messages  were  received 
and  read  within  M)  minutes,  the  first  com¬ 
ing  from  Rlumenfeld  in  Lomion,  the  last 
from  the  Rerengaria. 

A  full  report  of  the  committee  actions 
and  addresses  to  the  convention  will  be 
published  in  Epitor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  next 
week. 


PUBLISHER  ENJOINED 


Court  Forbids  Publication  of  Damage 
Suit  Stories  Before  Trial 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisiieb) 

VANmt'VTR.  R.C..  April  l.C— William 
R  Brown,  of  Port  .Alberni,  and  Thomas 
R.  IToolh,  publisher,  edi’or  and  manager 
of  the  Nanaimo  Eree  Press,  have  lieen 
etiioiiud  by  injunction  from  publishing 
before  trial  anything  relating  to  Brown’s 
claim  for  damages  against  Miss  Kathleen 
Fleming,  of  Port  .\lberni.  The  suit  is  a 
sequel  to  a  collision  between  Brown’s 
motorcycle  and  an  automobile  driven  In- 
Miss  neming.  Brown  lost  a  leg  as  a 
result  of  the  accident. 

F.  .S.  Cunliffe,  counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  presented  a  double-barrelled  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  order  committing  Brown  and 
Boijth  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court  or  for 
an  injunction.  The  motion  was  based  on 
a  report  published  in  the  Xanaimo  Free 
Press  entitled  “Former  Resident  Enters 
Big  Claim  for  Damages.” 

It  was  declared  that  the  information 
was  supplied  by  the  attorney  for  Brown 
and  that  it  was  designed  to  prejudice  a 
fair  trial. 

Justice  D.  A.  McDonald  granted  the 
injunction.  The  motion  for  jail  sentence 
was  waived. 


MAKES  RECORD  TRIP 


Mersey  Paper  Company  Ship  Markland 
Carries  Largest  Load  in  Career 

The  Markland,  a  steamship  built  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  Mersey  Paper  Company 
to  transport  newsprint  from  its  Liver¬ 
pool,  X.  S.,  mill  to  Xew  York,  made  a 
record  trip  last  week  with  a  near-capac¬ 
ity  load.  The  ship  delivered  in  New 
York  Monday  morning  4,000  tons  of 
paper,  the  last  of  which  had  come  from 
the  machines  shortly  before  it  left  Liver¬ 
pool  on  Saturday,  April  4. 

Running  on  a  schedule  of  delivering 
paper  in  Xew  York  every  other  Monday 
morning,  the  Markland  has  missed  the 
schedule  only  twice  out  of  .I.S  trips  since 
she  was  put  in  service.  Her  capacity 
is  4,100  tons,  and  she  was  built  espec¬ 
ially  as  a  newsprint  carrier. 


150  PAPERS  TO  CARRY 
DE  VAUX  CAR  COPY 

Pacific  Coast  Effort  of  New  Motor 
Firm  Will  Be  Concen¬ 
trated  Chiefly  in 
Newspapers 

Xewspapers  will  carry  virtually  the 
entire  burden  of  announcing  the  new  De 
\'aux  automobile  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
-April  26.  De  Vaux  space,  varying  from 
75  to  30  inches,  dejiending  on  the  city’s 
size,  will  appear  in  approximately  150 
newspapers.  Other  copy  is  expected  to 
be  placed  in  many  new-spapers  later. 

Announcement  copy  had  already  ap- 
jieared  east  of  the  Rockies  April  4.  In¬ 
itial  advertisements  were  held  uji  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  enable  the  De  Vaux- 
Hall  factory  at  Oakland,  California,  to 
get  into  production  so  that  every  dealer 
would  have  cars  for  display  when  the 
advertising  broke. 

.According  to  James  .A.  Houlihan,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  for  De  Vaux-Hall 
Motors,  the  schedule  of  LsO  newspapers 
will  be  increased  as  production  increases. 
Plans  call  for  the  building  of  .500  cars  at 
the  Oakland  plant  during  the  first  month 
with  an  increase  to  at  least  1,000  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  months. 

The  advertising  budget,  it  is  said,  will 
be  iletermined  by  assessing  each  car  de¬ 
livered  a  definite  amount  to  be  spent  al¬ 
most  entirelv  for  newspaper  space  in  the 
dealer’s  territory. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  20 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York. 

April  20 — North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  directors’  meeting. 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

April  21-23— American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

April  23 — Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  A.N.P.A.,  annual  dinner.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

April  23-25 — Conference  on  Phases 
of  Newspaper  Publishing,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

April  27-29 — Assn,  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

April  28-29 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York. 

April  30-May  1 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


N.  Y.  SUN  OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 


Dewart  Says  Paper  Will  Continue  Ex¬ 
pansion — Financial  Position  Strong 

Officers  of  the  Neze  York  Sun  were 
re-elected  April  16  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  trustees.  They  are  William  T. 
Dewart,  president  and  treasurer;  R.  H. 
Titherington.  vice-president,  and  Clarman 
T.  Dixon,  secretary. 

Following  the  meeting  Mr.  Dewart 
made  the  following  statement : 

“Despite  the  economic  depression,  the 
Sun’s  financial  position  has  become 
stronger  each  month.  Our  advertising 
is  large  and  satisfactory  and  we  main¬ 
tain  the  position  the  Sun  has^  occupied 
for  many  years  among  the  Xew  York 
newspapers.  W  e  shall  continue  the  plan 
of  expansion  adopted  after  the  mutualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  in  1926.  using  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  space  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  and  build¬ 
ing  up  new  and  attractive  editorial 
features. 

“The  economic  depression  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  wage  or  salary 
paid  bv  the  Sun  to  any  employee  and 
the  salaried  personnel  of  the  paper  is 
materially  larger  novv  than  it  ever  has 
been.” 
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WORLD  MEN  ASK  COURT 
TO  DEFINE  RIGHTS 


Barrett  and  Gilroy  Bring  Action  to 
Determine  What  Employes  Are 
Entitled  to  Share  Under 
Pulitzer  Will 


An  appeal  for  a  construction  of  the 
rights  of  certain  editors  and  managers 
of  the  New  York  World  under  the 
terms  of  the  newspaper  trust  established 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  made  by  James 

W.  Barrett,  former  city  editor,  and  now 
city  editor  of  New  York  American,  and 
Foster  Gilroy,  former  assistant  business 
manager,  of  the  World  before  Surrogate 
James  A.  Foley,  April  10.  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Gilroy,  who  filed  an  appearance 
in  the  hearing  before  Surrogate  Foley 
last  February  to  determine  whether  the 
World  newspapers  could  be  sold,  based 
the  petition  on  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  provision 
in  the  newspaper  trust  that  the  principal 
editors  and  managers  of  the  World  were 
to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  trust  upon  its  termination  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  newspapers 
while  the  trust  remained  in  effect. 

Edward  X.  Jackson,  counsel  for 
Ral|)h,  Joseph  and  Herl>ert  Pulitzer, 
trustees  of  their  father’s  estate,  conceded 
that  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Gilroy,  as 
executives  of  the  World,  came  within  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  will  as  prin¬ 
cipal  editors  and  managers.  The  attor¬ 
ney  made  the  point,  however,  that  the 
termination  of  the  trust  was  remote  in 
view  of  the  terms  of  the  transaction 
under  which  the  World  newspapers  were 
purchased  by  Scripps-Howard. 

Xeither  Mr.  Barrett  nor  Mr.  Gilroy 
were  selected  by  the  trustees  as  possible 
beneficiaries  under  the  newspaper  trust 
provision.  Surrogate  Foley  was  informed, 
and  the  court  was  asked  to  rule  whether 
the  trustees  could  dispose  of  the  World 
newspapers  without  the  consent  of  the 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  led  the  World  em¬ 
ployes  in  their  movement  to  retain  and 
operate  the  paper  when  they  learned  it 
was  to  be  sold,  testified  that  he  was  not 
conversant  with  the  terms  of  the  news¬ 
paper  trust  while  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  paper.  He  did  not  know  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  distribution  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  profits,  he  said,  but  knew  that  cer¬ 
tain  executives  received  laree  bonuses 
from  time  to  time.  These,  he  thought, 
were  similar  to  various  bonuses  received 
by  himself.  In  renlv  to  Mr.  Jackson's 
nuery,  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
these  payments  had  been  purposely  kept 
secret. 

Herbert  Bavard  Swope,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  World,  testified  that 
he  had  received  bonuses  but  did  not 
know  whether  they  constituted  part  of  the 
10  per  cent  mentioned  in  the  trust.  He 
mentioned  as  editors  and  managers  of  the 
World,  who  had  received  lionnses  Don 
f'.  Sotfz.  Tciorence  White.  Frank  L  Cobb. 
Clia’^'es  M.  Lincoln.  John  H.  Tennant, 

X.  H.  Botsford.  H  S.  PoBard.  G.  H. 
Larke,  Robert  H.  Lyman,  H.  M . 
mour.  -Arthur  Clarke  and  h'mself.  The 
names  were  verified  by  him  from  an  ac- 
rountine  nre«cnted  bv  the  trustees.  The 
pcroiintinc  showed  that  between  1920  and 
10,51  about  ,‘5000.000  was  thus  distributed 
to  the  executives,  but  all  but  $160,000  of 
this  went  to  executives  of  the  St.  I.outs 
Post-Dishatch .  the  most  successful  of  the 
Pulitzer  newspapers. 

Giistavus  -A.  Rogers,  attorney  for  the 
World  employes’  group  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  represented  Mr.  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Gilroy,  and  the  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  room  in  which  the 
dramatic  hearing  on  the  World  s.a1c  hw 
been  held.  The  hearing  was  adjourned 
until  April  20. 

STANDARD  OIL  PLANS  DRIVE 

-An  advertising  camnaign  by  the 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  will  ^ 
based  on  tests  of  motor  oils  in  13  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  different  makes  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  speedway  from  March  17  to  -Apf 
9.  Xewspaper  space  will  be  the  chiei 
medium  used,  the  schedule  caljing 
use  of  1614  newspapers  in  14.59  cities 
and  towns  of  13  states. 
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COOPER  SEES  RISE  OF  BIG  CITY  WEEKUES 

General  Manager  of  Associated  Press  Says  Time  Is  Ripe  for  Newspapers  of  Opinion,  Leaving  News 
Dissemination  to  the  Dailies — World  Is  Nervous,  He  Believes,  in  Discussing  Censorships 

Kent  cooper,  general  manager  of  By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  come  to  an  impasse  so  far,  but  I  can  see 

the  Associated  Press,  a  newspaper-  ,  striiis  and  that  thcv  will  eo  to  a  active  censorsliiu  oix-rative  at  the  present  conceivably  might. 


man  whose  interests  lie  with  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dailies  rather  than  with  just  one 
or  a  limited  group,  believes  that  the 
time  is  ripe  now  for  the  revival  of  the 
metropolitan  weekly  newspaper  as  the 
forum  for  opinions,  political  and  other- 
wise* 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Puii- 
usHtR  this  week,  Mr.  Cooper  said  the 
signs  of  such  a  trend  are  unmistakable. 
He  first  sign,  he  said,  is  the  presence  of 
so  many  "columns”  in  the  daily  press, 
nearly  all  of  them  expressing  the  views 
of  their  authors  rather  than  of  the  papers 
they  appear  in.  The  other  sign  is  the 
policy  of  many  publishers  to  make  their 
newspapers  the  argosy  of  the  day’s  news, 
excluding  features  outside  the  realm  of 
news,  a  trend  he  believes  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on. 
The  weekly  newspaper  of  opinion  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  daily  newspaper’s  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  will  be  the  logical  outcome 
of  these  conflicting  practices,  he  believes. 

“It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  the  press  a 
forum  of  opinion,”  he  said.  “I  like  the 
way  this  is  done  in  Paris  where  there  are 
something  like  70  newspapers,  all  of  them 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  their  publishers. 
They  are  poor  newspapers  but  very  in¬ 
teresting  ‘views-papers.’ 

“Here  in  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  metropolitan  centers,  the 
space  demands  on  newspapers  are  too 
large  and  daily  newspages  too  few  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  opinions  of  very 
many  spokesmen.  The  circulation  and 
advertising  volume  of  our  metropolitan 
papers  necessitate  production  on  a  large 
scale,  with  tremendous  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  and  many  employes.  They  represent 
such  large  enterprises  and  are  circulated 
among  so  many  types  of  neople  that  they 
cannot  concentrate  on  espousing  causes, 
as  do  the  Paris  papers,  which  because  of 
their  small  size,  are  published  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  cost.  I  think  the 
Scripps-Howard  slogan,  ‘Give  Light  and 
the  People  Will  Find  "Their  Own  Way’ 
in  strict  application  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  the  contemporary  metropolitan 
newspaper,  because  of  its  great  size,  is 
facing. 

"The  more  educated  people  become  the 
more  they  want  to  read.  In  Paris  peo¬ 
ple  read  a  greater  number  of  newspapers 
liecause  of  their  small  size,  whereas  here 
they  can  only  read  one  or  two.  The 
growth  of  the  American  newspaper 
‘column,’  which  often  is  not  serious  and 
again  is  devoted  only  to  the  views  of 
one  person,  indicates  that  people  want 
to  read  individual  views.  The  revival  of 
the  weekly,  whicli  will  in  no  way,  in 
advertising  or  gathering  of  news,  be  a 
competitor  to  the  daily,  I  think  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  the  outcome.” 

Another  trend  toward  making  the 
newspaper  an  e.xclusive  disseminator  of 
news,  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  opinion,  is  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  ‘‘entertainment" 
from  its  pages.  He  sees  the  habit  of 
making  features  of  the  news  rather 
than  of  extraneous  material,  growing 
rapidly.  The  radio,  which  is  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  furnishing  entertainment,  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  one  cause  of  this,  ami  the 
financial  depression  and  its  subsequent 
tightening  of  newspaper  budgets,  another. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Cooper  said,  the 
Associated  Press  feature  service  is  show¬ 
ing  great  advances.  Hut  the  reason,  he 
declared,  is  that  the  feature  service  is  a 
tie-up  with  the  wire  service,  and  that  it 
nearly  always  is  allied  to  the  news. 

“Out  of  1,300  A.P.  members,”  he  said, 
“there  are  1,100  who  are  taking  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Collectively  they  are  undoubtedly 
saving  thousands  of  dollars. 

"The  service  has  served  to  solidify  and 
strengthen  the  Associated  Press  against 
3ny  outside  interest.  For  example  our 
comic  strips  are  appearing  in  about  170 
papers,  and  none  of  them  is  afraid  that 
it  will  be  suddenly  deprived  of  its  rights 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

to  the  strips  and  that  thev  will  go  to  a  active  censorsliip  ojK-rative  at  the  present 
competitor  who  is  willing  to  pay  more  time,  except  possibly  in  Russia,  and  that 
for  them.  The  exclusiveness  tiuu  ap-  has  not  been  imposed  on  us.  However 
plies  to  our  wire  service  applies  the  same  there  is  trouble.  There  is  more  nervous- 
to  features.  The  assurance  that  goes  ness  among  European  nations  than  I 
with  our  feature  service,  and  its  close  have  ever  observed  before,  even  in  the 


Kent  Cooper 


alliance  with  the  news,  are  the  reasons 
for  its  continuing  growth.” 

The  newspaper  trend,  as  Mr.  Cooper 
sees  it,  of  emphasizing  news  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  most  other  matters,  is  to  his 
mind  another  vindication  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  poliev  of  impartiality  in 
news  reporting,  ^^r.  Cooper  has  made 
a  fetish  of  this  policy  to  the  point  that 
the  filing  of  a  dispatch  reflecting  the 
animus  or  enthusiasm  of  the  sender  is 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  organization. 
He  likes  to  think  of  the  .Associated  Press 
as  a  great  Buddha  sitting  imperturbably 
at  the  news  crossroads  of  the  world,  see¬ 
ing  every  external  thing  that  happens, 
stripping  all  these  events  of  their  rancor, 
hates,  subterfuges,  their  gush  and  over¬ 
praise,  and  distilling  them  to  their  es¬ 
sence.  An  inscrutable  impartiality, 
coupled  with  an  insistent  enterprise,  arc 
the  iiniielling  tenets  of  his  news  doctrine. 

With  hundreds  of  correspondents  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  world,  each  of  them 
reporting  the  great  and  small  events  of 
great  and  small  nations,  striving  honestly 
to  keep  aloof  from  their  political  in¬ 
trigues.  very  often  fighting  an  inimical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  public  officials 
whose  ideas  of  what  is  news  fit  for 
American  consumption  is  often  diametric¬ 
ally  opposite  to  the  correspondent’s, 
Mr.  Cooper  can  see  no  other  way  of  re¬ 
porting  than  strict  neutrality.  But  even 
a  neutral  attitude  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
many  nations  in  these  times,  Mr.  Cooper 
declared. 

‘‘But,  even  so,”  he  said,  ‘‘there  is  no 


days  preceding  the  World  War.  We  are 
getting  complaints  from  government 
officials,  and  ministers  cd  foreign  nations 
in  this  country,  referring  to  some  of  onr 
dispatches  as  ‘imprudent’  and  ‘unwise.’ 
W  e  ask  these  objectors  one  (piestion ;  Is 
the  dispatch  untrue  and  contrary  to  fact? 
It  seldom  is. 

"There  is  no  censorship  in  fiermany. 
In  Spain  it  has  been  an  on-again-otT- 
again  affair.  President  Maclnulo  in  Cuba 
imposed  a  censorship  until  I  objected 
and  got  it  lifted.  There  may  be  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  papers  in  the  separate  coun¬ 
tries  (there  quite  often  is),  and  for  that 
matter  there  may  be  restrictions  on  cor- 
resixindents  of  separate  American  news¬ 
papers,  but  with  the  .Associated  Press  it 
is  different. 

“.All  these  countries  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  to  themselves  of  getting  their 
affairs  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  But,  worried  over 
internal  finances  and  perhaps  with  a  bonrl 
issue  l)eing  floated  in  this  country,  they 
want  that  news  to  be  presented  in  a  fav¬ 
orable  light.  When  anything  else  ap¬ 
pears  they  are  sensitive.  They  frown 
and  they  protest.  We  give  them  a  chance 
to  make  a  statement  if  their  claim  that  a 
specific  dispatch  is  untrue  or  misleading 
seems  substantial. 

“But  because  we  serve  hundreds  of 
papers  our  position  in  foreign  countries 
is  strong.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
stop  the  Associated  Press  from  filing  dis¬ 
patches.  we  would  then  decide  whether  to 
get  completely  out.  Things  have  never 


come  to  an  impasse  so  far,  but  I  can  see 
how  they  conceivably  might. 

"This  power  we  possess  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  that  we  keep  p;irtisanship  out  of 
our  dispatches.  W  e  cannot  possibly  be 
crusaders.  Xo  press  association  can. 

W  e  put  men  all  over  the  world  to  report 
the  news,  the  news  as  we  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  conceived  it.  Our  correspon¬ 
dents  are  the  guests  of  the  nation  thev 
are  as.signed  to,  living  under  certain 
restrictions.  They  have  to  keep  faith 
with  the  country  and  they  have  to  cover 
the  news.  It  is  sometimes  a  ticklish 
business. 

Xot  only  must  the  A.P.  correspond¬ 
ent  be  an  enterprising  reporter,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  interpret  the  event  he 
reports.  The  foreigner  has  no  idea  of 
his  responsibility.  Among  other  things 
he  must  know  what  the  effects  of  his 
dispatches  will  be  when  they  are  widely 
printed  in  other  countries. 

"I  was  reminded  of  this  several  years 
ago  from  a  jKrsonal  experience.  I  was 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  my  family  was  in 
New  York.  The  Argentine  papers  car¬ 
ried  a  story,  displayed  it  in  fact,  of  a 
‘Red’  uprising  in  New  York.  There  was 
mention  of  casualties.  Read  from  afar 
this  story  seemed  very  important  and  led 
me  to  cable  my  family  to  see  if  they 
were  all  safe.  Of  course  they  were 
among  the  millions  entirely  unaffected  by 
the  riot.  But  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  from  reading  the  story  in  the  New 
York  papers  and  the  Argentine  papers. 

“Because  of  the  manifold  qualities  that 
an  A.P.  correspondent  must  possess,  we 
have  a  hard  time  finding  the  men  who 
know  the  language  and  at  the  same  time 
understand  this  country’s  newspaper 
methods  and  the  aims  of  the  A.P.  Al¬ 
though  good  newspapermen  are  not  as  a 
general  thing  good  linguists,  we  have 
found  it  much  more  satisfactorv  to  graft 
the  language  on  the  man  rather  than 
take  a  man  who  knows  the  language  in¬ 
stinctively,  but  who  is  less  well-acquainted 
with  American  journalism. 

"Of  course  there  are  manv  young 
newspapermen  wanting  to  go  abroad  in 
this  service.  Before  the  war  most  of 
them  wanted  to  go  to  France.  Now 
there  are  manv  who  want  to  go  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Very  few  are  interested  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  before  they  can  go  they  must 
meet  the  qualifications  we  demand.  After 
they  are  once  duly  accredited  their  dis- 
jiatches  are  held  in  the  same  credence  as 
those  that  come  from  our  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Washington.” 

Kent  Cooper  thinks  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  of  today  furnishes  much  more 
of  an  opportunity  to  young  men  than 
ever  before. 

“There  are  much  better  men  going 
into  it.”  he  said.  “There  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  the  serious,  studious 
man  in  the  work.  The  rewards  are  much 
better.  There  was  a  time  certainly  when 
the  newsiiaper  couldn’t  pay  much  to  good, 
clean  ambitious  youth.  Many  of  the  old 
reiKirters  were  sons  of  preachers  and  of 
other  professional  men  who  were  glad  to 
get  a  job  at  anything  to  bolster  the 
family  income. 

“But  now  the  appeal  to  ‘belong’  has 
siiread.  The  sons  of  rich  men  and  others 
are  an.xious  to  get  into  the  profession. 
It  wasn't  very  long  ago  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself  expressed  a  desire  for 
newspaper  work. 

“But  it  takes  ability  to  get  along  on 
newsptipers.  You  can't  learn  newspaper 
work  like  arithmetic.  The  man  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  has  to  know  a  lot.  The  schools  of 
journalism  arc  helping  the  profession  to 
find  the  right  men,  and  in  demonstrating 
to  students  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted 
for  the  work. 

“There  were  no  such  things  when  I 
was  in  college.  The  nearest  thing  they 
had  to  it  was  a  course  in  English.  . 

Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  after  several  years  of  intermit- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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NEWSPAPERS  A  TOPIC 
ON  AGENCY  PROGRAM 

''What  the  Present  Situation  De¬ 
mands”  Will  Be  Discussed  by 
John  Benson  and  Col.  Knox 
at  Washington 

“Newspaper  Relations — What  the 
Newspaper  Situation  Demands,”  is  one 
of  the  listed  topic*  for  the  open  session 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
to  be  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  April  30  and  May  1. 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  will  discuss  the  topic  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  agency,  and  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  publisher.  Also  under  this  head 
will  be  talks  by  Stanley  R.  Latshaw, 
president  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  on  “Adventures  With  Media 
Departments,”  and  by  Frank  J.  Hermes, 
of  the  Blackman  Company,  on  “Improv¬ 
ing  A.B.C.  Reports.” 

“Changing  Advertising  Problems”  will 
be  the  other  topic  discussed  at  the  open 
session.  Speakers  will  be  Laurence  G. 
Mea^,  Blackman  Company,  “Changes 
Going  On  In  Merchandising  and  Their 
Effect  On  Advertising Carleton  L. 
Spier,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  “What  the  Consumer  Responds  To 
in  Copy  Appeal Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising. 
General  Foods  Corporation,  “Keening 
Faith  With  Readers  of  Advertising;”  G. 
Lynn  Sumner,  of  G.  Lynn  Sumner, 
Inc. :  Frank  Braucher,  vice-president  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  “Pub¬ 
lishers’  Control  of  Copy  Standards,”  and 
M.  L.  Wilson,  Blackman  Company, 
"What  Advertising  Can  Do  in  the  Pres¬ 
ence  of  Depression.” 

The  open  session  will  be  held  at  2 
P.M.,  on  .\pril  30.  The  annual  banquet 
will  l)e  held  in  the  evening.  The  speaker 
has  not  l)een  announced. 

Radio  and  the  motion  picture  as  adver¬ 
tising  mediums,  display  advertising  and 
magazine  advertising  will  I)e  among  the 
discussions  for  the  closed  sessions.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  be  held  May  1. 

C.  E.  Newell,  chairman  of  the  board, 
A.A.A.A.,  will  preside. 

5  STATIONS  ASK  HIGH  POWER 

Federal  Radio  Commission  Hears 
Dailies’  Broadcasting  Pleas 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.\shix(;tox.  D.  C..  .April  16 — Con¬ 
tinuing  their  fight  to  obtain  power  assign¬ 
ments  of  5().0(K)  watts,  representatives  of 
five  newspaper-operated  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  appeared  before  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  this  week,  for  the  second 
time. 

The  stations  involved  are;  WHAS.  the 
Louiyi'ille  Courier-Journal,  and  Times 
station ;  WSB,  operated  by  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal;  W'TMI,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  station ;  WGN,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  station;  and  WWJ,  operated  by 
the  Detroit  Evening  Ne^cs. 

Hearings  were  held  last  Fall,  and  at 
their  conclusion  Ellis  A.  Yost,  chief  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  commission,  recommended 
that  the  stations  be  permitted  to  use 
50.000  watts  of  power.  The  commission 
turned  down  the  recommendation  but 
agreed  to  a  re-hearing. 

KIMBERLY  CLARK  EARNINGS 

Net  income  available  for  the  common 
stock  of  Kiml)erly  Clark  Corixiration  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1931, 
totaled  SW4,148.  after  all  charges,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  federal  taxes  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  preferred  dividends  as  compared 
with  S694.921  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  19.10.  The  1931  earnings  are  equal  to 
96  cents  a  share  on  the  499.SIX)  common 
ts  compared  with  $1..39  a  share  in  1930. 

CONNECTICUT  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
held  its  spring  meeting  April  18,  at 
Bridgeport.  The  speakers  included : 
EMward  M.  Brennan,  Fairfield  News; 
A.  C.  Worley,  Neiv  Milford  Times;  and 
H.  W.  Bruce,  Stafford  Springs  Press. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  New  York  office  of  the  P'erry- 
Hanly  Advertising  Company  has  moved 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  new  60-story, 
.tOO  Fifth  avenue,  building,  at  F'orty- 
Second  street. 

DAILY  SCHOOL  TABLOID 
PLANNED  FOR  N.  Y. 

Superinteixlent  Declare*  Paper  Ha* 
Not  Obtained  Permi**ion  to 
Be  Circulated  in  School 
Building* 

Despite  a  statement  by  William  J. 
O’Shea,  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  that  they  are  not  authorized  to 
distribute  in  schools  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  copies  of  the  Daily  Review,  a  pro¬ 
jected  five-day  paper  for  school  children, 
Herbert  Askwith,  editor  of  the  paper, 
declared  this  week  it  will  be  issued  as 
planned  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Dr. 
O’Shea  issued  his  statement  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  school  teachers  in  which  he  said: 
“A  new  publication,  tabloid  in  form, 
makes  the  statement  that  it  will  be  on 
sale  in  every  school  on  the  morning  of 
every  school  day.” 

The  publishers  of  the  paper,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “have  no  authorization  from  the 
Board  of  Education  to  make  any  such 
statement.” 

Mr.  Askwith  said  he  had  talked  briefly 
with  Dr.  O’Shea  and  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  the  Review  would  be  permitted 
to  circulate  in  the  schools  in  the  manner 
originally  planned. 

Queried  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  Dr. 
O’Shea  said  he  is  still  abiding  by  his 
earlier  statement. 

“The  publishers  of  the  Daily  Review 
have  no  permission  to  distribute  their 
paper  in  the  schools,”  he  declared.  Mr. 
Askwith  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
thought  Dr.  O’Shea’s  objections  were 
based  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  paper’s 
plan  of  distribution.  No  newsboys  will 
be  placed  in  the  schools,  he  said.  The 
copies  will  be  handled  by  students  and 
teachers  desiring  them.  No  aggressive 
sales  policy  will  be  adopted,  he  asserted. 

The  Daily  Review  will  be  eight  pages 
in  size  when  started  and  will  go  to  12 
pages  later,  Mr.  Askwith  said.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  school  news  and  current 
events.  Daily  circulation  is  planned 
within  the  region  covered  by  overnight 
mail  from  New  York  and  a  weekly  is¬ 
sue  is  to  be  sent  throughout  the  country. 
No  advertising  will  be  carried  at  first, 
but  eventually  there  will  be  some  com¬ 
mercial  copy. 

TO  DISCUSS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Advertising  photography  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  April  22  at  the  Advertising  Gub, 
New  York.  Edward  J.  Steichen,  noted 
photographer  will  discuss  “Spotlights 
on  Photographing  Merchandise;”  and 
1  )avid  R.  Myers,  manager  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  department  of  the  William  C. 
Popper  Company,  will  discuss  etchings 
and  reproductions  as  applied  to  photog¬ 
raphy  in  advertising. 

EXPOSED  ‘‘SALARY  BUYING” 

Following  a  series  of  special  articles 
in  the  Toledo  Times  exposing  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  loan  companies  in  Toledo  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  salary-buying  “racket,” 
the  city  council  last  week  named  a 
.special  committee  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  conditions.  The  articles  were 
written  by  Wilfred  Hibbert,  Times  busi¬ 
ness  reporter,  after  interviews  with  labor¬ 
ing  men  who  were  victimized. 

CLAUDE  E.  GREGG 

Claude  E.  Gregg,  former  mayor  of 
\’incennes,  Ind.,  who  purchased  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  Commercial  in  September,  1929, 
from  the  late  Thomas  H.  Adams,  died 
April  14.  Mr.  Gregg  owned  the  Com¬ 
mercial  only  a  year.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  attorney  for  utilities. 

WEEKLY  FIFTY  YEARS  OLD 

The  Culpeper  (Va.)  Exponent,  weekly, 
marked  its  50th  anniversary  April  9. 


SPEAKS  ON  N.  Y.-CAIRO  PHONE 

Adolph  S.  Och*  Talk*  to  N.  Y.  Time* 

Man  in  Egypt  Through  Ship  Relay 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  to  Joseph  M.  Levy, 
the  Times'  Near  East  correspondent  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  last  week  on  a  new  radio¬ 
telephone  hook-up  by  way  of  the  Red 
Star  liner  Belgenland.  Mr.  Ochs,  in  his 
office  at  the  Times  Building,  was  able  to 
hear  clearly  the  words  of  Mr.  Levy,  who 
siKike  from  Shepheard’s  Hotel,  Cairo. 

The  conversation  at  the  Egyptian  end 
was  relayed  to  the  Belgenland,  100  miles 
off  Alexandria  on  a  world  tour  and  the 
liner  transmitted  it  by  directional  radio  to 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  receiving  station  at  Forked 
River,  N.  J.  From  the  Forked  River 
station  the  message  was  relayed  by  land 
wire  to  the  Walker  Street  station  in  New 
York  and  from  there  to  the  Times  office. 
Mr.  Ochs’  return  conversation  was  re¬ 
layed  to  the  transmitter  at  Ocean  Gates, 
N.  J.,  thence  to  the  Belgenland  and  event¬ 
ually  to  Cairo.  The  distance  each  con¬ 
versation  was  transmitted  was  about  6,000 
miles.  Members  of  the  American  lega¬ 
tion  at  Cairo  were  first  to  use  the  service 
in  a  conversation  with  Secretary  Stimson. 

DAILY’S  RADIO  POLICY 
IS  VINDICATED 

Northwe*t  Paper  Ha*  Banned  Pro¬ 
gram*  for  More  Than  a  Year — Cir¬ 
culation  Ha*  Gained  and  Station 
Advertiae*  It*  Feature* 

A  policy  of  giving  no  free  space  for 
local  or  national  radio  programs  has 
been  successfully  worked  out  by  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World  after 
a  trial  of  more  than  a  year. 

In  January,  1930,  when  a  northwest 
radio  chain  put  a  station  in  Wenatchee, 
the  World  decided  on  its  policy  of  re¬ 
garding  the  station  as  a  competitor,  and 
that  a  radio  program  deserves  no  more 
publicity  than,  say,  a  department  store 
sale,  which  is  usually  announced  in  gen¬ 
erous  newspaper  space. 

Except  for  a  news  announcement  that 
the  station  was  to  open,  the  World  has 
since  ignored  it  in  the  news  columns. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  station’s 
existence,  the  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  increased  materially,  and  against 
outside  competition,  which  proved  to  its 
executives  that  the  programs  had  little 
circulation  value. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  station  was 
hooked  up  with  another  chain,  but  get¬ 
ting  no  publicity  out  of  the  transaction, 
it  took  a  page  advertisement  in  the 
World  to  announce  the  change.  After 
the  hook-up  became  effective  in  Febru¬ 
ary  the  station  took  daily  space  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  programs. 

A  local  music  house  began  publishing 
the  programs  of  one  of  the  national  radio 
chains  in  paid  space  in  the  World,  and 
continued  it  daily  for  six  months. 

LENT  FLIES  FOR  SPLINT 

Rudolph  E.  IamU.  business  manager  of 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  who 
broke  his  leg  last  week  in  a  tennis 
match  at  the  I’assaic,  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
flew  to  Washington  this  week  to  get  an 
amliulatory  splint.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  physician,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Mc- 
(iiiffie.  Mr.  Lent  is  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  stayed  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
while  in  that  city.  He  declared  the  air¬ 
plane  ride  was  easier  on  his  injured  leg 
than  the  train  would  have  been. 

ENTERTAINED  CHILDREN 

The  15  children  who  were  rescued 
from  a  snow-bound  bus  in  southeastern 
Colorado  recently  with  the  aid  of 
newspaper  airplanes,  were  guests  of  the 
Denver  Post  this  week  in  a  visit  to  Den¬ 
ver.  Their  parents  accompanied  them 
and  Bryan  Untiedt,  hero  of  the  tragedy, 
who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  arms 
and  legs  after  they  were  frozen,  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  be  one  of  the 
party.  The  Post  was  one  of  the  papers 
whose  reporters  aided  in  the  rescue  W'ork. 
The  I.amar  Dailv  Aden’s  was  the  other. 


ENGLISH  PAPERS  SHIFT 
1 0  CHINESE  HANDS 

Four  Dailie*  in  Peiping,  Canton,  Han¬ 
kow  and  Shanghai  Now  Puh- 
li*hed  by  Native  Owner* — 
"Journal*  of  Opinion” 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Peiping,  China,  March  1. — The  pass¬ 
ing  of  English-language  daily  newspapers 
into  Chinese  hands  is  an  outstanding  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  journalism  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  recent  years.  The  Peiping  Leader- 
the  Canton  Gazette;  the  Hankow  Herald] 
and  the  Shanghai  China  Press,  arc  now 
owned  by  Chinese  interests. 

The  Peiping  Leader,  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  central  publicity  bureau  of  the 
national  government.  The  China  Press 
was  purchased  late  in  1930  by  the 
“chain  ”  mentioned  in  a  story  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  several  months  ago.  Holl- 
ington  K.  Tong,  publisher  of  the  Tien¬ 
tsin  Yung  Pao  and  a  former  student  in 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  its 
managing  editor.  The  syndicate  which 
now  owns  the  Press,  the  Yung  Pao,  and 
the  two  largest  vernacular  dailies  in 
China,  the  Sun  Pao  and  the  Sin  Wan 
Pao  in  Shanghai,  has  also  recently  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  the  third  largest  Chinese 
daily  in  Shanghai,  the  Shih  Pao. 

Although  there  are  now  27  daily  ven- 
nacular  papers  and  14  news  agencies  in 
Nanking,  the  capital  is  still  without  an 
English-language  paper.  Many  believe 
that  it  is  improbable  that  one  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  until  the  legations  are  moved 
from  Peiping  to  the  new  capital.  There 
are  now  too  few  persons  in  that  city  who 
understand  English  only. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  quite  clear, 
educated  Chinese  have  shown  a  marked 
preference  for  “journals  of  opinion”  in 
the  English  language.  Besides  the  oldest 
and  most  prosperous  of  them,  the  China 
Weekly  Review,  Shanghai,  published  by 
J.  B.  Powell,  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  three  others  are  controlled 
and  edited  by  Chinese.  They  are  The 
China  Critic,  Shanghai;  The  China 
Truth,  Canton,  and  The  New  China, 
Peiping.  The  last  named  is  edited  and 
published  by  the  Journalism  Club  of 
Yenching  University. 

The  chief  explanation  offered  for  the 
greater  success  of  English-language 
weeklies  is  that  they  suffer  much  less 
from  censorship  and  surveillance  by  the 
authorities.  In  employing  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  editors  of  vernacular  dailies 
have  almost  without  exception  given  these 
individuals  permanent  assignments  which 
require  a  command  of  both  languages. 
Students  in  journalism  in  the  several  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  offering  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism,  therefore,  desire  "laboratory”  work 
which  will  increase  their  acquaintance 
with  practices  on  English  publications. 

ENDOWING  ALUMNI  AWARD 

Former  Member*  of  N.  Y.  Po*t  Suff 
Sub*cribing  to  Fund 

Graduates  of  the  old  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Po.st  are  subscribing  to  Founders 
Memberships  in  the  Evening  Post 
Alumni  Association.  The  money  raised 
by  founders’  contributions  will  be  used 
to  endow  the  fund  from  which  will  be 
purchased  the  medal  given  each  year  to 
“any  individual  who  during  the  preceding 
year_  has  shown  courage,  rendered  public 
.service,  or  achieved  other  high  distinction 
in  American  journalism.”  The  1931 
medal  was  awarded  last  week  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Dana  Noyes,  financial  editor  of  the 
AVw  York  Times. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
group,  of  which  Robert  B.  McClean  of 
the  World  Wide  .Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  chairman,  follows :  Frederick  W. 
Gehle,  Miss  Amy  Loveman,  Chester 
Parish,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  M'illiam  H- 
Baldwin,  Henry  Eckhardt,  David  G. 
Evans,  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  Robert  E.  McAlarney  and 
Theodore  P.  Seymour. 

An  auditing  committee  was  named  as 
follows :  Arthur  F.  Requa,  A.  Frederick 
Glover,  and  Henry  Martin. 
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R.  P.  SCRIPPS— THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  NAME 

Editorial  Director  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  After  Years  of  Observation  and  Practice,  Has  Devel¬ 
oped  Philosophy  of  Journalism — Expresses  Views  in  Exclusive  Interview  With  Editor  &  Publisher 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


Robert  Paine  Scripps,  tall,  broad; 

shouldered  and  bearded,  and  35 
years  old,  as  president  and  editorial 
director  of  the  25  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  wields  an  editorial  in¬ 
fluence  probably  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  newspaperman  in  the  United 
States.  And  yet  he  is  known  sur¬ 
prisingly  little.  To  many  people,  even 
those  most  active  in  the  newspaper 
world,  he  has  remained  for  many 
years  only  a  name  suggesting  the  image 
of  the  late  Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  his 
father,  but  without  the  substance  and 
gusto  that  the  elder  Scripps’  name 
automatically  evoked. 

But  the  man  behind  the  name  is 
emerging.  Cautiously,  painstakingly  and 
with  energy,  the  image  of  his  famous 
father  constantly  before  him,  R.  P. 
Scripps  has  felt  his  way.  His  influence 
over  his  papers’  policies  has  been  felt 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  from  his 
home  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  the  memos 
to  editors  have  flown  thick  and  fast, 
which,  together  with  continual  “per¬ 
sonal  appearances,”  short,  snappy  and 
often  unanncunced,  in  the  offices  of  the 
various  newspapers  in  the  group,  have 
made  his  presence  and  his  ideas  force¬ 
fully  felt.  But  hitherto  he  has  been 
willing  to  work  behind  an  anonymity. 

Now  he  has  gone  on  record.  His 
political  views,  and  his  ideas  on 
economic  phases,  were  recently  written 
under  his  name  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  and  those  who  have  won¬ 
dered  about  the  young  man  narned 
Scripps  found  him  above  everything 
else  a  clear  thinker,  and  with  that  rare 
and  delightful  ability  to  express  him¬ 
self  concisely,  a  priceless  asset  in  a 
newspaper  oftice.  But  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  this  was  the  fact  that  in 
“Fundamentals,”  as  the  articles  were 
titled,  Robert  P.  Scripps  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  His  address  before  the 
meeting  of  progressive  politicians  in 
Washington  during  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  confirmed  this  belief. 

And  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHKR  this  week,  in  itself  a  rare 
occurrence,  Mr.  Scripps  expressed 
himself  on  a  number  of  newspaper 
practices,  informally  giving  his  journal¬ 
istic  credos  which  emerged  unhack¬ 
neyed,  to  the  point,  and  unweighted 
with  circumlocutions  and  high-sounding 
phrases.  Mr.  Scripps  impressed  this 
reporter  with  his  directness  of  thought, 
his  willingness  to  discuss  controversial 
matters  without  equivocation,  and  his 
total  lack  of  bunk  and  floriferous 
gestures. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it  young 
Scripps’  role  has  been  an  unusual  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  As  the  last  surviving  male 
memljer  of  the  illustrious  Scripps 
family,  it  fell  to  him  to  uphold  the 
family  tradition,  and  to  build  still 
greater  newspaper  mansions  on  the 
foundations  that  F-.  W.  so  zealously 
and  intelligently  laid.  That  in  itself 
was  a  big  order,  and  it  came  to  the 
young  man  when  he  was  a  raw,  tall, 
lean  adolescent,  only  vaguely  aware  of 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  was  made 
editorial  director  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  1917,  when  he 
was  21.  Under  the  tutelage  of  his 
aged  father,  he  learned  slowly,  care¬ 
fully,  even  humbly,  rememl)ering  the 
old  man’s  admonitions  to  “go  slow  in 
the  matter  of  exercising  control  over 
the  direction  of  the  institution”  until 
he  should  have  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  i^r- 
sonnel,  “and  until  you  have  had  time 
to  mature  your  own  convictions  with 
regard  to  public  policies.”  The  elder 
Scripps  was  disdainful  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  newsnapers,  and  this 
disdain  his  son  inherited,  but  when  the 
old  man  died  in  1926,  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany,  the  holding  company  for  the  vast 
enterprises,  Robert  P.  Scripps  per¬ 
force  had  to  turn  his  attention  to 


financial  matters.  He  hated  it,  and  he 
begrudged  all  the  time  it  took. 

And  then  the  ghost  of  his  father  and 
the  tremendous  legend  he  had  abou‘ 
him,  was  undoubtedly  both  a  Ixjon  and 
a  curse  to  the  young  Scripps.  There 


was  the  danger  that  he  would  become 
so  immersed  in  his  father’s  philosophy 
and  journalism  tenets,  so  anxious  to 
carry  on  as  his  father  had  done,  that 
liis  own  personality  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  process,  and  that  he,  who  from 
his  early  boyhotxl  days  showed  the  signs 
of  an  indeix'iident  and  distinct  person¬ 
ality  of  his  own,  might  become  a 
wraith,  repeating  the  words  of  F-.  W. 
like  a  jjarrot,  reflecting  a  diluted  glory 
(:{  a  famous  man.  Such  a  brilliant  aura 
might  easily  have  blunted  bis  own  jkt- 
ceptions,  as  it  has  done  in  numberless 
other  instances. 

Robert  Scripps’  cbance  for  emergence 
from  this  cloud  lay  in  only  one  direc¬ 
tion  :  Could  he  assimilate  the  rugged 
faith  of  his  father,  and  mingle  it  with 
his  own  carefully  thought-out  convic¬ 
tions?  Could  he  temper  the  tempera¬ 
ment  he  had  inherited  with  his  own? 
Could  he  accept,  in  essence,  what  his 
father  had  believed,  and  by  some 
mysterious  alchemy  emerge  with  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  own,  based  on  that  of  his 
forebear,  but  crystallized  into  sennething 
different,  sometbing  decidedly  his  own? 

Robert  Scripps  at  35  years  of  age  is 
at  the  outset  of  a  journalistic  career, 
and  it  is  much  too  early  to  say  how  and 
in  what  manner  he  will  develop  further. 
But  even  at  this  time  there  is  that  calm, 
sure  assurance  in  his  manner  and  warm 
logicality  in  his  nature  that  character¬ 
ized  his  father,  and  there  is  further  a 
tendency  to  stand  alone,  to  revere  the 
memory  of  his  father,  to  accept  his  pre¬ 
cepts,  to  build  as  he  builded — but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  dominated  from  the 
grave.  The  son  today  is  a  personage  in 


his  own  right,  and  one  that  E.  \V. 
would  have  been  very  proud  of.  Robert 
Scripps  is  alwve  everything  else  a  good 
newspaper  editorial  director,  and  he  is 
a  gentleman,  and  those  are  the  two 
things  that  his  father  hoped  he  would  be. 


“My  children  are  the  children  of  my 
loins,  my  newspapers  are  the  children 
of  my  spirit,”  E.  \V.  once  said,  and  one 
of  his  later  obsessions  was  to  mold  the 
children  so  that  they  would  carry  on 
his  newspai)crs  after  his  death.  .^t 
Miramar,  that  2,{K)0-acr  oasis  in  the 
de.sert  of  southern  Califi  lia  where  the 
newspaper  founder  brought  up  his 
family  and  ruled  his  paiKTs,  Robert 
Scripps  was  early  at  work  reading  the 
letters  his  father  had  written  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  what  they  had  written  to  him, 
as  were  James  (1.,  the  oldest  son,  and 
John  I’.,  the  second  son,  all  starting  this 
training  at  about  the  age  of  15.  At 
about  the  same  age  each  was  given  the 
job  of  running  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  great  ranch.  The  old  man  believed 
in  starting  them  early,  and  their  con¬ 
ventional  schfK)lii;g  was  a  matter  of 
little  moment  to  him,  although  tliere 
were  tutors  there.  A  great  reader  and 
student  himself,  E.  \V.  thought  that  if 
the  young  men  had  a  desire  for  learning 
they  could  get  what  they  wanted  alone 
better  than  taking  a  prescril)ed  course. 

Both  James  and  John  showed  a  zeal 
for  their  father’s  teachings  which  was 
of  course  very  gratifying  to  him,  and 
although  he  loved  Bob,  his  youngest, 
dearly,  he  had  his  doubts  at  first  of  his 
shaping  his  career  in  the  way  his  father 
would  have  it  shaped.  From  the  very 
beginning.  Bob  was  independent.  He 
was  resi)ectful  and  eagerly  willing  to 
learn,  but  he  had  a  streak  in  him  that 
must  have  delighted  E.  \\'.,  even  though 
it  was  not  in  line  with  what  he  wanted 
his  son  to  lie. 

At  12  years  old  Bob  was  so  lanky  and 


thin  that  he  began  to  worry  the  family, 
and  a  gymnasium  instructor  was  called 
in  to  put  the  boy  through  the  paces, 
take  him  on  long  walks — to  fill  out  the 
breadth  that  his  great  height  demanded. 
The  instructor  resigned  when  Bob  had 
developed  to  the  place  where  he  could 
knock  his  trainer  out  in  a  boxing 
match,  resigned  gladly  and  with  relief. 

In  1912,  before  he  was  17,  he  went 
to  work  on  a  Scripps- McRae  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Nctvs-Fost,  where  he 
started  as  his  father  had,  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  solicitor.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
reporter  and  did  other  tasks  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  paper.  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  the 
editor  of  the  paper. 

In  1913  he  visited  Europe,  and  in  1914 
he  went  to  work  in  the  San  Diego  cen¬ 
tral  office  of  the  newspapers,  where  he 
initiated  and  organized  the  Scripps’  edi¬ 
torial  bureau. 

_  Then  at  another  time  Bob  showed 
signs  ’of  being  a  poet.  That  flabber¬ 
gasted  E.  VV.,  but  he  took  the  boy  for 
what  he  was  and  waited  patiently  for 
that  stage  of  his  life  to  pass.  But  it 
hung  on  quite  a  while,  and  in  the 
meantime.  Bob  became  restless,  and  did 
an  unusual  thing — something  that  sons 
of  rich  men  seldom  do — he  decided  to 
get  away  from  home  and  cope  at  first 
hand  with  the  world. 

He  went  to  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.) 
oil  field,  and  tried  to  get  a  job  as  re¬ 
porter  on  a  paper  there.  He  was  given 
a  job  hustling  for  subscribers— and 
against  rival  papers  that  were  giving 
washboards  and  flat  irons  as  premiums. 
Bob  finally  landed  with  the  paper  giving 
washboards  away,  and  toted  one  around 
with  him  wherever  he  went. 

But  the  young  man  was  not  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  meet  the  housewives  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  he  was  the  men,  so  he  quit  the 
job  and  went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields. 
Finally  he  started  contracting,  building 
foundations  for  gas  engines  and  then 
loading  iron  pipe.  This  job  was  not  so 
profitable,  as  he  had  to  pay  hospital 
bills  when  one  of  his  employes  got  his 
leg  broken  while  loading  pipe. 

A  paper  in  Eureka,  Humboldt  County, 
Cal.,  finally  took  on  the  lanky  young 
man  as  a  reporter,  where  he  earned  $1 
a  day.  His  big  “break”  on  this  paper 
was  when  he  took  a  4()-niile  ride  with 
the  sheriff  to  witness  a  fight  between 
a  group  of  tough  lumlx*rjacks  and  a 
troupe  of  tough  circus  performers,  but 
this  service  was  not  appreciated  by  his 
boss  who,  although  he  spread  Bob’s 
story  all  over  the  front  page,  thought 
the  reporter  ought  to  have  stuck  to  his 
job  checking  the  marine  arrivals  and 
clearances. 

In  1916  he  went  to  .Australia,  and 
worked  on  a  new.spaper  there  and 
studied  political,  .social  and  economic 
conditions — subjects  which  have  always 
interested  him.  When  he  returned  in 
1917  he  married  Margaret  l.ou  Culbert¬ 
son,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  There  are  now 
four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  in  1917,  E.  W.  Scripps 
left  his  peace  and  ciuiet  of  Miramar,  and 
went  to  Washington,  and  threw  the 
whole  strength  of  his  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  behind  the  government.  Bob  was 
with  him  continually  in  those  days,  day 
and  night,  with  a  new  and  consuming 
interest  in  the  ncwspajiers. 

But  still  E.  W.  thought  his  other  sons 
were  his  logical  successors  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  The  old  man’s  plans  were 
crushed,  though,  in  the  years  following 
the  war  when  James  G.,  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  business  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  retirement  of  Milton  McRae 
in  1908,  died  suddenly  in  1921.  The 
second  son,  John  I’aul,  who  had  been 
editor-in-chief  of  the  papers,  had  died 
in  1914,  still  a  young  man.  Another 
son  had  died  in  infancy.  Robert  P. 
Scripps  was  the  old  man’s  last  hope  of 
carrying  on  the  Scripps  newspaper 


Robert  P.  Srripps  at  his  e.state  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  with  his  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Naekey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scripps  have  four  hoys  and  two  girls. 
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formula,  of  preserving  the  name  of 
Scripps  as  synonymous  with  a  free,  un¬ 
trammeled  and  energetic  press.  And 
that  is  what  E.  W.  Scripps  wanted  more 
than  anything  else. 

If  Robert  had  had  a  dilettante  atti¬ 
tude  toward  newspapers,  it  was  dis¬ 
persed  with  James’  death  and  the 
crushing  responsibility  he  knew  his 
father  had  imposed  on  him.  From  that 
date  on  he  became  a  serious  student  of 
newspapers  and  of  his  father’s  methods. 
He  was  made  editor-in-chief  of  the 
papers  before  he  was  21.  As  N.  D. 
Cochrane  wrote  recently  in  the  Scrif^ps- 
HoTH'ard  News,  from  which  much  of 
this  biographical  data  has  been  culled, 
“It  was  decided  to  throw  the  young  man 
into  deep  water  and  let  him  sink  or 
swim.  He  swam.  He  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  drown  at  any  time  since.” 

E.  \V.  Scripps  went  into  his  final  re¬ 
tirement  in  November,  1917,  following 
a  stroke  in  Washington.  He  told  the 
doctors'  that  he  wanted  just  five  more 
years  of  life  in  order  to  complete  Hob’s 
journalistic  education.  The  five  years 
were  up  in  1922.  In  192d  Bob  went 
with  him  on  a  six-month  yacht  cruise 
as  a  post-graduate  course.  After  that, 
he  entrusted  everything  to  his  son,  who 
became  trustee  of  the  Scripps  estate, 
and  to  Roy  W'.  Howard,  who  in  the 
meantime  Had  been  appointed  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board,  and  the  tired 
old  man  cruised  up  and  down  and  over 
and  across  the  world,  dying  at  last  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  March  12,  1926. 

Mr.  Scripps’  office  on  the  22nd  floor 
of  the  New  York  Central  Building,  230 
Park  avenue.  New  York,  reflects  the 
two  sides  of  his  nature — the  early,  ideal¬ 
istic  side  when  his  thoughts  ran  more 
to  verse  and  pictures  than  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  conduct  of  newspapers,  and  the 
newspaper  and  business  executive  he  has 
since  bwome,  a  man  of  quiet  conser\a- 
tive  tastes  much  more  concerned  with 
ideas  and  their  expression  than  with  the 
money  that  flows  into  the  Scripps- 
Howard  coffers. 

It  is  a  large  office,  panelled,  with  a 
learned  ceiling.  Two  French  windows 
with  a  wrought  iron  design  reach  to  the 
ceiling.  The  furniture  is  sturdy  and 
plain,  a  pleasing  combination  of  period 
and  modern  designs.  His  desk  is  a  flat- 
top  without  drawers.  Behind  the  desk, 
easily  accessible  is  a  built-in  l)ook-case. 
Two  brilliant  rugs  were  on  the  floor. 
A  numl)er  of  calla  lilies  were  in  a  vase 
on  one  of  the  tables. 

Mr.  Scripps  talks  rapidly  and  evenly, 
cordially.  and  with«jut  gulf  and 
ostentation. 

I  asked  Mr.  Scripps,  first  of  all,  what 
would  be  the  reasonable  limit  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  newspaper  group  such  as 
Scripps-Howard,  based  on  the  theory 
that  if  25  could  succeed,  why  it  wouldn’t 
1)e  possible  for  100  or  20U  under  the 
same  management  to  do  likewise. 

“There’s  no  reason  in  the  world,”  he 
said,  “why  100  or  200  papers  could  not 
be  operated  by  one  company,  except  just 
one  thing — where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  talent  to  run  them?  Financially 
there  would  be  no  drawback  to  such 
great  expansion.  But  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  expansion  is  dependent  on  your 
finding  the  men. 

“For  instance  we  could  not  have 
taken  over  the  New  York  World  papers 
if  the  Telegram  had  been  weak  in  its 
personnel,  and  if  we  couldn’t  bring  in 
the  personnel  resources  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  get  things  started.  They  could 
have  given  us  the  World  for  nothing, 
and  we’d  have  been  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

“W'hen  we  ha\e  decided  we  have  a 
good  editor  we  give  him  a  lot  of  leeway. 
He  runs  the  whole  .show  in  his  own 
town.  But  l)efore  we  can  give  a  man 
such  responsibility  we  must  know  who 
he  is  and  what  he  has  done  and  what 
he  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future.  We 
must  know  that  he  is  sympathetic 
to  Scripps-Howard  policies,  generally 
speaking,  and  that  he  is  temperamentally 
fitted  to  edit  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  He  must  know  our  point  of 
view,  he  must  have  integrity;  and  an 
ability  to  make  his  newspaper  a  going 
affair.  When  we  have  such  a  one  we 
turn  him  loose.  He  can  dictate  his  own 
local,  or  even  his  state  policy.  Only  in 


national  iK)licies  does  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  point  the  way. 

“I  must  know  the  man  personally  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  an  editor.  If  his 
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iwrformance  does  not  hold  up  to  our 
expectations  and  if  we  lose  confidence 
in  him,  he  cannot,  of  course,  stay  on. 
Such  men  as  we  try  to  find  to  be  our 
editors  are  hard  to  find,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  tribute  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  have  found  and  developed 
as  many  as  we  have. 

“And  here’s  another  thing :  When 
my  father  had  only  three  papers  he 
could  watch  all  of  them  closely;  he 
could  get  acquainted  with  their  person¬ 
nel,  and  see  first-hand  how  they  were 
getting  along.  Now  with  25  newspapers 
it  is  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  get 
around  to  all  of  them.  And  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  be  visited  so  that  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  organization  may  be 
kept  intact.  I  get  around  to  quite  a 
number  and  shoot  across  the  country 
at  least  twice  a  year,  but  I  cannot  get 
them  all  in.  Someone  else  has  to  go. 
If  there  were  100  papers  that  would 
mean  a  tough  job. 

“However  Scripps-Howard  has  no 
ambition  to  own  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  If  we  can  find 
enough  talent  to  keep  expanding  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  inclination  to  stop,  but 
there  is  a  limit  on  what  talent  you  can 
develop.  We  have  talent  developing  in 
all  our  newspapers,  and  our  organization 
will  likely  grow  as  this  talent  shows 
itself  worthy  of  the  responsibilities  we 
necessarily  imt  se  upon  it.  We  would 
never  be  inter<  ted  in  taking  over  any 
property  unless  we  knew  beforehand 
that  we  had  a  capable  staff  to  man  it.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Scripps  if  there  might 
not  be  a  public  resentment  toward  such 
a  wholesale  ownership  of  newspapers. 

“A  newspaper  trust,”  he  said,  “would 
meet  with  a  tremendous  public  hatred. 
But  under  our  policies  I  don’t  think  a 
situation  like  that  would  develop.  In 
the  first  place  I  would  avoid  going  into 
a  city  where  there  was  no  opposition. 
Some  newspaper  groups  are  being  built 
up  on  that  basis,  as  you  know.  Well. 
Scripps-Howard  would  avoid  that.  We 
like  opposition.  We  like  .to  make 
friends,  and  we  realize  we  have  to  make 
enemies  in  some  cases  because  of  our 
disinterested  policies.  But  then  I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  newspapers  worth 
a  damn  that  haven’t  enemies.” 

Then  Mr.  Scripps  read  from  a  letter 
he  had  written  which,  he  said,  summed 
up  his  theories  on  group  ownership  of 
newspapers : 

“It  strikes  me  that  the  chief  concern 
of  the  public  with  the  newspaper  press 
is  that  its  motives  shall  be  unmixed, 
that  it  shall  have  no  special  interests  to 
serve.  If  a  newspaper  be  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting,  slow  or  inadequate  in  news 
coverage,  poorly  printed  or  otherwise 
physically  deficient,  people  can  easily 


and  quickly  mark  such  shortcomings — 
and  read  some  other  paper.  The  seri¬ 
ous  situation  and  one  that  takes  Icmg 
to  recognize  is  that  of  the  newspaper 
whose  owner,  or  owners,  have  personal 
axes  to  grind. 

“Given  a  reasonable  amount  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  just  the  elements  of  technical 
training,  it  strikes  me  that  the  best  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  newspaper  publisher — not 
necessarily  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
but  certainly  from  the  public  point  of 
view — is  that  he  shall  be  exclusively  a 
newspaperman,  with  all  his  eggs  in  at 
least  one  kind  of  basket,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  watch  the  eggs. 

“With  all  this  in  mind,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  careers  of  a  number  of  successful 
new'spapermen  I  have  known  or  know 
of,  I  have  often  wondered  what  other 
course  than  the  course  toward  group 
operation  successful  journalism  in  this 
country  could  logically  take. 

“Consider  the  case  of  a  man,  usually 
young,  who  has  actually  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  great  and  financially  in¬ 
dependent  journal  in  any  American 
city.  He  has  necessarily  created  an 
organization  in  both  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  competent  to  carry  on  with 
little  supervision — and  if  he  is  the  sort 
of  publisher  who  seeks  to  make  his  paper 
an  institution,  not  simply  a  means  of 
personal  expression,  he  lets  his  associ¬ 
ates  function  as  freely  as  possible.  He 
has  created  cash  reserves  and  credit,  and 
a  reputation  for  political  sagacity  and 
leadership.  He  is  not  temperamentally 
fitted  to  play  golf  six  days  a  week. 

“If  such  a  man  sticks  to  his  home 
town  he  will  go  into  outside  business, 
or  into  politics  as  an  office  seeker,  or 
‘boss,’  in  either  case  establishing  outside 
and  quite  ‘special’  interests,  so  far  as 
the  trade  of  journalism  is  concerned — 
interests  bound  to  react  unfavorably  upon 
his  journalistic  reputation,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  warp  his  journalistic  judgment  and 
integrity,  in  either  case  injuring  his 
newspaper. 

“What  else  should  such  a  man  do 
except  go  to  another  community  and 
start  or  buy  another  newspaper?  If  he 
does  so,  then  we  shall  have  two  links 
at  least  in  a  ‘chain.’ 

“I  can  recall  discussing  exactly  this 
turning  point  in  his  own  career  with 
my  father.  Apparently  one  of  his  earli¬ 
est  determinations  was  that  when  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalism  he 
adopted  it  for  life  and  exclusively,  to 
prosper  or  to  fail  by.  When  he  found 
that  he  had  acquired  control  of  the 
Cleveland  Tress,  that  it  could  make  rea¬ 
sonable  profits  and  function  editorially 
without  his  personal  presence  in  the 
office  except  for  short  periods,  and  when 
he  found  that  his  chief  diversions  of 
reading  and  studying  failed  altogether  to 
satisfy,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  something 
constructive  to  do.  And  so  he  launched 
what  has  lx;come  the  Scripps- H  o'Ward 
group  of  newspapers  by  going  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  put  a  badly  run  down  and 
then  bankrupt  daily  on  its  feet. 

“A  common  phrase,  and  in  derogation 
of  the  group  newspaper  is  ‘foreign 
ownership.’  (ieographically  it  descrilies 
the  situation  fairly  accurately.  Local 
editors  and  business  managers  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  as  well  as 
many  other  partners,  are  considerable 
and  influential  stockholders.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  live  in  Ohio  and  Connecticut  and 
have,  as  trustee  of  the  estate  of  E.  W'. 
Scripps,  controlling  voice  in  affairs  and 
policies  of  newspapers  in  California, 
Tennessee  and  other  states. 

“However  it  is  my  feeling  that  jour¬ 
nalistic  obligations  are  the  same  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  I  am  actually  less 
of  a  foreigner  in  any  newspaper  field  in 
.\merica  than  is.  for  instance,  a  contem¬ 
porary  who  holds  and  chiefly  prizes 
public  office  as  a  member  of  a  political 
party,  or  who  is  in  the  real  estate  or 
banking  or  some  other  outside  business 
which  has  its  special  point  of  view,  and 
of  whose  total  assets  his  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  comprise  only  a  minor  part.” 

Mr.  Scripps  said  he  thought  there 
were  too  many  features  in  newspapers, 
and  that  there  was  a  trend  away  from 
the  “canned  material.”  This,  he  believes, 
will  lead  toward  less  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  and  better  selected 
staffs. 


“The  well  known  writer,  such  as 
Heywood  Broun,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
and  others  belong  on  the  newspaper' 
though,”  Mr.  Scripps  said,  “when  what 
they  write  bears  on  the  news.  When 
they  write  other  things  their  copy  should 
go  in  magazines  and  books. 

“After  all,  our  newspaper  type  and 
production  cost  much  more  than  the 
book  publisher’s  because  we  are  geared 
to  a  high  speed.  We  spend  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  save  10  or  IS 
minutes  in  production.  I  have  never 
seen  the  use  of  throwing  untimely  stuff 
into  our  great  presses  when  some  book 
publishing  firm  can  do  a  better  job  of  it 
and  for  less  cost.” 

“Do  you  feel  that  the  editorial  page 
is  losing  its  influence?”  I  asked  him. 

“It  depends  on  the  editorial  page,”  he 
said.  “I  believe  that  the  pages  that  fol¬ 
low  the  news  are  widely  read.  If  I  were 
running  an  editorial  page,  I  would  carry 
comment  on  some  one  story  that  would 
likely  be  the  most  talked  about — even  if 
it  ran  to  only  50  words.  In  this  way 
you  could  build  up  a  habit  among  your 
readers  for  reading  the  page.” 

Mr.  Scripps  has  little  faith  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  “Training  for  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  said,  “differs  from  training 
for  medicine  or  the  bar.  There  is  no 
effective  teaching  of  technique  in  jour¬ 
nalism  because  the  technique  changes 
too  often.  And  for  that  matter  every 
managing  editor  has  his  own  technique. 
The  aspiring  newspaperman  must  develop 
the  facility  to  write  above  everything 
else.  He  must  get  a  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  some  habit  of  using  statistics 
and  so  on.  The  technique  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  is  very  simple  and  easily 
assimilated.” 

Mr.  Scripps  spoke  of  his  recent  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Fundamentals,”  and  said  that 
there  had  been  an  unlooked  for  reaction 
from  them.  He  spoke  of  the  great  pile 
of  highly  intelligent  as  well  as  “nut” 
letters  he  had  received.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  surprise  was  that  he  had 
seldom  written  under  his  signature, 
although  he  had  written  many  editorials, 
and  was  continually  writing  memos  to 
editors  and  others.  The  publication  of 
his  articles  does  not  mean  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  write  more  for  the  newspapers. 
“I  never  write  anything  that  I  can  get 
anyone  else  to  write,”  he  said. 

“I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
editorial  end  of  the  papers,”  he  said. 
“Of  course  I  have  to  assume  an  active 
interest  if  business  goes  to  pot,  but  my 
interests  actually  lie  in  other  directions. 
My  brother  Jim  was  to  do  the  financial 
worrying,  but  both  dad  and  Jim  died, 
and  I  had  to  learn  something  about  it. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  money  as  such. 
Hell’s  fire!  I  see  it  floating  by  in  a 
constant  stream,  just  alwve  all  our 
heads,  but  no  one  reaches  out  to  stop 
the  flow.  It  goes  back  into  the  business." 

Mr.  Scripps  does  most  of  his  work 
in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  only  coming  to  the 
city  on  special  appointments  or  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  He  likes  to  visit  the 
newspapers,  he  said,  altiiough  he  had  no 
favorites  among  them. 

“I  like  to  go  to  El  Paso,”  he  said, 
“because  it  is  just  across  the  border 
from  Juarez.  But  instead  I  have  to  go 
to  places  where  the  business  is  bad. 
There’s  something  wrong  with  a  news- 
I)aper  that  doesn’t  make  money,  and  we 
have  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 


ELECTED  TO  BOARD 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  .'\nieri- 
can  .Arbitration  .Association,  meeting  at 
the  offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  April  7,  elected 
George  P.  Brett,  Jr.,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Macmillan  Company, 
and  Malcolm  Muir,  president  of  the  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Publishing  Company,  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Association  for  a  four-year 
period. 

PROMOTED  INDIAN  BUREAU 

■A  movement  led  by  the  Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  seeking  a  new  state  bureau 
to  coordinate  Indian  affairs  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion  on  April  9  when 
the  New  York  state  assembly  ratified  a 
bill  setting  up  such  an  agency.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  the  Courier-Express  showed  condi¬ 
tions  on  various  Indian  reservations  m 
its  territory. 
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It  Has  Widened  Field  of  Human  Interest  to  Be  Served  by  Newspapers,  Which  He  Believes  Are  Today 
Doing  Public’s  Work  Better  Than  Ever — People  Buying  Papers  for  News 
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A  in  answering  your  questions. 

I  think  the  appeal  of  a  newspaper  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  three  classifica¬ 
tions,  news,  features  and  editorial. 

I  believe  that  most  peonle  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  information  contained  in 
its  news  columns.  They  are  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  what  is  going  on  in  places 
that  they  know  and  among  people  that 
they  know. 

I  think  the  second  most  important 
thing  is  the  features,  the  enlightening 
and  entertaining  contributors,  the  amus¬ 
ing  writers  and  artists. 

Third,  I  think  the  editorial  attitude  of 
the  newspai^r  appeals  to  those  who 
agree  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
offends  many  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  it. 

Papers  have  been  very  successful 
without  any  particular  editorial  attitude. 
The  old  New  York  Herald  under  Ben¬ 
nett  had  very  little  editorial  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  a  well-written  editorial, 
containing  an  honest  expression  of  in¬ 
telligent  views  and  expressing  sincere 
consideration  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  public,  undoubtedly  arouses  interest 
and  excites  approval. 

You  ask  if  the  public  any  longer 
appreciates  personal  journalism,  crusad¬ 
ing  against  commercial  and  political 
exploitation. 

I  certainly  think  the  public  appreciates 
intelligent  interest  in  their  welfare  exhib¬ 
ited  by  their  newspaper,  but  they  fre¬ 
quently  weary  of  the  expression  of 
personal  prejudice  in  editorials  or  the 
exhibition  of  personal  hostility. 

You  ask  if  newspapers  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  competition 
of  the  radio.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been. 

The  radio  has  a  field  of  its  own.  The 
newspaper’s  field  is  largely  different. 

The  newspaper  is  a  compendium  of 
information  and  perhaps  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  summary  of  all  the  news 
and  out  of  this  careful  collection  of 
news  reports  of  all  kinds  and  from  every 
section,  of  features,  of  various  degrees 
of  information  and  entertainment,  of 
comment  of  more  or  less  interest  and 
excellence,  the  reader  selects  in  a  brief 
hour’s  reading  that  which  he  needs  and 
that  which  he  enjoys. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  likely 
to  be  devised  in  our  age  to  take  the 
place  of  the  newspaper.  Nothing  else 
can  be  substituted  for  the  reader’s  own 
selection  of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  suit  his  own  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments.  Nothing  else  can  present  the 
whole  summary  of  world  events  and 
world  opinions  in  so  concentrated  a 
form.  Nothing  else  is  so  useful,  so  en¬ 
joyable  and  so  easily  and  immediately 
obtainable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  radio 
hurt  the  newspaper?  Apparently  there 
are  more  people  reading  newspapers 
than  there  were  before  the  radio  came 
into  existence  and  apparently  there  is 
more  advertising  in  newspapers  than 
there  was. 

Anything  that  develops  advertising 
must  eventually  help  the  newspapers, 
^au.se  the  greater  part  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  will  eventually  find  its  way  into  the 
newspapers. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  a  stable 
value.  Automobiles  and  golf  came  along 
to  take  people  from  the  house  out-of- 
doors,  but  people  continued  to  read  the 
newspapers,  and  if  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  golf  and  automobiles  they 
read  the  newspapers  to  get  some  of  their 
information  about  these  things. 

Moving  pictures  came  along  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  attract  people  and  people  were 
duly  entertained  and  attracted,  but  they 
read  the  newspapers  just  the  same  and 
read  about  the  moving  pictures  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  radio  came  along  to  give  the 
people  another  kind  of  entertainment,  to 
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put  them  into  closer  contact  with  per-  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  one  of  the  more  conscientiously  than  jt  has  ever 
sonalities,  to  give  them  a  larger  scope  of  many  defects  in  newspaper  practice,  due  done  m  the  history  of  journalism, 
enjoyment.  Consequently  it  gave  the  to  the  failure  of  newspapermen  to  "  ’ 
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William  Randolph  Hearst 


of  the  events  and  individuals  that  the 
newspapers  kept  the  public  informed 
about. 

I  do  not  think  the  radio  has  done  the 
newspapers  any  harm,  nor  has  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture,  nor  has  the  automobile.  All 
these  things  have  merely  widened  the 
sphere  of  human  interest  and  given  the 
newspapers  greater  opportunity. 

There  is  one  thing  mentioned  in  your 
telegram  which  I  think  is  bad  business 
on  the  part  of  newspapers,  and  that  is 
to  give  free  advertising  in  their  columns 
to  advertisers  who  are  paying  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  other  directions,  as  is  done  in 
the  radio  columns  of  most  newspapers. 


You  ask  me  if  newspapers  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
crime. 

I  would  say  they  are  not,  unless  they 
have  advocated  prohibition. 

You  ask  me  if  modern  newspapers  can 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  public 
wrongs.  There  is  always  plenty  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  against  public  wrongs.  The 
function  of  the  newspaper  is  to  express 
it  and  organize  it  and  make  it  socially 
and  politically  effective. 

You  ask  if  I  think  the  American 
press  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  and 
improving  its  opportunities  for  public 
service. 


BRUSH-MCK)RE  GROUP  HOLDS  CONFERENCE 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Canton,  O.,  April  13. — Arranged  as  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
discussion  of  mutual  problems,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  started  a 
series  of  shop-talk  conferences  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  executives  of  its  eight 
Ohio  dailies. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Canton  \Repository,  execu¬ 
tive  headquarters  for  Brush-Moore,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  April  11  and  12. 
Departmental  sessions  were  held  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  each  day. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  United 
Press,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
banquet  Saturday  night  in  Hotel  Onesto. 
Othert  on  the  program  were  Jesse  H. 
Mason,  superintendent  of  Canton  public 
schools,  and  executive  officers  of  Brush- 
Moore  including  Louis  H.  Brush  of 
Salem,  president ;  Roy  D.  Moore  of  Can¬ 
ton,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 


and  William  H.  Vodrey  of  East  Liver- 
nool,  secretary-treasurer. 

Papers  and  their  executives  at  the  con¬ 
ference  included  the  Canton  Repository, 
Henry  R.  Schaffner,  J.  D.  Raridan, 
Stewart  H.  Brush,  I.  K.  Vodrey,  Paul 
F.  Morgan  and  D.  L.  Buchanan ;  Steu¬ 
benville  Herald-Star.  Herbert  W.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Joseph  Long,  N.  E.  Worstall  and 
Abe  Goldberg;  Portsmouth  Times,  1.  R. 
\'an  Aurmen,  Frank  Sheridan  and  Mur- 
rav  Powers. 

Marion  Star,  George  H.  Van  Fleet, 
Raymond  F.  Fletcher,  H.  G.  Greenfield 
and  Harry  S.  Elliott ;  Mansfield  News, 
James  C.  Woods,  Robert  Lane  and  Ross 
D.  McMichael;  East  Liverpool  Retnew, 
C.  H.  Hughes,  Clyde  L.  Smith,  Frank 
O’Hanlon  and  H.  J.  Kauffman ;  Salem 
Neivs.  Ralph  W.  Hawley,  Forest  Glasgo 
and  Francis  Wise;  Lorain  Titnes-Her- 
ald,  E.  M.  Grimes,  John  M.  Clark,  Tex 
DeWeese  and  Joseph  Kuebler. 
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Advertising  Must  Check  Suspicion 
of  Waste,  Gundlach  Says 

Advertising  must  check  a  growing 
feeling  of  suspicion  among  advertisers 
and  consumers  that  advertising  is  a 
factor  which  increases  costs  and  living 
expenses,  E.  T.  Gundlach,  president  of 
Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  told 
members  of  Chicago  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  recently. 

“If  advertising  keeps  to  the  right  eco¬ 
nomic  track,  its  volume  and  influence  are 
bound  to  grow  with  the  onward  march 
of  business  in  the  coming  years,”  he 
said,  "but,  if  it  becomes  increasingly 
based  on  the  vague  notions  that  seem  to 
dominate  some  proportion  of  it  today, 
advertising  is  due  for  a  ‘beautiful 
puncture.’ 

“To  check  the  growing  suspicion  that 
advertising  may  be  a  waste,  advertising 
must  eliminate  certain  fetishistic  ideas 
that  flourish  in  some  quarters.  It  must 
rid  itself  of  vague  notions  about  mass 
psychology,  of  the  beautiful  metaphors 
and  pictures  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  product  that  is  being  advertised, 
and  of  the  literary  piffle  that  appears  as 
selling  copy.” 

INTERSTATE  GROUP  MEETS 

Newspaper  AdvertUing  Manager*  Hear 
Speaker*  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

T  he  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  held  its  spring  meeting  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  April  11,  with  the  Vine- 
land  Evening  Journal  and  Arthur  J. 
Scholz,  its  advertising  manager,  as  hosts. 

Speakers  included  Grover  W.  Boyd, 
Donora  (Pa.)  Herald- American,  and 
vice-president  of  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  and  Samuel  H. 
Rosenthal,  vice-president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Register. 

New  members  admitted  were  Henry 
F.  Bunocore,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
Ncws;  James  Kearney,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  and  State  Gacette;  E.  M.  IXiddy, 
Conshohocken  (Pa.)  Recorder;  Frank 
H.  Cook,  Sayre  (Pa.)  Times;  Edward 
Bates,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Repub¬ 
lican;  Gerald  F.  Blessing,  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald;  Howard  C. 
Berky,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 
Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  July 
11  at  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

INDICTED  FOR  LIBEL 

Glen  L.  Eyler,  publisher,  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Morning  Ne^vs,  is  one  of  the 
four  citizens  indicted  there  on  criminal 
libel  charges  in  connection  with  their 
opposition  to  a  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant.  Other  defendants  are 
Doyle  Jurney  and  Levi  Jones,  employes 
of  the  Interstate  Power  Company,  and 
Jack  Hayden,  lalxir  union  organizer.  L. 
L.  Smith  also  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  making  a  false  certificate  concerning 
a  petition  which  asked  that  the  Interstate 
Power  Company  be  given  a  25-year  ex¬ 
tension  on  its  franchise. 

FORD  GETS  OLD  PRESS 

The  old  Cranston  press  which  for  the 
past  45  years  has  printed  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enter- 
,  prise,  has  been  presented  to  Henry  Ford 
for  his  museum  of  Americana  at  the 
,  Edison  Institute  of  Technology,  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich.  The  Enterprise  has  just  oc¬ 
cupied  its  new  building.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
I  G.  Wayman  is  editor  of  the  Enterprise, 
•  The  press  was  built  for  the  Mechanics 
:  Hall  Exposition  in  Boston  in  1886  and 
won  a  gold  medal  there. 
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SCHOOL  COOPERATION  STRESSED  BY  SHEDD 


representatives  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  and  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  which 
was  reported  in  detail  on  pa^  22  of  the  April 
II  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  A  resolute 
was  passed  citing  the  need  for  a  high  definite 
standard  of  school  training  and  for  coo|>eratioa 
between  newspapers  and  schools.] 

It  was  further  voted  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  to  recommend  to  the  various 
parent  organizations  that  this  joint  com¬ 
mittee  be  given  a  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  means  for  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  this  cooperative  movement. 
It  was  also  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
two  editorial  organizations,  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  schools  already  having  taken 
such  a  position,  that  a  technical  survey 
of  the  problems  of  education  for  journal¬ 
ism,  of  the  curricula  and  direction  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  need  and  opportunity 
of  newspaper  service,  be  sought,  through 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  any  other 
competent  agency.  These  formal  recom¬ 
mendations  will  come  before  you  for 
action  at  the  proper  time  in  the  course 
of  this  convention. 

It  was  not  much,  perhaps,  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  such  a  conference  and  with  such 
a  degree  of  effort 
involved.  Yet  it 
was  very  much  to 
accomplish.  Dt. 
Bleyer  of  Wis¬ 
consin  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  gathering 
was  of  as  great 
consequence  for  the 
efficient  education 
for  journalism  and 
the  confirmation  of 
its  highest  stand¬ 
ards,  as  all  that 
had  previously 
^en  accomplished 
in  more  than  20 
years  of  effort.  At 
least  it  was  an 
agreement  upon  a 
desirable  and 

\l  needed  service,  a 
I  recognition  of  the 
means  for  reiider- 
ing  that  service,  a 
\  joining  of  news- 

\  paper  service  and 

j  I  educational  faculty 

/  i  toward  the  objec- 

tive  of  such  serv- 
»1||^  J  I  ice,  and  an  agree- 
X  nient  for  mutual 

lBt  study  and  invcsti- 

W  y  gation  and  devel- 

opmcnt  of  the  best 
y  available  methods 

^  _  to  that  end.  This 

was  the  initial  step 
of  these  great 
— forces,  in  common. 
’  We  could  not 

,  ■  reach  our  objective 

^  single  stride. 
W’e  did  not  at- 
tempt  to  do  that. 
We  established  a 
unison  of  purpose, 
.  and  we  go  hack  to 

^  our  parent  organ- 

N.  izations,  asking 

N-  that  we,  or  others 

N.  who  may  he  chosen 

N.  to  fill  our  places, 

I  •  be  continued  in  au- 

V  thorized  effort  to 

^  complete  the  task. 

I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  guilty  of  ex- 
aggeration  when  I 
■  •  urge  upon  this  So- 

J  '  .  cietv  the  desir- 

ability  of  its  sanc- 
.y  tion  for  further 

f  //  effort  in  this  direc- 

/y/ //^  tion  and  say  that  I 

/  I  of  oo  single 

j  contribution  which 

\  this  organization 
y  I  in I  can  make  to  the 
_ L  (Coni,  on  />.  86) 


A  LT  HOUGH  somewhat  delayed  in 
starting  fall  activities,  your  president 
has  addressed  light  groups  of  newspaper 
men  and  educators  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  term  of  office.  Engagements  for  the 
future  include  participation  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  problems  at  Prince-  newspaper  training  each  year, 
ton  University,  April  24;  the  Southwest-  sending  out  as  many  more, 
ern  Newspaper  Conference  under  the  aus-  graduation  in  their  degree  or  diploma,  but 
pices  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus-  ^I’ith  a  record  of  attendance  upon 
tin,  Texas^  May  1,  and  Journalism  Week  course  in  journalism.  Is  it  not  much  in 

at  the  Unnersity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  the  interest  of  the  profession  of  journal-  _  _  _ 

Mo.,  May  5.  ism,  or  we  will  call  it  the  service  of  sirable  and  possible, 

V'ery  much  of  this  work,  the  greater  newspapers  if  you  do  not  like  the  pro¬ 
part  of  it  by  far,  has  had  to  do  with  fessional  designation,  that  this  education, 
the  problems  of  specific  education  for  these  courses  in  training,  shall  be  wisely 
newspaper  service,  the  problems  of  the  directed,  shall  recognize  the  standards 
schools  of  journalism.  It  was  early  my  w'hich  we  believe  to  be  essential? 
thought  that  these  problems,  generally  not  as  much  in  the  interest  of  efficient 
grouped  as  if  a  single  problem,  over  newspaper  service  that  we  shall  give  at- 
which  there  has  been  continuing  and  |  ‘  ‘  ‘ 

increasing  controversy  for  several  years,  doing,  as  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
were  worthy  of  concentrated  study  and  sociation  or  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
effort  to  find  a  reasonable  and  accept¬ 
able  solution.  We  recognize  the  need 
of  better  equipment  for  new’spaper  serv¬ 
ice. 


Folloiinng,  in  part,  is  the  opening  address  of  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  convention  of  that  group  in  Washington, 
Thursday  of  this  week. 


and  are  to  find  a  means  of  service,  I  have  sought 
short  of  contact  at  every  opportunity  with  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  direc- 
a  tion  of  schools  of  journalism  and  have, 
to  the  limits  of  my  ability,  entered  into 
their  work  myself.  I  conceived  it  de- 
‘  ^  as  well,  that  we  in 

newspaper  service  and  they,  seeking  to 
forward  education  for  newspaper  service, 
should  get  together,  agree  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  aim,  join  our  efforts  in  a  common 
Is  it  undertaking  to  accomplish  that  aim.  And, 
not  a  little  actually  to  my  surprise,  and 
„  to  the  contradiction  of  mv  previous 

tention  and  help  to  what  these  schools  are  doubts,  I  have  found  on  the  part  of 
j  -  __  -  those  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  fairly 

representative  of  the  direction  and  fac¬ 
tion  shall  lend  their  counsel  and  advice  u]ty  of  schools  of  journalism,  a  readiness 
and  to  some  degree  influence  the  work  foj-  such  cooperation  and  even  an  eager- 
of  schools  of  medicine  and  law?  ness  to  achieve  it 

.‘V  least,  such  has  been  my  belief,  and  shedd  here  described  the  conference  in 

Some  of  US  who  are  older  can  re-  with  that  thought  in  mind  and  a  purpose  Oeveland,  April  4,  attended  by  himself  and 
member  the  time 
when  the  college 
man  was  the  ex¬ 
ception  on  our 
staffs.  And  it  is 
with  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction 
that  we  can  now 
mark  the  contrast 
in  the  fact  that  col¬ 
lege-trained  m  e  n 
and  women  are  in 
the  majority  even 
on  our  news  staffs. 

We  in  the  news¬ 
paper  service  are 
called  upon  to 
cover  a  vastly 
wider  range  of 
news,  and  to  cover 
it  efficiently,  effec¬ 
tively,  we  need  a 
better  mental 
equipment  than 
was  required  a 
generation  ago. 

The  demand  for 
college  -  trained 
newspaper  workers 
is  a  wholly  natural 
parallel  of  the  en- 
larged  demand 
upon  our  news¬ 
paper  service. 

The  schools  of 
Journalism  have 
come.  Admit  that 
they  have  come 
without  our  seek¬ 
ing,  for  the  most 
part.  But  they  are 
here,  and  they  are 
increasing  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  seem  to 
have  no  dearth  of 
student  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  serv¬ 
ices,  and,  whether 
or  not  they  have 
become  fully  ad¬ 
justed  to  our  re¬ 
quirements,  there 
is  a  field  of  service 
open  to  them,  in 
which  they  can  do 
something  for  us 
and  for  our  service 
of  the  people  and 
of  civilization  more 
conveniently  and 
perhaps  better, 
than  under  present 
circumstances,  we 
can  do  it — at  least 
than  we  are  doing 
it — for  ourselves. 

These  schools  of 
journalism  arc 
graduating  some 
1200  students  from 
their  courses  in 
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BABSON  FINDS  CONDITIONS  IMPROVING 


But  Further  Readjustments  Will  Be  Necessary,  Noted  Economist  Says — Flattening  Out  of  Wholesale 
Prices  and  Depletion  of  Merchants’  Stocks  Held  as  Signs  Auguring  Well  for  Future 


.  V 

y 


take  wales,  Fla.,  April  14.— The 

business  depression  reached  its  lowest 


h  business  depression  reached  its  lowest 
noint  last  December,  and  is  now  still 
P." V  *  . . W  Rah- 


By  J.  E.  WORTHINGTON 

Publisher,  Lake  Wales  Highlander 


^hting  its  way  upward,  Roger  W  .  Bab- 
son,  the  noted  statistician,  economist  and 
business  prognosticator,  declared  in  an 
exclusive  interview  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  Seen  at  his  winter 
home  at  Mountain  Lake,  Fla.,  Mr.  Bab- 
son  said  that  wholesale  prices  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  flatten  out,  and  that  merchants’ 
stocks  are  gradually  reaching  a  place 
where  renewals  are  ordered,  a  sign  aug¬ 
uring  well  for  the  future. 

Considerable  readjustment  of  condi- 
ditions,  including  a  reduction  in  the  wage 
scale,  and  a  more  “religious”  attitude  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  and  wage 
earners  "to  give  the  public  as  much  as 
possible  .  .  .  rather  than  as  little  as 
^ssible”  will  need  to  be  put  into  effect 
before  business  normalcy  is  achieved, 
Mr.  Babson  said. 

•‘General  business  has  already  seen  its 
low  point  of  this  period  of  depression,” 
said  Mr.  Babson.  "Of  course  conditions 
differ  with  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  with  different  industries,  but  an 
average  of  all  sections  and  all  industries 
show  that  the  low  point  was  reached  the 
last  of  December,  1930. 

"The  sections  and  the  industries  which 
were  first  to  be  hit,  will  be  the  first  to 


nate  a  conservative  man  next  June,  such 
a  low  point  of  the  stock  market  will  be 
seen  before  the  nominations. 

“If  however,  either  party  should  nomi- 


recover. 

"The  decline  in  wholesale  prices  is 
flattening  out  and  some  groups  are  show¬ 
ing  a  distinctly  firming  tendency.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  gradually  running  out  of  their 
stocks  of  goods  and  consumers  are  grad¬ 
ually  reaching  a  point  where  renewals 
are  necessary.  It  is  possible  to  stop 
buying  only  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  After  that  your  pants  wear 
out  and  you  have  to  get  some  _  new 
ones.  When  you  buy  a  new  pair  of 
pants  your  merchant  begins  to  order 
pants  again  from  the  factory.  This  cre¬ 
ates  employment  and  again  nourishes  the 
pay  envelopes.  This  is  the  step  in  the 
business  cycle  for  which  we  are  now 
waiting. 

"Money  rates  are  very  low  and  there  is 
a  surplus  of  money  for  all  legitimate 
uses.  The  building  of  small  homes  for 
the  use  of  owners  has  already  picked  up 
and  1931  should  show  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  this  class  of  building.  The  pub¬ 
lic  work  program  started  by  President 
Hoover  has  only  begun  to  get  under 
way  and  1931  should  show  some  tangible 
results  from  this  huge  sum  of  money 
which  is  to  be  spent  on  roads,  buildings 
and  other  public  works. 

“Without  doubt  the  first  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  large  corporations — especially 
the  railroads  and  possibly  tlie  utilities — 
will  have  a  disquieting  effect;  but  these 
reports  are  all  for  weeks  which  have 
passed  over  the  dam.  I  am  sure  the  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  second  quarter  will  make  a 
much  better  showing  and  each  quarter 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  should  add  to 
the  improvement. 

“The  worst  fly  in  the  ointment,  which 
I  see  at  the  present  time,  is  the  political 
Mmpaign  next  year.  Business  interests 
instinctively  hesitate  to  embark  upon 
new  projects  just  before  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  This  instinct  will  have  a  tendency 
of  making  business  in  certain  lines  con¬ 
tinue  to  drag  on  the  bottom  for  a  year 
or  more  longer,  but  I  still  insist  that  gen¬ 
eral  business  has  seen  its  worst. 

“I  am  not  so  optimistic  regarding  the 
stock  markets  as  I  am  regarding  general 
business.  People  haven’t  got  tired  of 
buying  pants ;  but  they  are  pretty  tired  of 
buying  stocks.  Stocks  are  still  very  un¬ 
popular  with  the  average  thrifty  .Ameri- 
can  today.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
be  gets  the  ‘bug’  again  that  he  can  beat 
Wall  Street. 

“Furthermore  some  time  next  year 
there  is  destined  to  be  a  political  scare 
'S’hich  may  make  prices  of  stocks  go  as 
low  as  they  did  last  December.  When 
this  win  come  nobody  knows.  If  each  of 
the  major  political  parties  should  nomi¬ 


Roger  W.  Babson 


nate  a  radical  then  the  second  low  point  in 
the  stock  market  may  not  be  reached 
until  around  election.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are,  however,  that  both  parties  will 
nominate  a  good  man  and  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  may  not  be  as  bitter  or  as  personal 
as  now  appears  probable.” 

“What  are  your  views  on  wage  cut¬ 
ting?”  Mr.  Babson  was  asked. 

“Let  me  say  first,  that  I  don’t  like  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘cutting’  in  such  a  con¬ 
nection.  Employers  do  not  cut  wages 
any  more  than  farmers  cut  the  price  of 
wheat  or  Florida  fruit  growers  cut  the 
price  of  oranges. 

“Wages,  although  the  last  factor  in  a 
business  cycle  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
inevitable  change,  must  be  so  adjusted 
eventually.  President  Hoover  has  put  up 
a  noble  fight  to  hold  up  wages  and  is 
entitled  to  praise  for  his  efforts  in  this 
regard.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  con¬ 
ferences  he  called  and  the  promises  which 
he  exacted,  wages  in  many  industries 
would  be  lower  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  employment  today  might  he  more 
general  if  wages  had  been  permitted  to 
follow  their  natural  course  of  readjust¬ 
ment. 

“President  Hoover  and  his  as.sociates  in 
their  efforts  to  uphold  wages  may  have 
retarded  employment.  The  man  who 
needs  a  pair  of  pants  is  much  better  off 
working  five  days  a  week  with  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages,  than  working 
onlv  three  days  a  week  at  the  old  wage 
scale. 

“I  believe  that  with  the  present  low 
commodity  prices,  the  low  interest  rates, 
and  the  low  cost  of  living,  lower  wages 
are  inevitable.  The  sooner  this  is 
recognized,  the  better  off  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Department  of  Labor  can 
no  more  peg  the  scale  of  wages  than  can 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  peg  the  price 
of  wheat.  I  believe  that  the  resistance 
that  organized  and  unoro-nnized  labor  is 
making  against  a  readjustment  of  wage 
scales  is  distinctly  retarding  a  return  to 
prosperity.  My  guess  is  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  keep  up  its  present  efforts 
until  the  votes  are  counted  a  year  from 
next  Xovember  but  that  the  day  after 
this  count  is  made  there  will  be  a  general 
wage  readjustment  which  ever  party  is 
victorious.  Furthermore,  from  that  day 
we  should  see  a  real  upturn  in  business,  a 
strong  moment  in  stocks  and  a  possible 


shortage  of  goods  in  certain  trade  lines.” 

“What  other  factors  will  tend  to  hasten, 
or  retard  the  return  of  prosperity?” 

“Before  answering  vour  question  let 
me  say  that  I  take  no  stock  in  the 
psychological  theories  regarding,  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to 
pretend  that  we  can  have  better  business 
by  just  talking  better  business.  The 
business  health  of  the  community  is  a 
definite  concrete  situation.  There  are 
definite  reasons  for  its  existence  and 
definite  changes  are  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  recovery. 

“No  newspaper  publisher  will  admit 
that  the  depression  came  about  owing  to 
pessimistic  talk  by  the  newspapers !  Then 
why  should  he  expect  that  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  a  cure  by  giving  the 
public  a  dose  of  ‘Pollyanna’?  Talking 
about  business  conditions  never  made 
them  better  or  worse  in  the  long  run. 

“My  best  friends  are  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  this  country ;  but  experience 
shows  clearly  that  although  business 
conditions  make  and  break  newspaper 
publishers,  yet  newspaper  publishers  do 
not  make  or  break  business  conditions. 
I  will  admit  that  one  is  a  horse  and  the 
other  is  the  cart;  but  there  is  a  great 
tendency,  in  this  connection,  to  get  the 
horse  before  the  cart. 

“There  is  however,  one  feature  of  the 
business  situation  which  is  very  funda¬ 
mental,  namely,  the  attitude  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  toward  life.  Hundreds  of 
reasons  are  given  as  the  cause  of  busi¬ 
ness  depressions  and  hundreds  of  solu¬ 
tions  are  given  for  bringing  about 
recovery.  Thirty  years’  experience  in 
the  study  of  business  conditions  leads 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
fundamental  cause  and  only  one  funda¬ 
mental  method  of  recovery.  This  is 
basicly  religious. 

“When  people  live  normally  and  lead 
useful  lives,  business  conditions  are 
normal  and  there  are  no  booms  or  de¬ 
pressions.  When,  however,  people  begin 
to  forget  their  responsibilities  and  look 
primarily  to  profits,  irrespective  of  the 
services  rendered  or  the  commodities 
given  in  exchange,  the  situation  gets  top- 
heavy.  Finally,  a  smash  follows.  Con¬ 
ditions  then  decline  to  a  basis  which 
merely  provides  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  Then  conditions  drag  on  the  bottom 
until  people  see  the  error  of  such  a 
selfish  attitude. 

“Gradually  people  ‘repent’,  realizing 
that  progress  cannot  continue  on  the 
former  short  sighted  and  unchristian 

policy.  With  this  change  of  heart,  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants  and  wage  workers 
determine  to  give  the  public  as  much 
as  possible,  in  materials  and  labor,  rather 
than  as  little  as  possible.  This  new 
attitude  is  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
business  improvement.  When  too  many 
people  think  only  of  themselves  and 

profits,  irrespective  of  their  fellowmen 

and  the  service  rendered,  it  is  always 
possible  to  foresee  a  business  collapse. 
When,  however,  51  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  see  the  error  of  such  a  selfish  pro¬ 
gram  and  begin  again  to  think  of  the 
other  fellow,  then  business  begins  to 
improve. 

“Although  I  take  no  stock  in  the 
theory  of  a  psychological  basis  for 

changes  in  business  conditions,  I  do 
most  heartily  believe  that  there  is  re¬ 
ligious  basis  for  such  change.  I  believe 
that  if  newspaper  editors  would  empha¬ 
sise  this  thoueht  during  the  next  12 
months  it  would  do  more  good  than  any 
thing  else  to  hasten  the  business  re¬ 
covery.” 

The  famous  economist  was  interviewe<l 
at  his  beautiful  home  at  Mountain  Lake. 
He  comes  down  here  to  store  up  Florida 
sunshine  rather  than  to  talk  business  any 
more  than  he  can  possibly  help  and  he 
was  more  interested  at  first  in  telling 
the  correspondent  about  his  trials  in 
getting  a  pony,  which  he  had  raised  on 


his  ranch  here  and  of  which  he  was 
specially  fond„  shipped  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Winslow  Webber  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  than  in  talking  about  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  Babson  lives  on  the  slope  of  Iron 
Mountain,  and  is  one  of  the  group  of 
wealthy  people  who  compose  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake  Colony.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  the 
great  Singing  Tower,  built  by  Edward  W. 
Bok  as  tribute  to  the  American  people 
and  dedicated  by  Calvin  Coolidge  in 
February,  1929.  Mr.  Babson’s  home  is 
within  sound  of  the  bells  as  played  by 
that  master  carillonneur,  Anton  Brees. 

From  his  south  window  there  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  over  Mountain  Lake,  above 
which  his  home  sets  perhaps  100  feet. 
The  afternoon  sun  makes  of  the  living 
room  a  place  of  light  and  charm. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  house  there  is 
Mrs.  Babson’s  flower  garden,  just  now  a 
blaze  of  color  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Babson  spends  more  of  his  time 
down  here  with  the  “crackers”  in  the 
woods  than  he  does  in  any  other  com¬ 
pany  though  this  year  he  has  put  in 
much  hard  work  as  a  member  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carleton’s  Committee  on  Taxation, 
named  to  devise  some  better  means  of 
taxing  fairly  all  properties  in  the  state. 

His  pleasure  is  to  mount  a  horse  and 
hunt  foxes  on  his  ranch  10  miles  east  of 
I-ake  Wales  where  he  and  friends  con¬ 
trol  30,000  acres  of  wild  land.  As  his 
guest  this  winter  he  had  for  a  few  days 
Sidney  Z.  Mitchell,  head  of  Electric  Bond 
&  Share,  and  introduced  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
the  fascinating  sport  for  fox  hunting. 

On  a  gate  leading  into  Babson’s  land 
there  is  a  classic  in  the  way  of  a  sign. 
It  reads ; 

No  Hontf.n 
OR  Kampen 


Mr.  Babson’s  Land,  Please 
It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Babson  wrote 
the  sign  himself  but  though  he  has  seen 
it  he  does  not  order  it  torn  down.  He 
knows  that  the  spirit  behind  the  man  who 
put  it  there  is  loyal  to  Roger  W.  Babson 
and  his  ways,  and  Babson  is  loyal  to  this 
“cracker.” 


BILLBOARD  LAW  UPHELD 


Utah  Supreme  Court  Say*  Legislature 
Has  Right  to  Guard  Morals 

The  Utah  State  Supreme  Court,  in  re¬ 
versing  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
in  the  State  vs.  Packer  corporatoin  case, 
held  that  the  Utah  statute  prohibiting 
the  advertising  of  tobacco  on  billboards 
and  in  street  cars  was  constitutional. 
The  decision  was  on  a  three  to  two  basis. 

In  writing  the  prevailing  opinion  Jus¬ 
tice  Will  H.  Folland  held  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  the  right  to  look  after  the 
morals  of  the  citizens;  that  the  billboard 
tobacco  advertising  appealed  particularly 
to  the  youths  of  the  state ;  that  the  law 
was  not  discriminatory  in  favor  of  the 
newspapers  or  radio  because  the  reader 
could  turn  the  page  or  shut  off  the  radio; 
that  previous  decisions  had  held  that 
laws  governing  newspaper  advertising 
had  been  held  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  interstate  commerce  act ; 
and  that  billboard  advertising  was  not 
interstate  in  character. 


ASKS  DISSOLUTION  DECREE 

The  Sun  Publishing  Comjiany  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  filed  an  application  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  there  asking  for 
a  decree  of  dissolution.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  T’aul  Block  as  president  and 
O.  J.  Keller,  secretary.  Jwlge  .S.  J. 
Slice  fixed  April  3f)  as  a  time  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  application.  The  company 
was  organized  in  1911  to  publish  the 
Pittshurf/h  Sun.  .Although  the  company 
has  been  inoperative  it  coukl  not  he  dis¬ 
solved  until  certain  legal  matters  had 
been  settled.  The  dissolution  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  a  stockholders  meeting  April  4. 
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DAILIES  SHOULD  JOIN  TO  SELL  THEIR  FIELD 


Time  Now  Ripe  to  Lessen  Competitive  Promotion  and  Demonstrate  Unrivalled  Economic  Value  of 
Newspapers,  Louis  Wiley  Says — Warns  Against  Economizing  on  News 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


PUBLISHERS  are  seeking  means  of 
coping  with  the  current  business  situa¬ 
tion  reflected  in  the  smaller  advertising 
volume.  They  are  trying  to  economize 
prudently  by  lopping  off  all  non-produc¬ 
tive  effort,  and  they  are  urging  their  sales 
and  promotion  staffs  to  greater  efforts  to¬ 
ward  selling  the  advertiser  and  the  agent 
on  the  idea  that  well-planned  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  is  what  the  current 
business  situation  needs  to  stimulate  buy¬ 
ing.  Many  individual  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  are  admirable,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Sezc  York  Times,  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished,  not  only  for  the  individual 
newspaper,  but  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  whole,  if  much  of  the  “high 
pressure”  selling  based  on  special  features 
and  “trained  seals”  were  discarded  in 
favor  of  cooperative  efforts  to  promote 
the  intelligent  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  Particularly  at  a  time  like 
this.  Mr.  Wiley  observed,  when  many 
businesses  are  in  the  throes  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  newspapers  should  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  their  prestige.  They 
should  not  over-economize  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  and  should  not  economize  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  quality  of  the  news  service 
offered. 

“Newspaper  promotion  at  times  can 
l»e  extremely  wasteful,”  Mr.  Wiley  said. 
“This  is  particularly  true  when  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  toward  forced  activities  such  as 
stunts,  contests  and  drives.  Boastful 
claims  in  advertising  and  disparaging  ref¬ 
erences  to  other  newspapers  are  not  really 
effective  sales  copy.  They  do  not  en¬ 
hance  the  prestige  of  the  newspajier.” 

A  nati<»nal  newspaper  survey,  made  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  papers  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  unrivalled  economic  value  of 
newspaper  advertising,  giving  significant 
facts  about  newspaper  markets,  national 
and  sectional,  would  be  a  firm  and 
progressive  step  in  promotion  work,  Mr. 
Wiley  believes. 

“Tile  competitive  selling  of  newspaper 
space  should  take  a  secondary  place,”  he 
declared.  “After  the  newspapers  have 
sold  newspaper  space  generally  as  a 
medium,  then  promotion  of  individual 
papers  should  begin." 

Mr.  Wiley  explained  that  his  ideas  for 
cooperative  promotion  are  concerned 
primarily  with  general  sales  promotion 
of  the  newspaper  as  the  preferred  medium 
and  do  not  take  in  group  selling  plans, 
which  have  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  meeting  radio  competition.  In  fact 
he  does  not  consider  radio  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  newspaper  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

“Radio  advertising  can  never  be  a  con¬ 
secutive  appeal,”  he  pointed  out.  “The 
actual  advertising  portion  of  programs 
are  merely  scattered  announcements,  and 
radio  broadcasts  in  general  are  only  a 
means  of  making  n^ood-will  gestures.  They 
cannot  very  well  be  used  for  direct  sell¬ 
ing  copy  without  arousing  a  degree  of 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  listener.” 

“We  have  not  noticed  any  inroads  upon 
our  advertising  from  the  direction  of 
radio,”  Mr.  Wiley  continued  “We  have 
had  some  decrease  in  linage,  but  that  is 
due  to  present  business  conditions.  Most 
of  the  money  spent  for  broadcasting  has 
come  out  of  the  appropriations  for  other 
media.  Much  of  it  is  supplemental  to 
established  anpropriatwms.” 

In  the  field  of  news  presentation  Mr. 
Wiley  views  radio  news  bulletins  as  a 
stimulus  to  newspaper  sales  rather  than 
a  retarding  factor.  If  there  is  any  reac¬ 
tion  to  broadcasting  of  news  flashes,  he 
thinks  it  is  a  whetting  of  the  listener’s 
news  appetite  for  the  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  the  newspaper. 
That  information,  if  it  is  complete,  not 
only  in  its  presentation  of  details,  but 
in  the  scope  of  its  coverage,  it  is  the  best 
prfrtnotion  a  newsnaper  can  buy.  Mr. 
Wiley  declared.  The  news  department 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for 
expansion. 

“In  times  of  retrenchment,”  he  said. 


“it  seems  to  me  a  fatal  error  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  curtail  his  news  gathering  facili¬ 
ties.  An  economy  which  cuts  into  the 
news  supply  is  no  economy.  News  is  the 


iiewspai)er’s  real  and  vital  asset.  It  shapes 
the  character  of  the  pa]K.‘r  and  builds  its 
prestige.  Instead  of  retrenching  during 
a  depression,  newspapers  should  increase 
their  exi)enditure.s  for  news.” 

The  Times  was  governed  by  such  a 
doctrine  last  year,  when  it  increased  its 
news  personnel  and  carried  more  news 
than  in  1929  although  advertising  linage 
had  declined.  The  news  increase  in  both 
black  and  white  and  rotogravure  was  581 
columns.  Commenting  on  the  subject  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Wiley  .said ; 

“The  outstanding  iK)int  is  that  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  progress  of  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  revenue  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  improving  the 
news  service  in  the  intere.st  of  the  reader. 

“.Adoli)h  S.  Ochs  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  has  always  emphasized  the  duty  of 
the  newsi)aper  to  give  the  reader  the  best 
it  was  possible  to  obtain.  No  circum¬ 
stances  stop  progress  in  that  direction. 
It  is  most  significant  that  in  a  year  of 
business  depression,  the  Times'  news  vol¬ 
ume  increased,  its  news  personnel  was 
added  to  and  the  sum  spent  for  tolls  on 
news  was  greater.” 

If  economy  is  necessary,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  means  of  economizing 
without  harming  the  news  department, 
Mr.  Wiley  believes.  Even  in  the  news 
and  feature  columns  there  lies  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  space  which  will  leave 
rof)m  for  increased  news  presentation.  If 
editors  would  direct  a  more  critical  eye 
over  such  special  feature  sections  as 
cooking  pages,  women’s  pages,  radio, 
automobile  and  resort  publicity,  comic 
strips  and  similar  non-news  features,  Mr. 
Wiley  declared,  a  great  amount  of  space 
and  print  paper  might  be  saved. 

“The  publication  of  a  cooking  page  or 
special  food  features  primarily  to  encour¬ 
age  advertising  in  that  classification  is  a 
waste”,  he  observed,  “I  do  not  mean  to 


say  that  there  is  not  occasionally  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  news  which  origi¬ 
nates  in  these  fields.  If  it  is  real  it  is 
worth  printing.  But  a  large  portion  of 


so-called  helpful  hints  about  cooking  and 
travel  and  other  things  are  really  puffs 
for  some  actual  or  prospective  advertiser. 

"Such  feature  matter  is  scarcely  valu¬ 
able  to  the  reader,”  Mr.  Wiley  continued. 
“1  think  the  value  of  reader  interest 
created  by  this  material  docs  not  equal 
the  value  of  the  space  and  effort  wasted 
on  the  gathering  and  printing  of  such 
pure  free  publicity.” 

Saving  space  by  diligently  guarding 
against  free  publicity  is  an  excellent 
method  of  keeping  the  newsprint  bill 
down  when  economy  is  demanded,  but 
-Mr.  VV^iley  thinks  the  greater  source  of 
paper  waste  is  in  the  practice  of  print¬ 
ing  more  lepers  than  are  needed.  This, 
he  thinks,  is  an  almost  universal  habit. 
Papers  are  poured  from  the  presses  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  flood  every  im¬ 
portant  spot  in  big  cities.  The  latest  edi¬ 
tion  is  tossed  off  the  speeding  trucks  at 
newsstands  often  before  the  Wmer  edi¬ 
tion  is  sold  out.  Unsold  copies  pile  up 
as  the  circulation  department  rushes  out 
new  ones,  always  with  the  fear  of  being 
“out”  of  copies  at  a  key  point  at  a  vital 
moment.  An  economy  move  which 
would  keen  press  production  at  a  saner 
level  would,  indeed,  be  a  .sensible  step, 
Mr.  Wiley  thinks. 

“This  expensive  habit  of  producing 
more  papers  than  are  needed,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “has  given  rise  to  the  return  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  a  vicious  and  wasteful 
practice.  Not  only  is  white  paper  wasted, 
hut  time  and  actual  money  is  often  lost 
in  the  complicated  operations  necessary 
to  conduct  the  system.” 

After  the  recent  sale  of  the  \nv  York 
World  newspapers  to  Scripps-IIoward, 
New  York  dailies  went  temporarily  to  a 
fully  returnable  basis  in  an  effort  to 
(rather  in  some  of  the  World  and  Evenin'r 
World  circulations.  The  Times,  as  well 
as  other  morning  newspapers,  Mr.  Wiley 


said,  is  now  down  to  a  basis  of  five  per 
cent  returns  and  is  moving  toward 
elimination  of  returns. 

“One  result  of  an  unlimited  allowance 
of  returns,”  said  Mr.  Wiley,  “is  that  in¬ 
evitably  such  a  policy  tends  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  the  newspapers  hold 
themselves  cheaply.  The  impression  also 
is  given  that  the  newspaper  business  is  a 
wasteful  one,  badly  managed.  Insteatl  of 
having  piles  of  copies  displayed  for  sale 
on  every  newsstand  it  would  be  the  best 
possible  publicity  if  the  public  were  to 
think  that  a  newspaper  could  not  ^ 
bought  (except  at  certain  key  stands)  un¬ 
less  it  were  reserved  regularly. 

“A  host  of  other  evils  are  likely  to 
grow  up  in  the  wake  of  an  unlimited  re¬ 
turn  system.  Newspaper  publishers  do 
not  need  to  be  told  what  such  evils  are. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  know  that  his  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  devoting  all  its  time  and  energies 
to  increasing  bona  fide  net  sales,  and  not 
to  increasing  wasteful  over-supplies  at 
stands  and  taking  back  and  handling 
returns. 

“Newspapers  in  general  do  not  know 
accurately  enough  what  it  costs  them  to 
get  business,  either  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion.  Without  reducing  the  matter  to 
figures,  however,  we  do  know  that  cir¬ 
culation  gained  at  the  expense  of  returns 
is  too  wasteful  a  business,  just  as  adver¬ 
tising  obtained  at  forceful  commissions 
or  by  giving  away  space  is  too  expensive. 

“The  worthwhile  newspaper  reader  is 
the  one  who  is  convinced  of  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  merits  and  is  a  steady  purchaser, 
not  easily  to  be  won  away.  They  are 
acquired  and  held  by  reason  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  intrinsic  character,  the  value  of 
its  new's  and  editorial  service.” 

The  trend  toward  newspaper  consolida¬ 
tions,  which  was  climaxed  by  the  merger 
of  the  World  newspapers  with  the  New 
York  Tclciiram,  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  pre.sent  business  conditions,  Mr.  Wiley 
thinks. 

“There  will  always  be  mergers,  of 
course,”  he  observed.  “In  cities  where 
there  are  too  many  newspapers,  some  of 
them  are  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  give 
way  under  the  economic  pressure  of  such 
a  condition.  Some  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  have  four  newspapers. 
That  is  too  many  for  so  small  a  popula¬ 
tion  and,  obviously,  there  must  at  some 
time  be  a  change.  On  the  other  hand 
new  papers  might  spring  up  in  large 
cijies  where  there  is  only  one  paper  in 
the  morning  or  evening  fields  or  where, 
although  there  is  more  than  one  paper, 
there  may  be  room  for  still  another. 

“The  apparently  increased  tendency 
toward  mergers  recently,”  Mr.  Wiley 
continued,  “is,  I  think,  principally  due  to 
the  condition  of  business.  (Comparisons 
should  be  made  not  between  1930  and 
1931,  but  between  1931  and  1921.” 


TEA  FOR  DOROTHY  DIX 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  will  give  a  reception  and  tea  in 
honor  of  Dorothy  Dix,  syndicate  writer, 
and  other  women  writers  on  its  staff,  in 
the  Southeast  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  22,  between  five  and  six 
o’clock.  Publishers  attending  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  have  been  invited  to  attend. 


ISSUED  BIG  SUPPLEMENT 

A  55-page  supplement  was  issued  with 
the  Hoston  Stntday  Post  of  April  12, 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  S.  S. 
Pierce  (^ompany  department  store  of  that 
city.  This  section  was  partially  in  color, 
and  reproduced  many  old  prints  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  company. 


MACDONALD  VISITING  COAST 

A.  B.  MacDonald,  feature  writer  for 
the  Sunday  Kansas  City  Star,  is  on  a 
trip  through  the  west  to  get  material  for 
stories  on  Reno’s  divorce  and  gambling 
•activities  and  about  Hollywood. 


Louis  Wiley 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  18,  1931 


FINANCIAL  EDITORS  REPORT  ON  BUSINESS 

Find  Trends  Mixed,  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Survey,  With  Some  Seeing  Conditions  Ripe  for  Improvement 
and  Others  Believing  the  Chances  of  Come-Back  in  Immediate  Future  Are  Doubtful 

Financial  editors  of  daily  news-  in  the  large  has  been  moving  sidewise  are  still  substantial  reasons  for  hoping  provement  will  be  slow,  but  consistent 
oaners,  in  a  report  to  Editmi  &  Pub-  near  the  bottom  for  manv  weeks.  that  another  and  much  more  substantial  from  now  on.  I  do  not  believe  that  down- 


A  papers,  in  a  report  to  Editmi  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  are  extremely  hesitant  to  make 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  business  out¬ 
look. 

A  number  find  that  business  in  their 
sections  is  irnproving,  or  that  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  about  to  improve.  Mer- 
ryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  New  York 
American,  after  saying  that  “business 
has  been  moving  sideways  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  many  weeks,”  believes  there  is 
an  opportunity  now  for  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandisers.  In  St.  Paul,  A.  U.  Spear, 
of  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  says 
banks  in  the  northwest  are  loaded  with 
money,  and  that  once  recovery  gets  un¬ 
der  way,  enterprises  will  find  ample 
financing. 

Others  are  not  so  hopeful.  Guy  T. 
Rockwell,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for 
instance,  says  “the  outlook  is  for  little 
improvement  for  some  time.”  D.  R. 
Hanson.  Boston  Transcript,  believes 
“the  improvement  will  be  slow.” 

The  reports  follow: 

RECOVERY  WILL  BE  SLOW 

A.  D.  Noyes 

Financial  Editor,  New  York  Times 
PREDICTIONS  of  experts  have  gone 

wrong  so  repeatedly  since  1929  that 
it  would  show  daring,  if  not  imprudence, 
to  indulge  in  specific  business  forecasts 
now.  W’e  know  that  debt  liquidation 
and  price  readjustment  were  extremely 
thorough  in  1930,  also  that  precipitous 
fall  of  prices  and  forced  liquidation  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  moment  to  have  ended.  Re¬ 
currence  of  panicky  misgiving  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  outright  despair  have  wholly 
disappeared.  They  have  been  replaced 
by  great  caution  but  by  subdued  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  longer  future.  This  makes 
for  recovery,  which  is  bound  however  to 
be  slow. 

Until  the  decline  in  commodity  prices 
is  not  merely  halted  but  is  replaced  by 
visible  recovery,  and  until  evidence  is 
unmistakable  that  reduced  production 
and  drastic  economy  have  brought  stocks 
of  goods  to  a  level  at  which  immediate 
replenishment  is  unavoidable,  the  present 
situation  is  likely  to  continue.  The  au¬ 
tumn  trade  may  conceivably  bring  about 
such  conditions ;  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  most  obscure  problem  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  the  position  of  agriculture. 

GOOD  SIGNS  MEAGRE 

C.  Norman  Stabler 
Financial  Editor,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune 

^HE  few  signs  of  a  turn  in  the  busi- 

ness  tide,  although  meagre,  furnish 
fairly  definite  indications  that  the  de¬ 
pression  has  scraped  bottom  and  that 
a  gradual  recovery  from  the  present  level 
may  be  expected.  The  seasonal  upturn 
during  the  spring  fell  somewhat  below 
optimistic  expectations  but  with  a  firmer 
tone  now  being  established  in  most  com¬ 
modities  the  u.sual  fall  revival  should 
start  from  a  firmer  foundation.  The 
wage  scale  of  union  labor,  which  has 
been  th"*  factor  to  resist  deflation  most 
stubbornly,  has  eased  in  some  instances 
and  a  more  widespread  lowering  may  be 
expected  to  encourage  new  construction 
and  thus  reduce  unemployment.  The 
present  level  of  prices  has  raised  real 
wages  for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  work,  and  a  quickening  in  trade 
with  its  greater  diffusion  of  buying  power 
among  those  now  without  the  means  to 
buy  is  within  the  realm  of  probability  as 
soon  as  new  projects  are  encouraged. 

BUSINESS  MOVING  SIDEWISE 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser 
Financial  Columnist,  New  York  American 
Business  of  late  has  lost  its  flavor 

of  melodrama.  It  has  been  deadly 
•full  from  a  news  standpoint.  It  has 
lacked  the  excitement  of  boom  and  the 
emotional  stress  which  comes  from  a 
•keisive  decline.  Without  color,  business 


in  the  large  has  been  moving  sidewise 
near  the  bottom  for  many  weeks. 

•Although  the  fantastic  hopes  of  super¬ 
ficial  speculators  have  not  l^en  fulfilled, 
the  first  quarter  has  put  props  under  the 
hoped-for  structure  of  business  recovery. 
In  a  negative  way,  the  developments  have 
been  favorable.  Business  in  general  has 
ceased  declining.  Furthermore,  the  de¬ 
lusive  pessimism,  which  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  last  December,  has  yielded  to  a 
saner  confidence  in  the  American  capa¬ 
city  for  economic  recuperation. 

Business  has  been  going  through  the 
extended  valley  of  depression,  and  each 
week  approaches  nearer  the  slope  of 
improvement.  It  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  period  of  resting  in  a  nearly 
prostrate  state  has  been  protracted.  The 
nature  of  recovery  is  conditioned  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  disease. 

With  deflation  largely  behind  us,  the 
opportunities  are  large  for  aggressive 
and  intelligent  merchandisers  and  for 
canny  investors.  Even  through  the  dark 
period  of  1930,  when  corporate  earnings 
in  the  aggregate  were  down  about  34 
per  cent,  more  than  200  exceptional 
corporations  succeeded  in  bucking  the 
trend  and  reported  larger  profits  in 
1930  than  in  1929.  For  the  most  part 
these  unusual  profit  makers  were  headed 
for  economy  and  elimination  of  waste, 
while  their  competitors  drifted.  More¬ 
over,  certain  industries,  such  as  tobacco, 
movies,  chewing  gum,  foodstuffs,  power 
and  light  and  telephone  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  depression  proof.  Others, 
like  the  great  raw  material  companies 
and  the  railroads,  appeared  unusually 
vulnerable.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  railroads  share  fully  in  the  losses  of 
depression,  but  do  not  participate  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  fruits  of  prosperity. 

Business  is  now  in  the  painful  state  of 
attempting  to  generate  the  energy  for  a 
major  change  of  trend.  The  immediate 
picture  is  blurred  and  contradictory. 

Meantime,  the  apathy  and  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  mediocre  gives  leaders  an 
opportunity  to  use  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  skill  greatly  to  improve  their 
relative  position  in  the  field.  Many  are 
already  doing  this,  and  under  the  sur¬ 
face  there  is  a  far-reaching  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  economic  power  and  prestige. 

BRIGHT  SPOTS  VISIBLE 

KENNfrrH  C.  Hogate 

Vice-President,  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  course  of  business  probably 
will  continue  to  be  uneventful  for  the 
next  several  months  and  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  1030.  There  are  increasing 
indications  that  a  disappointingly  small 
spring  bulge  has  come  and  gone.  There 


are  still  substantial  reasons  for  hoping 
that  another  and  much  more  substantial 
rise  in  business  volume  may  be  expected 
this  fall.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  lower  levels  on  the  whole  may  be 
anticipated.  The  present  experience  of 
bumping  around  on  the  bottom  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  but  it  should  provide  no  basis  for 
fears  that  conditions  are  growing  worse. 

In  the  immediately  generally  drab  pic¬ 
ture  there  are  bright  spots  which  are  in¬ 
evitably  illuminated  by  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Even  in  the  depth  of  depression 
it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  possible 
for  alert  managements  with  an  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  to  report  a  volume  equivalent  or 
superior  to  the  best  in  their  histories. 
Such  conditions  as  at  present  give  publish¬ 
ers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  economics  of  advertising  and 
if  these  facts  are  stressed  the  space  used 
by  intelligent  merchandising  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  at  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  that 
anticipated  for  general  business. 

HOPES  FOR  CLEARER  SKIES 

C.  A.  Shivixy 

Financial  Editor,  New  York  Sun 

AF'TER  so  many  men  who  are  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leaders  of  this  country’s 
business  and  financial  life  and  of  its  activ¬ 
ities  in  statistical  research  and  economic 
thought  have  expressed  their  views  on 
trade  conditions,  what  a  financial  editor 
may  say  .seems  of  small  moment.  _ 

Individual  and  corporation  incomes 
scarcely  will  be  as  large  as  they  were  last 
year.  Tardily  following  commodity  prices, 
the  trend  of  wages  seems  to  be  definitely 
downward.  At  least  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  corporation  profits  are  un¬ 
likely  to  increase.  Dividends  consequently 
will  continue  to  fall. 

These  developments  after  all  will  be  the 
debris  left  in  the  wake  of  a  storm.  Al¬ 
ready  the  mild  improvement  in  industry 
during  the  first  quarter,  wholly  seasonal 
though  it  was,  encourages  the  hope  that 
the  skies  will  shortly  become  clearer. 
Given  good  crops  this  summer,  and  the 
prospect  for  them  is  excellent,  business  in 
the  last  quarter  will  not  only  be  better 
than  in  the  closing  months  of  19.30  but 
better  than  it  is  now. 

AMPLE  BUYING  POWER 

D.  R.  Han.son 

Financial  Editor,  Boston  Transcript 

Business  unquestionably  passed  the 
low  point  of  the  depression  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  19,30.  Doubtless  the  summer  months 
will  bring  the  usual  seasonal  contraction 
in  volume,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  im- 
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provement  will  be  slow,  but  consistent 
from  now  on.  I  do  not  believe  that  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  wages  can  be  avoided, 
and  pending  discussion  of  this  question, 
recovery  will  be  delayed.  But  it  now  looks 
as  though  this  were  the  last  remaining 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  pros¬ 
perity.  With  steel  production  at  SO  per 
cent  of  capacity,  automobile  production 
75  per  cent  of  normal,  and  production  in 
general  below  normal,  shortages  must  be 
accumulating. 

The  country  has  ample  buying  power. 
More  than  half  of  the  $6,000,000,000  of  in¬ 
stallment  credit  outstanding  prior  to  1930 
has  been  liquidated.  If  it  is  true  that 
6,0()0,(XX)  arc  unemployed  it  is  also  true 
that  more  than  .30,000,000  are  working. 
\\  ith  more  women  in  industry  than  ever 
before  these  unemployment  figures  appear 
to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Savings  deposits  have  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  drawn  down  and  ample  buying  power 
exists  which  will  be  released  as  soon  as 
workers  in  general  feel  reasonably  sure 
of  their  jobs. 

Stocks  may  go  lower,  but  no  recurrence 
of  frightened  ami  forced  liquidation  is 
likely.  Conditions  in  New  England  have 
taken  a  definite  turn  for  the  better,  more 
so  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Tex¬ 
tile  sales  are  running  in  excess  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Unemployment  is  decreasing.  Retail 
merchandise  is  moving  in  larger  volume, 
although  slightly  less  than  a  year  ago  in 
dollar  value.  Freight  traffic  on  the  New 
F'ngland  roads  is  running  only  12  per  cent 
under  a  year  ago,  as  against  a  16  per  cent 
decrease  for  all  carriers. 

It  looks  as  though  the  revival  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  spread  from  east  to  west,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sun,  just  as  it  did  ten  years 
ago. 

“THINGS  ARE  WEARING  OUT” 

Guy  T.  Rockwell 

Financial  Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

CONDITIONS  in  the  Cleveland  dis¬ 
trict  have  changed  but  little  the  past 
few  weeks  and  at  the  moment  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  little  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time.  However  disappoint¬ 
ing  as  the  business  rise  so  far  this  year 
has  been,  the  philosopher  says : 

“Things  are  wearing  out  and  each  day 
brings  us  that  much  closer  to  better 
times.” 

A  slight  increase  in  average  hours 
worked  was  noted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  survey  of  100  plants  April  1, 
but  numlier  employed  was  practically  un¬ 
changed  from  January  and  F'ebruary. 

Bank  deposits  March  25  were  reduced 
some  from  Dec.  31,  but  bankers  said  the 
decline  was  not  significant.  Deposits 
were  high  at  the  year  end  as  banks  aimed 
to  be  in  an  unusually  liquid  condition. 
Then,  too,  it  is  said  that  business  is 
drawing  on  funds  at  this  time  although 
not  as  much  as  usual.  Neighborhoml 
banks  report  a  decline  in  savings  de¬ 
posits  but  at  some  of  the  downtown 
banks,  deposits  are  up  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Wage  reductions  have  been  announced 
recently  at  a  few  plants  in  different  lines 
of  business  but  there  has  been  no  general 
wage  cuts  announced  the  past  few  weeks. 
However,  through  a  shorter  working 
week  wages  have  been  reduced  covering 
a  wide  field  of  labor.  It  is  believed  that 
further  downward  revision  of  salary  or 
wages  is  inevitable. 

With  the  steel  industry  now  down  un¬ 
der  .50  per  cent  comparefl  with  55  a 
while  ago  and  72  per  cent  at  this  time  last 
year,  a  good  idea  of  general  conditions  in 
this  district  is  obtained.  .A  pick-up  in  the 
late  summer  now  is  looked  for  but  not 
much  lietter  is  hoped  for  before  that  time. 

STEEL  OPERATIONS  LOWER 

William  A.  White 
Financial  Editor.  Pittsburgh  Press 

True  to  predictions  of  industrial 
leaders  at  the  close  of  1930,  business 
conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  suf- 
(Continned  on  page  94) 
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BASIC  FACTORS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS 


Intensive  Studies  of  Typical  Press  Operations  Give  Major  Importance  to  Field,  Creative  Achievement, 

Commodity  and  Management,  With  Field  as  Prime  Element 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Mr.  Weston.) 
TJ^HAT  makes  successful  newspapers 
”  succeed? 

To  that  question  no  two  successful 
newspaper  publishers  will  give  _  identical 
answers,  even  when  their  operations  bear 
striking  similarity  in  many  points.  It  is 
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CONCERNING  THE  AUTHOR 


■p'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regards  it  as  a  privilege  to  publish  these  four 
articles  by  Mr.  Weston.  In  a  period  when  newspapermen,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  so  engrossed  in  their  own  particular  problem  as  to 
preclude  deeply  searching  study  of  those  common  to  ail,  Mr.  Weston  has 
applied  from  a  detached  viewpoint  the  experience  he  gained  in  many  years 
of  active  newspaper  conduct  to  thorough,  conscientious  and  expensive  investi¬ 
gation  of  present-day  practices,  their  causes,  and  their  results.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  which  he  will  delineate  have  heen  reached  through  logical  processes, 
tempered  hy  scientific  scepticism  that  accepted  no  result,  however  promising 
and  agreeable  .to  earlier  beliefs,  unless  it  proved  out  under  daily  working 
conditions.  The  progress  of  what  Mr.  Weston  modestly  calls  “survey-analyses” 
has  heen  watched  hy  this  publication's  staff  for  more  than  ten  years,  with 
the  anticipation,  now  realized,  of  eventually  publishing  data  that  would  have 
genuine  interest  for  its  readers.  We  helieve  that  readers  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  will  find  in  this  and  subsequent  articles  much  that  will  assist 
them  in  making  their  own  newspapers  better  mirrors  of  their  times  and 
places,  with  appropriate  rewards. 


a  question  to  which  the  casual  approach 
can  bring  nothing  but  bewilderment, 
amazement  that  a  formula  worth  a  for¬ 
tune  in  one  city  may  mean  disaster  in 
another,  that  a  publisher  can  carry  his 
experience  and  mental  equipment  from  a 
dazzling  success  on  one  newspaper  to 
mediocre  or  even  lesser  achievement  on 
another. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey-analysis  is 
to  determine  and  segregate  the  factors 
upon  which  successful  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  are  predicated.  Its  aim  is  to  set 
up  on  that  foundation  a  graphic  and 
workable  code  which  can  be  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  proprietor. 

Publishers  have  long  been  aware  that 
there  are  certain  fundamentals  of  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  theory,  the  utilization  of 
which  contributes  to  tlie  satisfactory  op¬ 
eration  of  a  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
knew  them,  even  without  knowing  why, 
and  knew  how  to  apply  them,  mountains 
moved  out  of  your  way,  success  was 
yours. 

If  your  instinct,  or  subconscious  mo<xl, 
or  whatever  it  is,  did  not  contain  this 
appreciation  of  the  nebulous  essentials, 
you  were  just  another  victim  of  the 
“hazards  of  newspaper  publication.” 

Except  in  a  most  detached  and  general 
fashion,  no  previous  effort  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  codify  or  render  in 
terms  of  formula  the  laws  or  factors  that 
api>ly  specifically  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  industry.  The  distinctive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  forbids  arbitrary 
application  of  principles  that  have  l)een 
evolved  in  general  manufacturing,  or  in 
ordinary  sales  operation.  Only  in  part 
may  we  adapt  to  our  business  the  codes 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

It  is  a  primary  fact  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  that  production  is  a  co-ordination 
of  manufacturing  and  creative  sales  effort 
into  a  final  product,  with  the  cycle  l>eing 
completed  every  twenty-four  hours. 
There  can  Ije  no  conserving  or  storing 
the  product  for  future  sales,  or  con¬ 
verting  it  to  another  form.  It  is  the 
most  parochial  of  all  major  industries. 
The  conditions  of  its  operation  limit  it 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  its  own  natural  and  relatively 
small  individual  area  of  the  nation.  To 
date,  in  the  United  States,  no  one  has 
projected  a  daily  newspaper  which  would 
have  a  competitive  appeal  against  local 
newspajicrs  over  the  entire  country,  or 


even  over  a  well  defined  regional  area. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear,  no  such 
development  seems  an  immediate  future 
possibility. 

Despite  these  limitations,  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction,  based  upon  a  life-time  of  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  effort,  that  the  basic 
practical  laws  that  govern  successful 
newspaper  oi)eration  are  as  clearly 
marked,  and  as  practicably  applicable,  as 
the  codes  of  any  industry  in  America. 

I  offer  in  these  studies  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  my  conclusions  which  has  been 
subjected  to  every  known  test,  the  most 
telling  one  of  which  is  the  proof  of  prac¬ 
tice. 

F2arly  in  my  own  experience  as  an 
active  newspaper  publisher,  I,  of  course, 
found  that  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
the  business  was  the  purely  manufactur¬ 
ing  process.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
adapt  certain  common  manufacturing 
practices  to  the  mechanical  side  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  but  the  utmost  care 
toward  this  end  will  not  make  a  news- 
I)aper,  much  less  a  successful  newspaper. 
It  covers  only  a  part  of  the  problem, 
and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  process  and  the  product. 

Study  of  the  history  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  and  journalism  in  the  United 
States  discloses  a  steadily  changing 
theory  of  operation.  The  journals  of 
the  New  York  and  Middle  Atlantic  col¬ 
onies  were  in  the  main  vehicles  of  official 
government  and  routine  general  informa¬ 
tion — gathered  from  similar  newspapers 
in  Europe  and  from  private  correspond¬ 
ence — and  issued  by  commercial  printers, 
who.  with  rare  exceptions,  had  no  wider 
appreciation  of  their  function. 

.Approach  of  the  Revolution  brought 
with  it  the  contentions  of  patriotism  and 
politics  and  the  evolution  of  newspaper 
opinion  can  be  traced  from  its  beginnings 
in  the  pre-revolutionary  incitement 
through  news  and  cartoon.  With  the 
advent  of  political  parties  following  the 
Revolution  and  while  the  nation  was  be¬ 
ing  formed,  the  motive  and  scope  of 
purpose  of  newspapers  definitely  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  we  find  them  promulgating 
party  dwtrines  and  general  information 
on  political  affairs.  Personal  journalism 
came  into  being.  Leaders  of  the  parties 
used  the  new  instrument  of  the  press  to 
express  their  views,  sometimes  through 
journals  they  owned  openly,  more  often 
through  editors  partisan  to  their  causes. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  parties  gradually 
fell  out  of  the  journalistic  ranks — and 
thev  usually  found  the  press  a  two-edged 
tool — their  place  was  filled  by  the  old- 
school  editors  well  remembered  by  the 
last  generation.  These  ranked  at  least 
with  the  party  leaders  in  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  thought  and  at  the  peak 
of  their  pow'er  the  great  figures  in  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  superseded  and  domi¬ 
nated  both  parties  and  leaders.  Greeley, 
Wilcox  and  Wilkins,  followed  later  by 
Bennett,  Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Watter- 
■son,  Scott  and  others,  were  brilliant 
minds  that  overshadowed  their  parties 
and  their  communities.  Their  words  had 


hardly  less  respect  than  Holy  Writ  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Another  cliange  evolved  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  with  the  business 
and  industrial  development  of  a  newly- 
united  and  expanding  nation,  advertising 
brought  new  avenues  of  commercial  de¬ 
velopment,  and  new  revenues  to  the 
press.  Up  to  and  through  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  this  commercial  growth  of 
the  newspapers  steadily  advanced,  while 
the  day  of  the  great  editorial  celebrity 
as  steadily  declined.  Personal  journal¬ 
ism  was  all  but  extinct  when  the  Great 
VV'^ar  came  upon  the  world  in  1914.  The 
publication  of  a  newspaper  had  changed 
from  its  former  status  as  an  extremely 
interesting  personal  enterprise  to  a  place 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  trend  of  the  argument  is  plain. 
In  each  era  there  is  a  close  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  character  and  the 
contemporary  civilization,  which  actually 
amounted  to  a  perfect  expression  of  each 
period  by  the  press  of  its  day.  No  less 
is  that  true  today,  and  recognition  of  its 
truth  has  direct  bearing  upon  forthcom¬ 
ing  discussions  of  the  factor  of  field. 

Theories  and  practices  of  journalism 
and  publishing  have  undergone  very  dis¬ 
tinct  changes,  yet  certain  well-defined 
fundamentals  of  operation  have  been  con¬ 
stant  influences  throughout.  Rather  than 
being  consciously  applied  policies,  they 
seem  to  have  been  evolved  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  times. 

Early  in  my  own  active  newspaper  life, 

I  liegan  a  series  of  studies  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  principles  which  ran  in 
common  with  successful  newspapers.  At 
the  outset,  I  found  that  no  definite  rule 
or  method  then  known  to  the  industry 
seemed  to  apply  with  equal  force  in  all 
fields.  General  opinion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  attributed  success 
primarily  to  management.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  outstanding  publisher,  as  ten 
years  before  had  seen  the  great  editor 
still  regarded  as  the  central  factor  of 
a  successful  newspaper. 

Now,  neither  factor,  nor  both  together, 
proved  to  be  the  adequate  answer.  There 
were  plentv  of  instances,  then  as  now, 
wherein  editors  and  managers  had  been 
successful  in  one  field,  and  had  failed 
dismally  in  another.  Moreover,  it  was 
obvious  that  methods  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  one  city  were  not  necessarily 
successful  elsewhere.  That  there  was 
somewhere  a  primary  and  fundamental 
element  outside  of  and  superior  to  the 
individual  capacity  of  either  editor  or 
manager,  or  both,  could  not  be  questioned. 
I  undertook  to  find  it. 

My  search  covered  tl  -  field  of  theories 
and  practices,  with  much  study  of  actual 
results  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  It 
was  soon  found  a  false  premise  that  the 
element  of  news  franchise  dictated  news¬ 
paper  destiny.  Although  almost  without 
exception  the  successful  papers  of  that 
day  held  Associated  Press  memberships, 
along  with  competent  management  and 
editorship,  the  solution  seemed  to  lie  else¬ 


where — for  papers  with  all  three  of  these 
indispensable  elements  were  failing. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  prior  to 
the  VVar,  while  making  studies  of  a 
limited  group  of  newspapers  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  capacity,  I  discovered  indications 
which  seemed  to  point  to  the  individual 
field  as  the  common  denominator  and 
prime  index  of  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper  operation. 

Field  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  as  the  section  or  area 
which  the  newspaper  serves  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  support;  the  density 
and  character  of  population  dwelling 
therein,  and  their  occupational  engage¬ 
ments;  the  general  natural  resources  of 
the  territory  and  climatic  conditions,  and 
the  diversity  and  extent  of  the  business 
structure  of  the  city  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  situated. 

The  series  of  studies  upon  which  the 
theory  and  details  of  this  survey-analysis 
have  been  developed  has  been  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  25  years,  during  all  of 
which  time  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  or  in  close  contact  with  the  newspaper 
business.  Years  before  I  had  begun  any 
orderly  kind  of  examination  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  I  had  entered  as  a  boy,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  worked 
in  all  departments  and  branches  of  news¬ 
paper  operation,  and  to  have  managed 
most  of  them.  To  any  man  who  has 
learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  a  country 
office  and  successively  tried  his  hand  at 
every  mechanical  function  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  (except  the  engraving 
department),  the  technical  manufacturing 
side  of  the  newspaper  should  be  an  open 
book.  Nor  is  the  writing  side  of  the 
newspaper  an  impersonal  subject  of  ex¬ 
amination  to  one  who  has  occupied  every 
post  in  the  news  and  editorial  room.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  culminated  in  a  period 
of  many  years  of  intimate  association 
with  the  industry  as  publisher  and 
manager. 

The  first  development  of  these  studies, 
then  quite  general  in  character,  took 
place  about  25  years  ago  and  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  theory  of  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  and  development  of  circulation  and 
advertising.  The  results  proved  satis¬ 
factory  to  a  degree,  but  it  early  became 
evident  that  the  elements  involved  were 
merely  supplementary  and  not,  in  fact, 
controlling  factors.  Advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  did  not  make  a  newspaper,  but  a 
new^spaper  which  obeyed  these  mysterious 
and  unknown  laws  made  circulation  and 
advertising. 

In  1921  a  tentative  theory  was  set  up, 
ba.sed  on  the  general  studies  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  used  as  a  foundation 
for  a  series  of  different  studies.  An 
analytical  survey  was  made  of  a  selected 
group  of  20  major  daily  newspapers.  It 
covered  in  detail  a  comparison  of  in¬ 
dividual  papers  as  to  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  a  breakdown  of  text 
structure. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  definitely 
pointed  to  the  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments  as  the  major  and  controlling 
agency.  It  revealed  that  these  strongly 
entrenched  daily  newspapers,  though  their 
news  structures  differed  in  many  essen¬ 
tial  points,  had  one  element  in  common 
— each  of  the  papers  ivas  strong  in  local 
nezt's.  It  became  evident  that  there  was 
a  basic  factor  overshadowing  the  crea¬ 
tive  element,  which,  as  demonstrated  by 
these  studies,  was  centralized  in  the  news 
and  editorial  departments.  Other  inter¬ 
esting  elements  and  sidelights  were  un¬ 
covered,  and  during  the  following  three 
years,  were  applied  to  various  fields  and 
proved  sound. 

With  new  and  seemingly  vital  truths 
at  hand,  it  was  possible  to  enlarge  the 
theory  of  the  survey  and  set  it  up  on  the 
following  basis : 

The  major  factor  was  designated  as 
Field :  this,  in  turn,  was  supplemented 
by  the  editorial  and  news  factor;  both 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Greatest  Problems  of  Day  Held  by  Editors  and  Business  Executives  to  Be  Radio  Competition,  Top- 
Heavy  Service  Structures,  Circulation  Wastes,  Unscientific  Advertising  Rates 


Radio  Competition.  to  the  advertisers,  but  in  view  of  just  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time,  per-  the  fact  that  rad 

Standardization.  the  one  instance  cited  above,  we  think  it  haps  permanently.  proven  very  sue 

Excessive  Cost  of  Circulation.  is  tackling  a  well  nigh  impossible  task.  “A  condition  precedent  to  meeting  this  lacturers,  and  tl 

Extravagance.  “With  the  leading  metropolitan  papers  competition  is  the  assurance  of  the  con-  excluded  newspa 

.Absentee  Ownership.  and  the  small  city  newspapers  setting  up  tinuance  of  newspaper  circulations.  If  ing  programs. 

Uneven  Advertising  Rate  Schedules.  radio  stations  to  compete  with  their  own  these  are  maintained,  advertising  support  "The  writer 
Too  Much  Feature,  Too  Little  News,  newspapers,  and  with  the  Associated  will  probably  continue  as  a  matter  of  about  the  unlimi 

To  which  of  these  questions  would  Press  giving  every  aid  and  encourage-  course.  Maintenance  of  circulations,  radio  programs 

you,  Mr.  Newspaper  Publisher,  attrib-  ment  to  the  radio,  we  don’t  see  where  which  means  the  maintenance  of  reader  newspapers,  as  a 

ute  greatest  importance  as  affecting  the  newspaper  is  going  to  benefit  from  interest,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  in-  these  programs 

present-day  newspaper  production?  All  the  development  of  the  radio.  tensive  cultivation  of  the  local  news  field,  come  to  an  und< 

of  them  are  cited  by  newspaper  execu-  “Mind  you,  we  are  not  attempting  to  “Call  it  provincial,  if  you  like.  It  lately  no  mentio 

lives,  in  answer  to  a  recent  question  by  retard  the  development  of  radio  communi-  doubtless  is.  But  the  home  city  and  the  manufacturer  o 

Editor  &  Publisher — “What  is  the  cations,  hut  we  do  think  if  the  newspapers  home  town  are  impervious  to  invasion  programs, 

most  important  question  facing  news-  are  going  to  assist  this  development  they  from  the  air.  The  papers  that  survive  “The  Dayton 

paper  publishers  today,  and  what  do  you  should  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  their  will  eventually  be  those  that  best  serve  it  is  on  the  rigl 

think  can  be  done  about  it?’’  own  properties.’’  their  readers  with  news  the  readers  must  past  several  moi 

Radio  heads  the  list  of  external  prob-  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Advertising  Man-  have,  which  cannot  be  obtained  through  of  trade  names, 
lems  in  the  minds  of  those  responding,  ager,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror:  any  other  channel. 

Circulation  costs  and  the  over-balance  of  “There  is  one  special  proposition  that  “Metropolitan  journals  must  quit  serv- 

features  have  a  slight  lead  over  other  is  disturbing  newspaper  publishers  and  ing  up  “world  news’’  which  interest  no 

internal  problems.  Curiously  enough,  advertising  managers  today,  and  you  have  one,  simply  because  it  is  cheap,  and  small 

few  publishers  return  a  specific  indict-  already  determined  what  that  is.  That  city  newspapers  must  retire  from  a  hope- 

ment  against  free  publicity,  except  as  it  is  radio.  less  competition  with  their  big  brothers 

relates,  in  their  expressions,  to  the  sup-  “I  attended  the  publishers’  convention  in  wl  ’  ‘ 
ply  of  a  stiffer,  more  accurate,  more  last  Fall  in  Chicago  and  a  representative 
informing  news  product,  or  to  radio  of  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  stated 
programs.  The  replies  as  a  whole,  prin-  that  radio  broadcasting  is  the  greatest 
cjl^lly  from  publishers  and  editors  in  menace  to  newspaper  publishers  today, 
cities  of  less  than  metropolitan  rank.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  publishing 
reflect  a  degree  of  self-examination  and  company  which  this  man  represents  oper- 
disgust  with  certain  newspaper  practices  ates  one  of  the  largest  broadcasting 
that  augurs_  well  for  reform.  Divided  as  stations  in  the  country  and  has  two 
far^  as  possible  according  to  the  publish-  advertising  selling  crews,  one  selling  ad- 
ers’  selection  of  important  questions,  the  vertising  for  the  newspaper  and,  the 
letters  are  reprinted  here.  other  selling  radio  advertising.  The  man 

Meeting  Challenge  of  Radio,  who  made  the  statement  is  the  general 
Ne«,.re.l,  tor  Young  Reader,  ’"ir 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  Managing  Editor,  I  was  representing,  but  who  has  now 

Sewark  (N.J.)  Evening  News:  passed  on,  made  this  statement,  ‘Re  care- 

“Subject  to  the  reservations  that  ful  on  radio  news,  don’t  let  us  make  the 

should  limit  all  generalization,  I  would  same  mi.stake  there  that  we  made  with 
say  that  the  most  important  newspaper  the  automobile  industry ;  make  the  adver- 
problem  today  is  meeting  the  challenge  tiser  pav  for  the  space  he  uses.’  This 
of  the  radio,  teleyision,  tabloids  and  publication  has  adhered  to  that  policy, 
news-reels.  More  effort  must  be  made  It  has  never  published  any  free  publicity 

to  get  the  young  people  to  read  the  news-  for  the  radio  industry,  nor  has  it  ever 

paper  with  the  same  attention  as  the  published  a  radio  program. 

older  folk.  The  younger  generation,  “It  has  never  had  a  demand  for  radio  charm  ot  news.  Divert  its  dissemination 
when  they  do  read  the  paper,  turn  away  programs,  like  some  other  publications,  to  any  other  agency  and  the  newspaper 
from  serious  news  to  read  society  items,  “T  believe  that  the  national  advertising  will  shrivel  and  die.  Let  us  preserve  to 
sports  and  features.  The  paper  that  losses  sustained  in  10.30  were  to  a  great  the  newspaper  its  natural  function  and 
seriously  tries  to  be  a  liaison  between  the  extent  due  to  broadcasting.’’  thereby  continue  this  medium  as  the  only 

government  and  the  people  has  a  harder  Walter  L.  Sanbor.n,  publisher  Lans-  sure  .md  effective  means  of  reaching  the 

job  to  interest  its  audience  than  the  tab-  dale  (Pa.)  Xorth  Penn  Reporter:  greatest  market  in  the  world.’’ 

loids,  news-reel  or  the  radio.  _  “One  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  H.  Holi.ypay,  Jr.,  National  -Advertis- 

“The  standard  newspaper  must  strive  newspaper  publishers  totlay  is  radio  com-  ing  Manager,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
to  make  itself  more  interesting  and  at  the  petition  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  it.  .Wtt-.t; 

same  time  maintain  accuracy  and  a  sense  Strong  as  is  this  competition  in  both  “The  most  important  question  con- 

of  responsibility It  should  collaborate  news  and  advertising,  the  activities  of  fronting  newspapers  today,  is  Radio,  as 
with  the  radio,  instead  of  being  jealous  the  radio  are  distinctly  limited  at  present  .m  advertising  medium.  We  recognize 


'hich  they  ape  the  city  papers  in  at  a  particular  time. 

“world  news”  and  third-rate  comics.  “Our  contemporaries  have  not  followed 

“The  whole  problem  is  absurdly  sim-  us  in  this  departure,  but  it  is  our  opinion 
pie,  if  publishers  can  only  be  made  to  see  that  newspapers  who  do  not  take  a  sim- 
it.  The  day  of  trashy  news  is  drawing  to  ilar  stand  are  only  assisting  the  sellers 
a  close.  The  flashy  headline  is  not  and  of  radio  time,  in  increasing  their  revenue, 
never  was  a  substitute  for  news  merit.”  at  the  expense  of  those  publishers  who 
loHN  O’DoNNFiL,  General  Manager,  continue  to  give  free  advertising  to  radio 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick:  broadcasters.” 

“In  my  opinion  the  most  important  Used  for  Private  Gain 
question  facing  publishers  and  managers  ^  j  Government  Permit 

twlay  IS  the  aggressiveness  of  alien  enter¬ 
prises  seeking  to  invade  the  newspaper  William  _0.  Dapping,  Editor  Auburn 
field  with  their  various  news  and  adver-  (N.Y.)  Citiem:  _  ... 

tising  rackets  and  trving  to  cash  in  on  “To  my  mind  radio  competition  is  the 
the  great  public  following  cultivated  by  newspaper’s  greatest  problem.  A  radio 
generations  of  intense  journalistic  effort,  station  is  a  private  monopoly  granted  by 
“What  can  be  done  about  it?  Well,  the  government,  permitting  special  inter- 
we  can  continue  to  sell  producers  the  csts  to  sell  advertising  without  regula- 
patent  fact  that  into  40.000,000  .American  tion  of  rates  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
homes  there  goes  at  least  one  newspaper  advertising,  while  newspapers  are  forced 
every  day.  It  always  compels  attention,  to  compete  with  this  ^monopoly  and  arc 
It  is  the  most  welcome  visitor  of  the  day.  regulated  by  laws  which  do  not  apply  to 
“There  is  no  commodity  under  the  shin-  their  radio  competitors.  _ 

“A  railroad,  telephone  or  similar  serv¬ 
ice  dependent  upon  monopolistic  rights 
granted  by  the  government  is  classed  as 
utilities  and  their  rates  and  operations 
are  regulated.  Radio  is  not  subjected  to 
such  regulation. 

“A  newsi)aper  is  not  only  forced  to 
face  radio  competition,  but  its  news, 
gathered  at  heavy  expense,  is  exploited 
by  advertisers  on  the  radio,  and  regula¬ 
tions,  like  those  against  lotteries  which 
are  enforced  by  postal,  federal  and  state 
laws,  against  newspapers  are  not  enforced 
against  radio  broadcasters. 

“I  believe  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  force  a  legal  determination 
through  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Radio  Commission  to  grant 
monopolistic  rights  to  private  citizens  to 
exploit  the  air  for  private  profit.” 

W.  M.  Clemens,  Editor  and  Manager, 
I'lusliing  (N.Y.)  Journal: 

“Perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  main  question,  increase  of  linage,  is 
the  encroachment  of  radio  advertising 
and  the  complaisant  attitude  of  many 
leading  publishers  who  foster  competi¬ 
tion  by  granting  free  publicity  for  trade 
names,  beyond  the  requirement  of  reason¬ 
able  service  to  their  readers. 

“In  self-contained  cities,  distant  from 
the  strong  influence  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  the  cure  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  publishers,  with  or  without 
competition  in  their  own  field. 

“In  the  metropolitan  area,  the  answer 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Man¬ 
hattan  dailies  publish  trade  names  freely 
and  in  some  cases  also  publish  cuts  and 
text  publicity  for  ‘sponsored’  advertising 
programs  and  artists.  Many  suburban 
metropolitan  papers  fear,  therefore,  to 
curtail  or  edit  programs  obtainable  in 
full  from  city  papers. 

“Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  fear 
is  well-founded :  suburban  community 
dailies  arc  bought  for  community  news, 
not  for  general  news  and  features. 

“I  see  no  fundamental  ethical  dilTer- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


NEW  HOME  FOR  MANCHESTER  DAILIES 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  home  of  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  and 
Leader,  construction  of  which  began  recently.  The  building  will  occupy  a 
plot  100  by  100,  with  a  private  driveway  and  loading  platform. 
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AGENCY  HEADS  STRIKE  OPTIMISTIC  NOTE 

Presidents  of  Advertising  Concerns,  in  Report  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  See  Hard  Work  Ahead — 
Declare  Advertising  Will  Play  Big  Part  in  Upward  Climb 


A  LTHOUGH  they  see  plenty  of  hard 
work  ahead  before  the  business  curve 
trends  upward,  heads  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  generally  optimistic  concerning 
the  business  prospect  for  the  remainder  of 
1931,  reports  to  Editor  &  Publishiji 
show. 

The  consensus  is  that  advertising  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  upward  climb  of 
business,  and  that,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
depression,  it  will  continue  its  share  of 
the  fight  to  put  industry  on  the  upgrade. 

P.  F.  O’Keefe,  Boston,  said  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  programs  are  ‘hanging  fire’ 
everj-where.  A  spark  of  courage  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  set  them  off.”  Others 
are  likewise  optimistic.  Several  expressed 
the  view  that  the  depression  has  served  to 
show  agencies  and  advertisers  alike  the 
integral  part  advertising  is  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Statements  of  the  agency  presi¬ 
dents  follow: 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins.  President 
Calkins  &  Holden.  New  York 
l^INETEEN  thirty-one  ought  to  be  a 
better  year  than  1930,  but  whether 
it  will  or  not  is  beyond  my  gift  of 
prophecy.  We  did  not  find  1930  a  bad 
year.  It  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
had.  But  the  prosperity  of  advertising 
agents  deiiends  on  the  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  industry  as  a  whole,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  uses  advertising  to 
sell  goods.  At  this  moment  these  men 
do  not  appear  to  have  lost  their  faith  in 
the  solvency  of  the  country  or  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future.  There  have  been 
some  recessions  but  advertising  plans  are 
certainly  ahead  of  last  year.  My  own 
firm  conviction  is  that  1931  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  1930.  even  though  it  mav  not 
equal  1929.  After  .all  1929  was  an  al)- 
normal  year,  and  comparisons  with  it 
are  misleading.  We  are  enjoying  right 
now'  what  would  have  been  considered 
prosperity  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  alwavs 
possible  to  sell  goods  if  the  sellers  try 
hard  cmough.  More  apples  were  sold 
last  winter  than  were  ever  sold  before 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  year. 

Robert  Tin.sman,  President 
F^eral  .Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
ITH  few  exceptions  our  advance 
business  now'  compares  favorably 
with  last  year’s.  In  fact,  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  exceeded  our  anticipations;  while 
several  new  clients  and  new  plans  for 
old  ones  seem  to  assure  a  busy  year. 

Frank  G.  Smith,  President 
Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc..  New  York 
ITH  the  diversity  of  accounts  han- 

^  died  by  us.  it  is  natural  that  some 
of  them  have  been  affected  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  depression  more  than 
others.  We  are  happv  to  sav  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  an  increase' in  Inisiness 
was  evident.  This  increase  was  very 
marked  in  food  products. 

There  has  been  little  tendency  to  let 
down  in  advertising  efforts,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  a  larger  appropriation  was 
made.  During  19.30  we  did  more  hilling 
of  advertising  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  this  agency,  and  we  expect  to 
have  an  even  greater  volume  this  year. 

All  the  clients  on  our  list  usinj?  news- 
papers  are  planning  to  repeat  on  full 
schedule  during  1931. 


again  when  we  deserve  them — economic¬ 
ally  and  ethically.  Advertising  ran 
ahead  of  general  business  last  year.  It 
may  run  behind  it  this  year.  But  adver¬ 
tising  will  adjust  itself  and  go  forward 
with  the  rest  of  business — let  us  hope  in 
1932 — certainly  in  1933. 


WiNTHRop  Hoyt,  President 
Qiarles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
TJ^E  feel  that  at  present  business  con- 
”  ditions  are  about  as  they  should  be. 
For  the  most  part  the  volume  of  business 
being  done  by  our  clients  is  about  the 
same  as  for  the  first  three  months  of 
last  year  or  slightly  less.  In  three  cases 
where  a  new  product  has  been  brought 
out  the  volume  is  running  well  ahead  of 
last  year  and  the  plants  are  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

In  practically  all  cases  so  far  as  I 
know,  our  clients  stand  better  profit- 
wise  because  of  the  fact  that  the  decks 
have  been  cleared  and  they  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  present  day  conditions  as 
regards  volume  and  as  regards  prices. 

Largely  liecause  of  this  fact  business 
should  continue  to  improve  as  the  year 
goes  on,  but  we  do  not  look  for  any  rapid 
increases  in  volume. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  been  buying 
and  increasing  amounts  of  newspaper 
space  as  compared  to  1930,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  advertise  in  locations  where  the 
greatest  return  can  be  obtained,  and  are 
avoiding  locations  where  conditions  are 
unusually  unfavorable. 


with  the  other  sections  of  New  England. 

A  significant  indication  of  improving 
business  in  New  England  is  the  increase 
of  $8,000,000  in  loans  of  Boston  Federal 
Reserve  member  banks  during  the  week 
ending  March  11  as  cornered  with  the 
previous  week.  The  United  States  as 
a  whole  showed  a  decrease  of  $65,000,000. 

Over  the  period  of  the  past  year  New 
England  has  met  the  general  business  de¬ 
pression  more  successftilly  than  many 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Advertising  is  destined  to  play  a  major 
part  in  the  upward  climb  that  is  already 
in  evidence.  Perhaps  never  before  have 
manufacturers  so  keenly  realized  the 
necessity  of  advertising  in  solving  their 
merchandising  and  selling  problems. 
Extensive  advertising  programs  are 
“hanging  fire”  everywhere.  A  spark  of 
courage  is  all  that  is  needed  to  set  them 
off.  When  that  comes — and  it  will  1^ 
soon — new  advertising  history  will  be  in 
the  making. 

Ernest  I.  Mitchell.  President, 
Mitchell-Faust-Uickson  &  Wieland,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

WE  believe  there  has  been  too  much 
prophesying  about  business  condi¬ 
tions,  and  hesitate  to  make  any  prediction 
about  the  advertising  business.  Everyone 
knows  that  when  business  is  good,  it  will 
some  time  get  bad,  and  when  it  is  bad  it 
will  some  time  get  better.  Now  is  the 
time  to  work  hard  and  have  confidence  in 
the  future.  Our  belief,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  own  clients,  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  slowly  improving. 


P.  F.  O’Keefe,  President 
P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Boston 

A  REVIEW  of  business  conditions  in 
New  England  shows  indication  of  a 
gradual  improvement  in  recent  months. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half 
there  is  definite  evidence  that  the  period 
of  recovery  has  arrived. 

In  January  the  shoe  industry  enjoyed 
better  than  a  seasonal  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  subsequent  activities  in  shoe 
output  are  holding  up  encouragingly  well. 
Many  textile  plants  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  show  a  definite  increase 
in  working  forces  and  payroll  over  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  report  an  improvement  in  February 
over  January,  particularly  in  the  shoe 
and  textile  groups.  Manufacturing 
activitv  in  Connecticut  has  held  its  own 


RANKIN  SUGGESTS  “NEWSPAPER  MONTH” 

By  WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN 


President,  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York 


H.  E.  Lesan.  President 
H.  E.  Lesan  .Advertising  Agency,  N.  Y. 
T  business  is  now 

“scraping  bottom.”  It  may  scrape  a 
little  deeper  liefore  it  starts  upward,  but 
not  much. 

I  believe  that  more  adjustments  to 
present  conditions  will  have  to  be  made 
before  the  upward  movement  gets  much 
headway.  These  adjustments  may  mean 
further  reduction  of  expenses,  including 
wages.  They  certainly  mean  keener 
mental  alertness  and  harder  physical 
work.  I  believe  the  upward  movement 
will  be  slow,  but  good  times  will  come 


Business  is  ready  to  repeat  itself — 
but  more  dramatically  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Slow  but  steady  progress  will  be 
made  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
More  brilliant  heights  of  success  will  lie 
reached — as  has  hajipened  after  most 
major  depressions  we  have  had.  Part 
ancl  parcel  of  this  progress  will  be  a 
sweeping  que.st  for  new  advertising  as 
evidenced  by  our  own  present  experience. 
Never,  in  our  31  years  of  advertising, 
have  so  many  unsolicited  reque.sts  come 
to  us  for  suggestions  that  will  make  the 
advertising  dollar  do  more  work.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  vision  are  dusting  off  the 
machinery  of  industry.  Their  experience 
in  the  past  18  months  has  made  them 
realize  that  selling  is  the  big  problem. 
If  thev  wish  to  move  their  goods  they 
must  create  the  demand — and  that  takes 
real  salesmanship — not  order  taking.  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  kinds  and  particularly 
newspaper  advertising  copy  must  be 
“salesmanship  on  paper”  and  not  general 
publicity  or  good-will  building.  The 
competition  will  be  strong  but  a  more 
healthy  situation  will  result.  Yes.  I  look 
for  a  most  complete  recovery  within  12 
months — but  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  concentrated  thought — 


have  already  postponed  too  long  their 
contemplated  advertising  programs.  They 
can  do  themselves  a  great  service  by  an¬ 
ticipating  the  improvement  in  business, 
meanwhile  acquiring  a  substantial  amount 
of  good-will  and  public  interest. 


Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  President, 
Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

FIN.ANCIAL  advertising  is  looking  up. 

More  planning — more  careful  plan¬ 
ning — for  banking,  trust  and  investment 
advertising  is  being  done  now  than  at  the 
.same  time  in  1930.  We  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  financial  advertising  campaigns  in 
process  or  finished  which  will  become 
operative  when  the  improved  trend  of 
business  has  become  more  pronounced. 

There  is  a  distinct  present  tendency  to 
regard  advertising  as  a  vital  faetor  in 
merchandising  securities  and  financial 
services  rather  than  to  look  upon  it  as 
simply  an  expensive,  perliaps  useful, 
background  for  sales  effort. 

Activity  is  noticeable  particularly  in 
savings  bank,  fiduciary  and  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  trust  advertising. 


C.  C,  Youngcree.n,  President. 

The  Dunham,  Younggreen,  Lesan  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago 

The  combination  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  of  many  unusual  conditions 
found  us  unprepared  by  adequate  factual 
knowledge  to  counteract  fear. 

The  inherent  soundness  and  vitality  of 
American  business  afforded  a  life-raft 
for  support  while  we  regained  courage. 

Confusion  and  ignorance  still  exist  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  notable  increase 
of  trade  in  1931  over  1930. 

However,  this  year  will  be  a  period  of 
learning  the  facts  about  business  and  will 
prepare  us  for  a  profitable  1932. 

Increased  popular  understanding  of 
business  and  its  vitalizing  force,  adver¬ 
tising,  will  mark  1932  as  the  beginning 
of  their  greatest  era  of  service  and  their 
accejitance  as  a  powerful  agency  for 
human  betterment. 

The  leaders  of  1932  and  following 
years  will  be  developed  during  1931. 


with  sound  advertising  playing  a  major 
role. 

The  newspapers,  their  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments,  their  New 
York  and  Chicago  representatives  can 
help  most  by  setting  aside  one  complete 
month,  say  the  month  of  May,  to  do 
nothing  else  but  preach  the  gospel  of 
continuous,  all-the-year-round  newspaper 
advertising — by  zones  as  well  as  nation¬ 
ally — to  advertisers,  who  are  now  using 
other  mediums  and  to  those  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  never  advertised.  Let  each 
newspaperman  sell  the  great  medium  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  forget,  for  the 
month,  his  own  newspaper,  under  the 
general  direction  of  our  good  friends 
\\'.  A.  Thomson  and  T.  H.  Moore  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaner  Publishers  Association.  In 
the  end,  by  concerted  action,  each  news¬ 
paper  will  be  the  gainer.  If  newspapers 
generallv  had  as  many  solicitors  and 
boosters'  as  radio  broadcasting  has  today, 
the  newspapers  would  even  now  be  show- 
ine  gains  over  1930  or  1929.  This  is  my 
suggestion  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  and  the  advertising  agents,  as 
usual,  will  do  their  part. 

In  our  opinion  some  financial  houses 


VV’.  C.  D’Arcy,  President 
D’.'\rcy  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis 
'T'Hti  man  does  not  live  who  can  predict 
wliat  the  business  cycle  will  reveal 
in  the  next  six  or  twelve  months.  The 
patient  is  troubled  by  a  world  disease 
complicated  by  many  local  situations  and 
time  to  correct  these  factors  political  eco¬ 
nomical  must  be  endured.  Business  that 
enjoys  good  management,  that  is  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  fundamental  basis  of  good  prac¬ 
tice,  is  the  one  thing  that  should  be 
featured  and  copied.  It  would  be  better 
to  look  at  the  next  two  or  three  years 
rather  than  the  next  six  months.  Of 
course,  sound  business  will  endure,  the 
other  kind  will  go  where  it  is  headed- 
down.  — 

Strang  and  Prossfji,  Seattle 
TTNITED  Aircraft’s  Boeing  plant  in 
Seattle  has  been  given  a  War  Depart¬ 
ment  order  for  135  planes,  the  largest 
order  since  1922.  Ford  is  spending 
$4,0()0,0(X)  on  his  Seattle  plant.  Unem¬ 
ployment  is  decreasing.  The  state  road 
paving  and  public  works  program  is  the 
heaviest  in  years.  To  quote  W.  H.  Par¬ 
sons,  First  Seattle  Dexter-Horton  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  largest  Seattle  commercial 
bank  and  chairman  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  :  “Soil  moisture  conditions  were 
never  more  propitious  for  planting  and 
harvesting  excellent  crops.  People  are 
keeping  up  their  payments  and  reducing 
their  indebtedness.  There  is  no  reason 
for  a  bearish  outlook  in  Seattle  or  the 
State  of  Washington.” 


Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Y|(/  HAT  remains  of  1931  has  ever>’ 
”  indication  of  being  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  year  for  clients  of  our  organization. 
Practically  without  exception  companies 
which  we  are  serving  are  going  ahead 
vigorously  after  new  business  and  in 
many  instances  are  showing  substantial 
gains  over  19.30.  At  no  time  during  the 
present  period  of  readjustment  have  we 
felt  that  prospects  for  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  were  brighter. 

The  money  value  of  the  wealth  of  the 
L^nited  States  is  still  too  great  for  any 
one  to  feel  other  than  reasonably  optim¬ 
istic.  As  long  as  American  people  live, 
eat,  sleep  and  enjoy  life  with  present 
standards  of  living,  a  certain  volume  of 
business  is  bound  to  continue. 

Naturally,  in  a  period  such  as  this  only 
the  alert  and  resourceful  succeed. 

Buyers  of  advertising  are  today  more 
justly  critical  and  more  apt  to  challenge 
expenditures,  which  is  really  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  those  who 
have  worthy  media  and  service  to  offer. 
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Just  Simple  Arithmetic 


The  average  wage-earning  family  in  Phila-  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  No  ONE  Phila¬ 
delphia  spends  $1,421.44  per  year  for  food,  delphia  newspaper  can  hope  to  give  you  your 
clothing  and  the  absolute  necessities.  share  of  this  tremendous  sales  potential.  No 

There  are  843,000  FAMILIES  living  in  Phila-  ONE  Philadelphia  newspaper  can  provide  the 
delphia  and  its  A.  B.  C.  suburban  area.  coverage  this  great  market  deserves  and 

Simple  multiplication  reveals  that  these  843,000  demands. 

FAMILIES  spend  $1,198,273,920.00  each  year. 

And  remember,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  this  ONLY  WAY  to  dominate 

staggering  sum  represents  an  expenditure  based  here  to  obtain  100%  coverage  is  through  the 
on  the  income  of  WAGE-EARNING  FAMI-  Curtis-Martin  group  of  Philadelphia  news- 
LIES  ONLY.  You  will  agree  that  there  is  a  papers — The  Morning  and  Sunday  Inquirer 
tremendous  PLUS  which  may  be  added  to  this  and  The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Public 
total,  made  up  of  the  expenditures  of  families  Ledger 
having  incomes  far  greater  than  those  of  the 

wage-earner.  This  100%  coverage  may  be  had  at  a  cost  so  low 

What  Philadelphia  newspaper  has  843,000  as  to  make  possible  and  profitable  the  intensive 
circulation?  effort  the  sales  potential  and  purchasing  power 

NONE!  of  this  market  warrants. 

CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Independence  Square — Philadelphia 

Inquirer  public  ledger 

MORNING  SUNDAY  MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 
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RUMORS  AND  GOSSIP  IN  LINGLE  STORY 
UNJUSTIFIED  AND  CALL  FOR  APOLOGY 

Editor  &  Publisher  Regrets  Publication  of  Chicago  Dispatch  of 
Brothers’  Conviction  Last  Week  and  Unwarranted 
Comment  of  Correspondent 


N.  D.  EDITORS  HONORED 


T  AST  week  in  this  space 
^  PL'BLiSHtJt  carried  a  dispatch  writ¬ 
ten  by  its  Chicago  corresp^mdent  Edwin 
Johnson  commenting  on  the  conviction 
in  Judge  Joseph  Saltath's  court  of  Leo 
V.  Brothers,  St.  Louis  hoodlum,  for  the 
murder  of  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Johnson  wrote 
carried  some  of  the  news  facts  in  the 
case  and  also  some  indefensible  comment. 
EiiiTOR  &  PfitLisHw,  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
journalism,  now  seeks  to  put  the  matter 
straight.  «| 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  story 
the  following: 

"The  very  fact  that  Brothers  re¬ 
ceived  the  minimum  sentence  has 
given  critics  a  basis  for  charges  which 
have  persisted  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  arrest.  The  utter  cer¬ 
tainty  of  officials  that  Brothers  was 
the  man  who  killed  Lingle  and  the 
fact  that  not  one  witness  testified  he 
saw  Lingle  slain,  presents  at  least 
a  groundwork  for  the  ugly  rumors 
that  have  been  circulated. 

“Despite  gossip  of  ‘railroading,’ 
and  of  a  ‘frameup’  which  is  hint^ 
involves  even  Brothers’  attorneys 
and  B'rothers  himself,  it  is  held  un¬ 
reasonable  that  a  jury,  finding  a  man 
guilty  of  the  add-blocxled  murder 
of  Lingle.  could  impose  the  minimum 
sentence  on  the  evidence  presented. 

“It  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  police  at  large  as  to  the  guilt 
of  Brothers. 

“The  Tribune  has.  from  the  first, 
maintained  that  Brothers  is  the  man. 
This  persistence,  in  the  face  of  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  either 
the  newspaper  or  officials  to  strip 
the  case  larc.  .show  a  motive,  reveal 
gang  connections  and  thus  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  world  that 
Brothers  had  a  reasfMi  for  killing 
IJngle  and  did  so.  has  engendered  a 
lielief  among  newspapermen,  some  of 
whom  covered  the  trial  for  news¬ 
papers  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Tribune,  that  Brothers  is  the 
man  who  killed  Lingle,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  legitimately  proved  without 
entailing  a  scandal  which  would 
prove  so  devastating  as  to  render  the 
game  not  worth  the  candle." 

We  Cftnsider  the  above  an  un¬ 
fair  repfirt  for  public  print,  and  regret 
its  appearance  in  our  news  columns. 
Gossip,  rumors,  innuendo,  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  what  the  “jKdice  at  large” 
may  or  may  not  think  alxHit  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  convicted  gangster,  have 
little  weight  and  no  place  in  a  story 
which  records  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
the  jury  which  tried  Brothers  found  him 
guilty  and  fixed  his  punishment.  It  is 
customary  and  proper,  in  news  writing, 
to  accept  the  action  of  the  jury,  assum¬ 
ing  there  has  lieen  a  fair  trial  of  a  cause. 
Wo  have  not  seen  any  question  raised 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  Brothers  trial. 

Ever  since  Lingle  was  shot  efforts  have 
been  made  to  generate  scandals  affecting 
Chicago  newspapers  or  members  of 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

EniTOR  it  has  ftdlowed  the  case  with  an  open  mind 
and  faithfully  has  sought  to  keep  from 
its  ctilumns  any  matter  which  savored  of 
an  unjust  attack  or  rival  sniping.  A  vast 
amount  of  underground  gossip  has  brought 
forth  exactly  nothing  in  the  way  of 
proof.  Editor  &  Publishkr  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  printing  rumors,  whis¬ 
perings  and  destructive  criticisms  with 
no  responsible  base.  This  journal  seeks 
to  represent  the  general  newspaper  in¬ 
terest,  somewhat  as  an  advocate,  and 
it  does  not  pussyfoot  unfavorable  truth 
or  deny  demonstrable  faults  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  structure.  By  the  same  token 
its  news  must  lie  fair  and  authentic.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  report  placed  upon  Chicago 
Tribune  veiled  discredit  not  at  all  justi¬ 
fied.  During  a  year  he  has  written  most 
of  our  accounts  of  the  Lingle  case  and 
with  complete  satisfaction  to  the  editor. 
Correspondence  with  him  plainly  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  reporter.  He  is  a  part-time  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
is  regularly  employed  on  the  staff  of 
Chicaf/o  Daily  News.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  his  motive  in  writing  last  week’s 
story  was  impure,  or  calculated  to  enter 
into  the  Lingle  controversy  as  a  partisan, 
but  we  must  admit  that  his  report  was  at 
least  an  indiscretion  of  magnitude,  creat¬ 
ing  a  fault  for  which  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  of  its  own  initiative,  now  offers 
apology.  The  dispatch  was  received  just 
before  press  time,  but  that  fact  does  not 
extenuate  Editor  &  Publisher’s  news 
staff  in  passing  such  obvious  and  almost 
incomprehensible  blather  as  what  the 
“police  at  large”  may  think  and  so  forth. 


GOODMAN  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

(ieorge  T.  (jof>dnian,  editor  of  the 
l^oiicbatoiila  liutcrprisc,  was  elected 
president  of  the  South  Louisiana  division 
of  the  Louisiana  Press  .Association  in 
session  at  Eunice,  La.,  April  11.  Other 
officers  elected  unanimously  were : 
Howard  D.  Strother,  Jiuiticc  .Wto  lira, 
first  vice-president :  L.  A.  Anderpont. 
( tpelousas,  second  vice-president  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  Howard  Fore.  Huiikic  Record. 
secretary-treasurer.  Dolph  Franz  of  the 
Rhrn'cport  Journal,  appealed  to  the 
newspajier  men  to  support  a  movement 
tor  a  state  drivers’  license  to  help  reduce 
the  growing  automobile  accident  toll.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consiiler  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  field  manager. 

ON  VETERAN’S  COMMISSION 

lerrold  Owen.  Portland,  Ore.,  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Julius  L.  Meier  as  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  work!  war  veterans’  state  aid 
commission.  He  was  formerly  reporter 
and  later  Sunday  editor  of  the  'Orcfionian 
and  is  publisher  of  the  Orcffon  Leyion- 
nairc. 


Nine  Initiated  Into  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
at  Grand  Forlu,  April  11 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  April  13. — Nine 
newspapermen  were  initiated  to  associate 
membership  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  na¬ 
tional  honorary  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  at  a  21st  anniversary  dinner 
here  April  11. 

Thev  were  C.  D.  Locklin  and  \V.  B. 
.Allen,  Grand  Tories  Herald:  Roy  John¬ 
son,  Fargo  Forum;  James  Mulloy,  direc¬ 
tor,  Greater  North  Dakota  .Association ; 
Hal  S.  Davies  and  Rav  Dobson,  Minot 
Daily  News;  L.  E.  George,  Hillsboro 
Banner;  R.  Gilbert.son,  Glenburn  Ad- 
7>ance;  and  Dosia  Schultz,  Hettinger 
Adams  County  Record. 

Eight  University  students,  selected  for 
outstanding  work  in  journalism,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  active  membership. 

.Alvin  Austin,  chapter  president  ^nd 
night  city  editor.  Grand  Forks  Herald, 

presided.  _  _ 

NELSON  RE-ELECTED 

Rufus  J.  Nelson,  Arkansas  Country¬ 
man,  Fayetteville,  was  re-elected  president 
and  E.  O.  Allred,  Green  Forest  Tribune. 
was  re-elected  secretary  of  the  North 
west  Arkansas  Press  .Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  April  11  at  Fayetteville. 
Speakers  included  Clio  Harper,  Little 
RcKk,  executive  secretary  of  the 
.Arkansas  Press  Association;  C.  A.  Ver- 
Berck,  managing  editor.  Fort  Smith 
Soutlmv.<!t  American  and  Times  Record, 
and  Erwin  Funk  of  Rogers,  former 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 

Association. _ 

HARRISON  PROMOTED 

Hugh  Harrison,  city  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and  Leader, 
a  Lee  Syndicate  paper,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  managing  editor  of  the  paper,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  duties  as  city  editor,  Ralph 
W.  Cram,  publisher,  announced  this  week. 
Mr.  Harrison  recently  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  paper. 


22nd  BIRTHDAY  MARKED 
BY  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


Journalistic  Fraternity  Alumni  Chap¬ 
ters  and  Active  College  Groups  Ob¬ 
serve  Founders’  Day — Big  Gath¬ 
ering  Expected  in  New  York 


Wxt  Charlotte  ®i3seri?er 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

('The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


.Alumni  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalistic  fraternity,  gathered 
throughout  the  country  this  week-end  to 
commemorate  the  22nd  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  fraternity  at  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle. 

The  New  York  alumni  chapter  was  to 
meet  April  16  at  the  Teutonia  Assembly 
Rexims  on  Third  avenue.  Officers  of  the 
chapter  are  Frank  E.  Mason,  president 
of  International  News  Service,  president; 
James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  first  vice-president;  J, 
F'orest  Chapman,  The  Business  Week, 
second  vice-president,  and  John  E.  Stem- 
pel,  .Vf«’  Fork  .Sun,  secretary.  Others 
expected  to  attend  are  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press ;  Laurence  H.  Sloan,  one  of  the 
fraternity’s  founders ;  Kenneth  C.  Hogate, 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Roger  Steffan. 

Similar  meetings  were  scheduled  for 
Indiana|x>lis,  Columbus,  O.,  Portland, 
Ore..  Cincinnati,  St.  Paul,  (irand  F'orks, 
N.  D.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other  Icxal- 
ities.  In  addition  all  college  chapters 
were  to  observe  the  event. 


HEADS  INDIAN  SERVICES 

C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  and  active  in 
American  Indian  affairs,  will  have 
charge  of  the  re-burial  of  Chief  Simon 
Kahquados,  a  Potawatomi  Indian,  who 
shortly  before  his  death  last  fall,  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  be  buried  in  Penin¬ 
sular  State  Park  near  the  grave  of  his 
father.  Services  will  be  held  May  .10. 
Mr.  Broughton  was  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  the  burial  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission. 


DAILY  SPORTS  CARTOON 

aLa/a/( 


ADDRESSED  JACKSON  CLUB 

B.  F'.  Irvine,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  was  the  principal 
sjx-aker  recently  at  a  dinner  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Jackson  Club  and  the  F'ranklin  D. 
their  staffs  and  discredit  ethical  journal-  Rcxisevelt-for-President  league.  His  sub- 
ism  in  general.  Editor  &  Publishe;r  ject  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Constantin  Alajalov,  the  celebrated 
modernist,  is  director  of  the  Societe 
Antmyme  and  has  become  celebrated 
through  his  cartoons  in  the  New  Yorker 
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DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1931 


THE  PRESS 


Ga 


INED 


770,213  Lin 

in  Retail  (Local)  Advertising 
over  the  same  period  of  1930 


The  Press  gained  36%;  the  second  evening 
and  Sunday  paper  lost  30%;  the  6-day  morn¬ 
ing  paper  lost  9%. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  The  Press 
published  47.5%  of  all  Pittsburgh  local  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  with  33.3%  during  the 
same  period  of  1930. 


Based  on  official  reports  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 


During  the  first  two  months  of  1930  nine  department  stores 
withheld  their  advertising  from  The  Press  during  a  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  the  principles  of  rate  making. 
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CLUMSY  WRITING  CAUSED  BY  INEXACT 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  WORD  MEANINGS 

Reporters*  Faults  Seldom  Due  to  Lack  of  Vocabulary,  Desk 
Man  Says — Typical  Examples  of  Inaccurate 
Writing  Listed 

By  PAUL  C.  WILLARD 

Editorial  Staff,  Utica  (N.Y.>  Observer-Dispatch 


{This  is  the  fifth  of  a  scries  of  articles 
on  copy  desk  practices.) 

IV  O  one  with  a  love  for  pure  English 
and  an  aspiration  to  precision  in  the 
use  of  words  can  read  the  “run-of-the- 
mill”  copy  in  a  newspaper  office  from  day 
to  day  without  being  keenly,  not  to  say 
painfully  impressed  by  the  clumsiness  of 
many  writers  in  using  the  tools — words — 
with  which  they  earn  their  daily  bread. 

W  riters  do  not  mean  what  they  write, 
and  do  not  write  what  they  mean.  This 
applies  to  reporters,  correspondents  and 
even  to  the  press  services,  though  the 
latter  are  guilty  of  comparatively  few 
offenses. 

The  fault  is  not  due  to  lack  of  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Almost  every  reporter  or  corre¬ 
spondent  has  a  sufficient  kit  of  words  to 
narrate  fully,  clearly  and  graphically  any 
story  that  it  is  his  business  to  tell.  He 
has  the  tools  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
episode  exactly  as  it  occurred,  but  when 
he  reaches  for  a  w’ord  he  often  passes 
the  right  one  and  seizes  another  that  dis¬ 
torts  his  meaning,  mars  his  work  and 
increases  the  burden  of  a  conscientious 
copy  reader. 

Probably  the  average  reporter  has  a 
vocabularly  of  five,  six  or  seven  hundred 
words — not  a  very  large  section  of  the 
language,  but  sufficient  for  his  needs  if 
expertly  used.  But  the  average  reporter 
does  not  use  his  words  expertly,  he  uses 
them  badly  Ijecause  of  carelesseness  and 
failure  to  grasp  their  exact  meaning. 

The  copy  reader  has  a  tough  job  at  the 
best.  His  desk  is  a  general  repair  shop 
for  split  infinitives,  broken  down  meta¬ 
phors,  misplaced  adjectives,  dislocated 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  badly  bent  spelling 
and  grammar.  So  thankless  is  his  toil 
that  he  has  to  endure  the  more  or  less 
open  hostility  of  those  whose  blunders 
he  corrects,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reporter  he  is  a  deliberate  destroyer 
of  the  best  literary  works. 

This  article  is  not  concerned  with  errors 
of  ignorance — incorrect  spelling,  grammar, 
etc. — but  with  the  failure  of  fairly  able 
workers  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
tools.  The  point  I  am  emphasizing  is  the 
clumsy  handling  of  words,  which  very 
easily  might  be  made  to  serve  far  more 
effectively.  Let  us  sit  down  at  the  copy 
desk  and  turn  over  a  few  sheets  of  copy 
and  see  what  we  shall  find. 

The  first  bit  of  news  we  see  is  an 
account  of  one  of  those  numerous  trans- 
Atlantic  airplane  flights,  which  failed. 
The  writer  says  the  plane  was  forced  to 
“land  on  the  ocean.”  Here  the  author 
reached  into  his  kit  for  the  word 
“alight”,  but  got  hold  of  “land”  instead. 
Of  course,  the  plane  didn’t  land. 

Next  we  find  a  report  of  a  mine  ex¬ 


plosion.  .\  hundred  men  are  “entombed.” 
What  a  terrible  tragedy!  But  wait!  In 
the  second  paragraph  the  writer  says 
rescuers  are  at  work.  Then  the  men 
were  not  “entombed”,  but  only  trapped. 
Tombs  are  resting  places  of  the  dead. 
Here  the  writer  pulled  the  wrong  word 
out  of  his  kit  and  created  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  inference  of  death. 

Now  we  come  to  a  murder  case  in 
which  a  “girl”  aged  28  years  was  killed 
by  her  erstwhile  sweetheart.  Here  a 
sense  of  biological  accuracy  compels  us, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  to  cross  out 
“girl”  and  write  “wcmian.”  Surely  the 
repf)rter  knew  that  the  victim  of  this 
tragedy  long  since  had  ceased  to  be  a 
girl.  Why  did  he  distort  the  fact?  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  was  actuated  by  the  common 
leaning  to  cast  a  glamor  of  youth  and 
romance  over  everything  concerning  love, 
or  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 

Here  is  a  small  item  which  records 
the  “electrocution”  of  a  lineman  while 
performing  his  duties.  The  impropriety 
of  using  the  word  “electrocution”  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  accident  is  too  obvious,  it  would 
seem,  to  need  comment.  Without  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  a  pun,  I  must  say  that  this 
is  about  the  most  shocking  of  the  daily 
offenses. 

Another  dispatch  tells  of  the  capture 
of  a  rum  runner  in  the  act  of  crossing 
from  Canada  to  America.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  item  did  not  originate 
in  Canada.  The  Canadians  are  keenly 
conscious  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  live 
in  America  and  they  refer  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  the  United  States.  The  same 
situation  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Will  Rogers,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Mexico,  reported  that  the 
Mexicans  were  resentful  of  the  habit  of 
many  citizens  of  this  country,  who  talk 
of  America  as  if  it  ended  at  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Some  say  “America”  is  u.sed  collotiui- 
ally  because  a  short  word  is  preferred 
to  a  long  one.  But  a  short  word  isn't 
preferred.  For  example,  “dirigible”  is 
written  persistently  in  preference  to  a 
shorter  and  l)etter  word,  “airship.” 

Here  is  an  error  that  is  so  old  it  has 
whiskers.  It  is  a  report  of  a  trial  and 
tells  of  the  questioning  of  "talesmen”  in 
selecting  a  jury.  Probably  not  one  re¬ 
porter  or  correspondent  in  a  hundred 
knows  that  jurors  ordinarily  are  not 
talesmen.  There  is  a  very  old  law,  still 
in  effect,  which  provides  that,  if  one  or 
more  jurors  are  lacking  for  the  trial  of 
a  case,  a  judge  may  order  an  officer  to 
go  out  into  a  corridor  or  street  and  bring 
into  court  any  man  or  men  he  chances  to 
meet  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  is 
called  a  “tales”  and  a  man  so  drafted  is 


— -  and  we  place  you  in  direct 
contact  with  Dealers  and  Jobbers! 

J^EACHING  the  consumer  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Eagle- 
Tribune.  We  place  you  in  direct  contact  with  the  dealers  and* 
jobbers  in  the  Lawrence.  Massachusetts,  trading  area. 

With  many  new  and  varied  industries  besides  the  largest  textile  plants 
in  the  country,  with  an  increased  payroll,  with  an  exceptional  wealth 
in  bank  deposits  which  steadily  increased  in  1930,  and  complete  news¬ 
paper  coverage  by  the  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence  offers  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  products. 


Q^clAWRCNCe  €AGL€-TRIBtN€ 

COMPUTf  COVeRAOe  WITH  25.000  DAUY  CIRCULATION 


BRYANT.  GRIFFITH  «c  BRUNSON.  Representatives 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Atlanta 


a  talesman.  This  ancient  expedient  was 
resorted  to  in  a  trial  within  the  last  few 
years  and  it  was  so  extraordinary  that 
it  received  mention  in  dispatches  at  the 
time.  Persons  regularly  drawn  for  jury 
duty  are  jurors,  or,  if  you  prefer,  pros- 
spective  jurors,  but  never  talesmen. 

Here  is  an  item  that  says  Governor 
Blank  will  have  to  take  a  vacation  on 
account  of  his  “health.”  The  reporter 
reached  for  the  word  “illness”  but  slipped 
and  got  hold  of  the  direct  opposite. 

Next  is  a  small  paragraph  about  a 
shooting  case  in  which  the  assailant’s  gun 
“exploded.”  We  are  very  skeptical  about 
this.  Of  course,  guns  do  explode,  that 
is,  burst,  in  rare  instances,  but  since  the 
bullet  reached  its  mark  on  this  occasion, 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  weapon 
was  fired  or  discharged. 

A  Washington  correspondent  gives  us 
at  length  Senator  Corncob’s  “viewpoint.” 
They  read  more  like  the  senator’s  “views” 
and  we  will  so  amend  the  copy. 

Speaking  of  Washington  dispatches 
brings  to  mind  one  of  the  most  persist¬ 
ently  annoying  practices  of  legislative 
correspondents,  the  failure  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  bills  and  laws, 
between  proposed  legislation  and  that 
w'hich  has  been  enacted.  Many  corre¬ 
spondents  write  like  this ; 

Senator  Jones’  bill  establishes  a  minimum 
wage  of  $18  a  day  fur  plumbers  and  a  six- 
hour  day.  Under  it  plumbers  will  retire  on  a 
(lension  at  the  age  of  40. 

The  hasty  and  careless  newspaper 
reader — and  90  per  cent  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  are  of  that  class — gains  the  impres- 
.sion  from  this  that  Congress  actually  has 
fixed  the  plumber’s  wage  at  $18  a  day, 
and  he  will  go  about  denouncing  Con¬ 
gress  and  saying  that  he  read  of  the 
outrageous  new  law  in  the  Ez’ening  Bugle. 

The  legislative  correspondent,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law-making 
machine  and  in  dailv  contact  with  it, 
forgets  that  many  of  the  readers  back 
home  are  of  limited  intelligence  and  most 
of  them  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
various  steps  through  which  bills  must 
03  ss.  They  need  to  have  such  news  ex- 
plicitlv  stated.  Such  items  invariably 
should  read ;  Senator  Jones’  bill,  if  en¬ 


acted  into  law,  would  provide  so  and  so. 

Here  is  an  item  telling  of  a  homicide 
in  which  a  knife  was  the  weapon  used. 
A  man  was  stabbed  in  the  “breast.”  If 
so,  the  victim  was  a  freak.  We  will  make 
it  “chest”  instead. 

Something  from  Wall  Street  turns  up. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  stocks  are 
“highly  depressed.”  So  are  the  copy 
readers’  spirits  by  this  time. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  to  illustrate 
tjie  contradictory,  inept  and  clumsy  ex¬ 
pressions  that  reporters  scatter  through 
their  daily  output.  Not  all  of  them,  to 
be  sure.  Some  use  language  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  accuracy.  Much  de¬ 
pends  UTOn  the  editor  under  whom  they 
serve.  If  he  is  a  master  of  language, 
who  sets  an  example  of  clear  and  vig¬ 
orous  English  and  criticizes  the  work  of 
his  men  severely,  the  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  will  rise  and  remain  high.  But, 
if  he  lacks  ability  to  write  well  and  is 
careless  of  his  own  and  others’  language, 
the  standard  will  be  correspondingly  low. 

COL.  LUKE  LEA  FACES  SUIT 

Receiver  for  Southern  Publisher*,  Inc,, 
Urges  $180,174.64  Action 

Suit  for  $180,174.64  may  be  brought 
against  Col.  Luke  Lea,  Memphis  and 
Nashville  publisher,  by  Larkin  E.  Crouch, 
receiver  for  Southern  Publishers,  Inc. 

In  a  reiwrt  filed  with  Chancery  Court 
at  Nashville,  Crouch  recommends  that 
steps  to  recover  the  amount  be  taken. 
The  sum  represents  salary  voted  Col.  Lea 
as  president  of  Southern  Publishers  from 
May  15,  1927,  to  last  October.  Hij 
salary  was  fixed  at  $50,000  a  year. 
Crouch  charges  that  the  position  did  not 
warrant  any  salary,  or  at  least  a  much 
smaller  one. 

The  $180,174.64  paid  Col.  Lea  was 
largely  in  the  form  of  miscellaneous  in¬ 
vestments  made  by  the  corporation  and 
credited  to  his  account. 

Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  is  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  the  stock  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  and  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  Inc. 
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Nearly  100%  Increase 


GROWTH 

The  chart  shows  how  sales  of  Morley  Mats  increased 
during  1930.  Since  April  1st  of  last  year  they  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation.  More  and  more  newspapers  are  adopting 
them.  Try  Morley  Mats  and  find  out  why  they  are 
so  successful. 

Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  newspaper,  tell  us  what 
stereotyping  equipment  you  use,  how  many  casts  per  mat, 
and  what  gauge  and  shrinkage  you  require. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Morley  Mats 
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concenhute 


By  All  Means  uUllIf  tl 

Your  Chicago  Advertising 


Concentrate  it  in  the  evening  newspaper 
Chicago  decisively  prefers— the  evening 
paper  that  it  buys  over  ioo,ooo  more  copies 
of  daily  than  any  other  evening  paper— 
the  paper  Chicago  takes  home  and  reads 
thoroughly— the  paper  to  which  Chicago  has 
repeatedly  proved  exceptionally  responsive- 
concentrate  in  the  Chicago  Evening  American. 

In  March,  the  Chicago  Evening  American's 
average  daily  circulation  was  568,493  copies 
— 126,162  more  than  that  of  the  second 
evening  paper.  Over  90%  of  those  copies 
were  sold  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs.  The 
city  and  suburban  circulation  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  in  March  exceeded  the 
total  circulation  of  the  second  evening  paper 
by  87,148  copies  daily. 

By  all  means,  concentrate  your  Chicago 
advertising — and  concentrate  it  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good. 


CHICAGO 
EVEN  I N  G 


AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's 
evening  field 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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SENSATIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  NEAR  END 
OF  VOGUE  HERE  AND  ABROAD,  GANNETT 

More  Substantial  Publications,  Long  Desired  by  Newspaper 
Workers,  May  Meet  New  Public  Demand  in 
Near  Future,  Publisher  Declares 

By  FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

President,  The  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

COXSIDKKABLE  evidence  has  been  Law  rence,  W'a.shiiiKton  correspondent  and 
piling  up  of  late  that  there  is  a  re-  ICditor  of  the  Ciiitcd  States  Daily, sayshe 
action  against  the  sensational  and  trivial  is  convinced  that  many  an  editor  under- 
newspaper  and  that  a  demand  is  develop-  estimates  the  intelligence  of  his  readers, 
ing  for  papers  of  more  substantial  worth  “I  think  the  principal  function  of  the 

newspaper  still  is  to  supply  news  of  the 
world.  Many  of  our  leading  newspapers 
do  it  and  .  .  .  are  profitable  institu¬ 
tions  .  .  .  In  many  cities,  the  editors 
have  the  ‘local’  complex.  So  long  as 
it’s  ‘local,’  it  must  be  given  preference  no 
matter  how  trivial  or  inconsequential — 
no  matter  how  much  really  im]Kirtant 
news  desired  by  class  readers  is  cut 
out  .  .  .  Background  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  can  be  interestingly  written.  If  it 
is  heavy,  there  may  lx*  need  of  a  new 
approach,  but  topics  of  major  interest 
are  of  far  more  consequence  than  the 
columns  aiul  columns  of  ‘local’  given 
mostly  to  automobile  wrecks,  roadhouse 
quarrels  or  the  domestic  infelicity  of  in¬ 
dividuals  known  probably  to  not  more 


than  one  hundred  persons  in  a  city  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more. 

“Some  day  the  price  of  the  American 
newspaper  to  the  reader  must  everywhere 
go  to  at  least  five  cents  daily  and  ten 
cents  Sunday.’’ 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the  American 
Society,  asks  if  there  is  not  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  tendency  in  too  many  papers  to 
over-play  the  sensational  and  neglect  the 
substantial.  “If  one  would  go  through 
the  daily  bunch  of  mail  that  comes  to  a 
newspaper  question  box,  one  would  find 
a  surprising  number  of  persons  asking 
questions  the  answers  to  which  would  not 
be  in  the  news,  but  should  l)e  .  .  .Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced — we  shall  be 
called  on  for  more  substantial  news  of 
science,  of  business,  of  finance,  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  even  of  politics.” 

In  England  triviality  has  come  to 
dominate  a  large  portion  of  the  press  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  that  in  America. 
But  there  also,  the  trend  seems  to  be 
toward  more  substantial  newspapers.  .\ 
disi)atch  from  London  in  the  Christian 
Scienee  Monitor  under  date  of  Feb.  3, 
dealing  with  the  merging  with  the  Nation 
and  Athenaeum  of  the  New  Statesman, 
concluded : 

“Opinion  is  beginning  to  protest  against 
the  growing  vulgarization  of  English 
journalism.  The  Weekend  Kevie7v,  for 


example,  is  convinced  that  the  ‘stunt’ 
press,  or  ‘daily  magazine  newspaper,’ 
has  stultified  itself  by  its  own  excess 
and  that  a  new  public  is  gathering  which 
will  demand  newspapers  of  a  higher 
standing,  to  be  read  and  not  merely 
looked  at.  A  new  evening  paper  an¬ 
nounced  for  March  hopes  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prepare  the  way.” 

Even  the  hit-and-miss  evidence  here 
given  seems  to  indicate  that  this  trend 
toward  more  substantial  newspapers  is 
not  mere  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  workers  and  others  wlio  would 
like  to  be  connected  with  such  publica¬ 
tions.  And  obviously,  if  the  trend  sug¬ 
gested  is  taking  place,  the  publishers  who 
early  sense  it  and  begin  to  build  news¬ 
papers  of  this  more  worthwhile,  but 
equally  interesting,  type  will  be  those  to 
profit  in  service  and  in  financial  reward. 

GIVES  BLOOD  IN  TRANSFUSION 

-Mdine  Goldstein,  reporter  for  the  St, 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  submitted  to  a  trans¬ 
fusion  operation  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Jefferson  City,  .\pril  10  to  supply  blood 
to  State  Representative  Joseph  L.  Lemon, 
who  was  in  a  critical  state  from  hem¬ 
orrhages  of  the  throat  and  nose.  I^mon 
is  the  attorney  who,  as  go-between,  re- 
turnefl  the  $822,000  of  stolen  bonds  of  the 
Brand  National  Banks.  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  are  continuing  efforts  to  find  out 
whom  Lemon  dealt  with. 


Frank  E.  Gannett 

and  less  provincially  hxral  in  their  point 
of  view.  Here  are  some  of  the  straws 
which  perhaps  indicate  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  They  are  taken  ([uite 
at  random  from  a  variety  of  .sources. 

Two  or  three  seasons  ago  two  iv)pular 
plays  dealing  with  newspapers  were  "The 
Front  Page”  and  “(ientlcmen  of  the 
Press.”  These  portrayed  in  a  <iuite 
factual  and  even  humorous  way  the  un¬ 
lovely  aspects  of  some  newspapers  and 
newspaper  workers.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  presentation  to  express  either  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  this  tyj)e  of 
newspajxr.  This  season  two  newspa))er 
I>lays  were  produced  in  New  \ork,  “hive 
.Star  Final”  and  “Midnight.”  Both  pre¬ 
sented  pro])aganda  and  rather  violent 
propaganda  against  the  sensational  news- 
paiwr,  especially  in  respect  to  its  ruth¬ 
less  invasion  of  private  lives. 

A  few  years  ago  most  newspapers  gave 
little  space  to  news  of  science,  and  too 
often  what  news  was  given  was  not  ac¬ 
curately  presented.  But  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  .\merican  Association  for 
the  .Advancement  of  Science,  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  filed  more  than  20.(KX1  words 
in  the  course  of  the  six-day  convention, 
which  was  the  largest  file  on  any  story 
from  Cleveland  since  the  clinic  fire  in 
May,  192‘>,  in  which  more  than  130  per¬ 
sons  were  killed. 

In  a  most  thoughful  address  at  Yale 
University  on  Jan.  12,  Walter  Lippmann, 
then  editor  of  the  Xeu>  Work  World, 
stated  his  Ix-lief  the  sensational  type  of 
journalism  is  not  enduring.  “It  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  disso¬ 
lution,”  he  said.  Readers  of  highly  sen¬ 
sationalized  newspapers  gradually  dis¬ 
cover,  Mr.  Lippmann  Ixlieves,  that  things 
do  not  hapiK-n  as  they  are  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  human  interest  stories. 

“The  realization  Ixgins  to  dawn  upon 
them,”  he  said,  “that  they  have  not  Ixen 
getting  the  news  but  a  species  of  romantic 
fiction  which  they  can  get  much  lietter 
out  of  the  movies  and  the  magazines.”  He 
believes  a  revolution  in  the  history  of 
journalism  is  now  on.  and  “the  most  im¬ 
pressive  event  of  the  last  decade  in  the 
history  of  newspapers  has  l)een  the 
demonstration  that  the  objective,  orderly 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  news 
is  a  far  more  successful  hope  of  jour¬ 
nalism  today  than  the  dramatic,  disor¬ 
derly,  episfglic  tyj»e.” 

In  the  hYbruary  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  David 


NEW  ENGL.\>D’S  SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET 


Continuous  Growth 
has  Advertising  . 

Significance!  ^,Xi32,426 


Joumaland  Bulletin  Circulation  Gains 

6m4>nthsendiitaManh,3l^^^^^  .  • 

1921  4, zoo  111  one  year 

4(),oo9  in  ten  years 


^  TEAI3Y  growth,  year  after  year,  is  an  eslahlislicd  character¬ 
istic  of  Rhode  Island's  great  newspaper  comhination.  .  .  . 
No  inushrooin  expansions,  hlossoniiiig  from  sensational 
featiu’cs  .  .  .  just  a  continnons  growth,  year  in,  year  out. 
We  attribute  this  to  a  consistent  guiding  policy  which  has 
steadily  maintained  reader  interest  and  has  guarded  reader 
confidence.  We  believe  these  two  factors  to  he  of  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  in  determining  the  advertising  value  of  any  newspaper. 

Combination  Circulation  for  the  month  of  March,  133,830 
A  GAIN  of  6,007  over  March,  1930 

THE  HKOVHIENCK  JOURNAL 

Morning  and  Sunday 

THE  EVENING  III  LLETIN 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  GO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Representatives 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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DALLAS  is  a  Growing  Market 


^Dreater  results  from  all 
elnsses  of  eain|iaigiis  have 
inaile  THE  TIMES  IIEIIALD 
Dalljis*  Greatest  Aewspaper 

L<M*al  Dallas  ini'rrhanlii  siprni  31.9'%  of  their  March  a]i|iro|irialion  in 
The  Tinn‘>*  Herald.  The  next  closest  paper  receiv«*d  only  22.7 1-%.  The 
Tiineri  Herald  hok  the  tmlr  Dallas  newspaper  to  show  a  Kain  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  lineaite  during  February.  Durinft  Deeemher,  January,  Ftdiriiary  and 
March  The  Times  Herald  carried  more  local  display  advertising  than  all 
three  other  Dnllax  neu-xpaperx  combined! 

National  advertisers,  through  test*  rampaiftns.  have  learned  what  local  mer¬ 
chants  already  knew  .  .  .  that  hy  concenlratinK  the  major  part  of  their 
appropriation  in  The  TimfSi  Herald  they  secured  the  greatest  returns  from 
their  advertising  dollars. 

The  Daily  Times  Herald,  reaching  approximately  90%  of  the  English- 
speaking  homes  in  Dallas,  gives  you  the  largest  city  (and  suburban)  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  newspaper  in  Dallas.  You  avoid  duplication  with  this  con- 
centrattHl  circulation  in  a  market  that  merits  your  intensive  cultivation. 
No  other  Dallas  paper  offers  such  complete,  economical  and  resultful 
coverage. 

The  Times  Herald  is  FIRST  IN  TEXAS  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  .  .  . 
SECOND  IN  THE  SOLTII  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING.  .Sell  the  growing 
Dallas  market  with  The  Times  Herald. 


THE  TIMES  HEKALD 


FIRST.  IN  DALLAS 

National  Representatives:  The  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc. 
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DIVERSIFYING  THE  ADVERTISING  ATTACK 

Growing  Use  of  Telephone  Providing  Another  Sales  Outlet  for  Stores — Pierce  Firm  in  Boston  Has  100 

Telephone  Salesmen — Service  Stressed  in  Newspaper  Copy 


(  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder,  who  has  done  consider¬ 
able  investigation  of  retail  merchandising 
and  advertising  problems,  both  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  daily  newspapers.) 

The  increasing  use  of  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  in  treating  with  customer  orders 
and  inquiries,  is  contributing  another 
sales  outlet  to  modern  stores.  When 
patrons  order  by  telephone  or  “shop 
sight  unseen.”  advertising  automatically 
becomes  their  shopping  guide ;  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  articles  in  the 
daily  press  serve  as  reference  material 
for  the  public.  Despite  the  marked  suc¬ 
cess  of  many  firms  in  developing  this 
type  of  business,  the  telephone  still  seems 
to  be  an  unknown  quantity  to  many  mer¬ 
chants. 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  and  studying  the  telephone 
sales  departments  of  stores  in  many  im- 
jHjrtant  cities.  As  a  result  of  these  ob¬ 
servations,  many  illuminating  factors 
came  to  our  attention.  Reference  to  our 
itinerary  discloses  the  importance  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  operations  in  this  way;  S.  S. 
Pierce  Company,  Boston,  employs  about 
100  telephone  salesmen  and  saleswomen; 
Robert  Simpson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto, 
has  a  staff  of  approximately  150  sales¬ 
persons  in  their  telephone  departments; 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  em¬ 
ploys  no  less  than  25  women  for  this 
work  and  Abraham  &  Straus  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  a  staff  of  not  less  than  20  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  activity.  (These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  firms  operating  such  de¬ 
partments). 

The  people  so  engaged  must  not  be 
confused  with  switchboard  operators. 
Our  reference  is  made  to  employes  en¬ 
gaged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
orders  by  telephone.  In  some  cases,  cus¬ 
tomers  may  telephone  to  the  store  while 
in  some  instances,  customers  are  called. 
In  this  way,  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
telephone  traffic  is  developed. 

When  retail  organization  can  develop 
the  telephone  as  a  sales  medium  so  that 
it  produces  upwards  of  $1,000,000  a  year 
business,  it  should  intrigue  us  to  know 
more  about  this  operation. 

Public  acceptance  of  this  service  has 
been  brought  about  by  varied  conditions, 
which  in  many  cases,  have  no  relation 
with  one  another.  Retailers  and  sales 
promotion  executives  attribute  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  telephone  to  such  causes 
as : 

Traffic  Congestion. — The  problem  of 
utilizing  an  automobile  for  shopping  be¬ 
comes  more  acute  because  of  traffic 
snarls.  Limited  parking  facilities  in  the 
average  city  or  town  have  discouraged 
car  owners  from  driving  “downtown.” 
Therefore.  Mrs.  Shopper  has  acquainted 
herself  with  the  telephone  as  a  .substitute 
for  shopping  trips,  in  many  cases. 

Pedestrian  Traffic. — ^The  average 
woman  dislikes  being  jostled  by  crowds. 
Special  sales  invariably  attract  milling 
bargain  hunters.  Although  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  such 
offerines,  she  does  not  always  relish 
the  ordeal  of  making  selections  under 
such  conditions.  As  an  alternative  she 
often  turns  to  the  telephone  to  place  her 
order. 

Hurrikp  Habits. — In  this  day  and  age. 
people  move  quickly,  think  quickly  and 
aften  shop  “on  the  spur  of  the  moment.” 
The  element  of  time  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  thousands.  The  telephone, 
therefore,  is  used  as  the  "magic  lamp”  in 
ordering  merchandise  requirements  by 
those  leading  the  strenuous  life. 

Social  Distractions. — (Jolf,  bridge, 
movies,  radio  and  other  diversions  have 
helped  to  dull  the  fascination  of  shopping 
for  many  of  our  modem  women.  When 
a  woman  has  a  crowded  social  calendar, 
visits  to  stores  are  not  so  frequent.  To 
a  certain  extent,  she  is  compelled  to 
“fall  back”  on  the  telephone  in  ordering 
the  family  requirements. 

Economic  Aspects. — ^ch  year  we 
find  more  women  entering  commercial 


By  A.  A. 

and  professional  fields.  In  stores,  offices, 
factories,  studios,  schools,  laboratories 
and  hospitals,  we  find  them  occupied  with 
their  duties  during  the  working  day.  If 
they  are  so  occupied,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  shopping  trips  cannot  be 
indulged  in  to  a  great  extent.  The  tele¬ 
phone  is  often  used,  even  though  buying 
sight  unknown  has  its  limitations. 

Domestic  Duties. — Many  women  find 
the  duties  of  housekeeping  confining; 
especially  so,  when  children  must  be 
cared  for.  Preparing  them  for  school 
and  supervising  their  welfare  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  patience.  The  high 
cost  of  domestic  help  prevents  many  from 
engaging  maids.  All  these  conditions 
conspire  against  frequent  shopping  trips 
and  the  telephone  becomes  an  indispen¬ 
sable  aid  to  women  in  this  category. 

Competitive  Factors — Retail  distribu¬ 
tion  is  becoming  decentralized.  Instead 
of  stores  being  located  in  the  hearts  of 
cities  and  towns  as  in  years  gone  by, 
shopping  centres  are  springing  up  within 
close  proximity  to  residential  sections. 
“Downtown”  merchants  in  an  attempt  to 
“bridge  the  gap”  of  distance  have  devel¬ 
oped  telephone  order  departments.  In 
this  way,  their  stores  are  figuratively  as 
close  to  the  consumer  as  neighborhood 
shops  even  though  personal  selections 
cannot  be  made.  Despite  this  handicap, 
the  telephone  serves  as  an  effectual  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Caveat  Emptor. — This  admonition  is 
archaic.  Retail  establishments  guard 
their  prestige  jealously.  Good-will  never 
rated  as  high  as  nowadays.  Trusting 
one’s  merchandise  selections  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  order  taker  requires  no  misgivings. 
The  public  no  longer  fears  “buying  a 
cat  in  a  bag.”  Even  though  merchandise 
proves  unsatisfactory,  refunds,  exchanges 
and  adjustments  are  the  rule — rather 
than  the  exception.  This  public  confi¬ 
dence  has  played  no  small  part  in  divert¬ 
ing  business  to  the  telephone  departments. 

Standardization  of  Products. — A 
Waterman’s  fountain  pen  in  Los  Angeles 
is  the  same  as  the  one  in  New  York  (Tity. 
Branded  products  advertised  through 
the  medium  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  manufactured  in  uniform  qualities, 
sizes,  packages  and  specifications.  If  an 
article  is  known  to  a  shopper  because  of 
previous  purchases,  the  need  for  visiting 
a  store  to  obtain  a  new  supply  is  not 
necessary.  Consumers  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  into  the  merits  of  numerous  com¬ 
modities.  Advertisers  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  public  acceptance  and 
knowledge.  Known  articles  can  be  se¬ 
cured  through  the  medium  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

In  stores  where  telephone  sales  figures 
have  reached  gratifying  figures,  nothing 
but  a  consistent  form  of  advertising  has 
been  created  to  develop  this  type  of  pat¬ 
ronage.  Concrete  evidence  to  this  effect 

291)693 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The  i 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

MARCH,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
March,  1931,  was  195,418. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Renolvee  Areand 

THE  SUN 

Moraine  Evening  Sunday 
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is  furnished  by  letters  received  from  some 
of  ^e  largest  retail  stores  in  the  country 
which  follow: 

“We  have  been  going  after  telephone 
business  for  a  good  many  years  and  have 
come  very  definitely  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  to  empha¬ 
size  the  telephone  in  every  advertisement 
of  merchandise  which  is  adapted  to  tele¬ 
phone  selling.” 

“Now  and  then  we  have  run  a  display 
advertisement  on  the  telephone  but  very 
rarely.  For  instance,  when  we  make 
some  improvement  or  increase  in  our  tele¬ 
phone  facilities,  we  play  it  up,  but  are 
very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
constant  mentioning  of  the  telephone  in 
conjunction  with  the  merchandise  which 
really  brings  the  business.” 

Incidentally,  this  firm  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  installation  of  telephone 
service  for  shoppers.  Their  experiences 
cover  many  years  of  close  study  which 
lends  authority  to  their  comments  on 
this  customber  service. 

One  of  the  largest  operators  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  departments  refers  to  this 
service  in  the  following  manner: 

“We  feature  a  telephone  box  on  each 
page  practically  every  day.” 

C)ur  readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
copy  which  is  designed  for  this  purpose. 
We  quote  from  several  of  thes  “boxes”: 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
Whether  your  order  amounts  to 
Sc,  $5  or  $50  you  receive  the  same 
prompt,  courteous  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice.  Look,  too,  at  the  time  you  save 
— a  few  minutes  at  the  telephone 
an  your  order  is  taken.  Goods  come 
to  you  on  the  next  delivery. 

Another  telephone  appeal  uses  a  some¬ 
what  different  theme: 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
Alert  and  keen  to  anticipate  your 
every  wish.  If  you  cannot  come  to 
the  store,  just  give  your  order 
over  the  phone — the  goods  come  on 
the  next  delivery. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  public 
will  not  accept  a  new  service  per- 
manently  unless  they  are  ready  for  it  or 
willing  to  patronize  it.  The  telephone 
has  become  intrenched  in  the  retail 
structure.  So  much  so,  that  we  can  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  visualize  the  possibilities 
of  telephone  department  stores  where 
customer  needs  are  looked  after  only  by 
telephone. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
the  instruments  for  bringing  this  contfi- 
tion  about.  Is  their  task  finished  or  may 
we  expect  new  contributions  for  futher- 
ing  the  development  of  this  unique  trad¬ 
ing  medium? 

TOLD  BOUT  RESULTS  DAILY 

During  the  recent  Eastern  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Boxing  Association  tournament  at 
State  College,  Pa.,  the  Penn  State  Col¬ 
legian,  semi-weekly  published  by  journal¬ 
ism  students,  became  a  daily  for  a  few 
days,  publishing  the  results  of  the  bouts. 
Newspapermen  at  ringside  included  Joe 
Jackson,  New  York  Times;  W.  Wilson 
Wingate,  Baltimore  Netvs;  E.  M.  Jack- 
son,  Jr.,  Annapolis  Evening  Capital;  H. 
R.  Riley,  Washington  Star,  and  Edward 
Neil,  Associated  Press. 

12-EM  COLUMN  ADOPTED 

Trenton  Times  newspapers  now  are 
publishing  their  three  papers.  Times, 
State  Gossett e  and  Sunday  Times- Adver¬ 
tiser,  in  columns  of  12  ems  width,  instead 
of  VZyi,  as  in  former  years. 


Welcome  A,  N*  P.  A* 

And  while  you  are  here  you  will 
want  to  see  a  model  cut,  clipping  and 
photograph  file — the  kind  that  distin¬ 
guishes  a  1931  newspaper  from  an 
1885  journal — on  the  mezzanine, 
section  three. 

We  are  prepared  to  plan,  furnish 
and  organize  your  reference  depart¬ 
ment — 

Remingtoii'Rand 
Business  Service,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States 
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Herald  Tribune  Wins  the  Ayer  Prize 


The  Issue  Was  Printed  100  Per  Cent  on  Mersey  Paper 

**Good  Printing  Requires  Good  Paper* 


MERSEY  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 


LIVKRPOOL,  N.  S. 


Waltkr  H.  Bkll,  Representative,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  superiority  of  Scott  “Extra-High-Speed”  presses  is 
the  result  of  strict  adherence  to,  and  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of,  a  properly  co-ordinated,  fundamentally 
superior  design,  including  accuracy  of  construction, 
use  of  the  most  suitable  and  strongest  materials  and 
thorough  attention  to  operating  efficiency. 

Scott  presses  embody  many  details  of  vital  importance 
which  combine  to  make  them  the  fastest,  the  most  pro- 
ductive  and  most  reliable  presses  built — bar  none. 


The  quality  of  their  product — well  printed, neatly  folded, 
compact  newspapers — gi\  es  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
reader  and  superior  results  to  the  advertiser. 


1457  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


PLAINFIELD,  NE' 


QC^r^’TT'  UNITS,  FOL 

L  L  and  reels 
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'ii  UNEQUALLED 


The  Scott  “Extra-High-Si^eed”  Unit  is  the  strongest  ami  most  accurate 
and  compact  floor-level  unit.  Sheet  leads,  ])lating  and  other  necessary 
operations  are  convenient  and  safe.  The  accuracy  and  rigidity  of  the 
printing  cylinders  and  their  mountings  assures  uniformly  clear  imjtressions. 
The  .Scott  jterfect  ink  distribution  feeds  and  aitjdies  the  ink  in  a  uniformly 
su|)erior  manner  without  ink  misting,  making  for  healthier  and  Itetter 
pressHMim  conditions.  No  covers  are  necessary  and  the  entire  system  is 
readily  accessible.  The  printing  quality  is  unsuritassed  and  the  first  copy 
off  the  ])ress  is  as  good  as  the  last,  regardless  of  speed.  The  rugged  con¬ 
struction  and  careful  balance  incor|x)rated  in  these  units  enable  them  to 
run  successfully  and  .safely — doing  fir.st  class  newsjtaiter  printitig  at  the 
highest  known  sjieeds. 

f -  1 


Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Safety  Folders  handle  the  heaviest  as  well  as 
the  lightest  newspapers  or  tabloids  at  all  speeds.  Their  design  has 
been  perfected  so  that  they  produce  newspapers  of  fine  appearance 
beautifully  folded  without  apparent  bulk,  even  on  the  heaviest 
product.  The  elimination  of  transfer  of  sections  from  one  cylinder 
or  set  of  pins  to  another  and  the  Scott  Patent  Safety  Gate  com¬ 
pletely  removes  any  danger  of  folder  chokes  or  damage  to  folding 
blades  and  rollers.  The  Scott  Folder  is  really  the  only  safe  folder 
on  the  market.  No  other  folder  can  compare  with  it. 


Scott  Keels  with  automatic  tension  governors  are  e(juipj)ed  with  mechanical 
brakes  a])plied  to  the  center  of  the  roll.  They  do  not  rough  up  the  surface 
of  the  paj^er  and,  unlike  devices  equipi)ed  with  straps  or  l)elts,  they  always 
have  a  uniform  braking  surface  even  on  varying  diameters  of  rolls.  In 
addition,  the  web  is  supplied  at  a  uniform  tension  automatically  governed  by 
the  pull  on  the  weh  itself  ajqdying  more  or  less  braking  to  the  roll.  This  is 
not  |K)ssihle  with  devices  which  must  l)e  manijjulated  by  hand  or  by  manually 
operating  electric  push  buttons  and  in  addition  there  is  a  web  accumulating 
and  dissijiating  shock  absorbing  device  to  take  care  of  all  jerky  motions. 
Greater  product  and  a  lx;tter  quality  of  printing,  also  uninterrupted  o})eration 
are  obtained  l^ecause  of  the  lighter  tension  uniformly  maintained  on  the  weh 
through  mechanical  brakes. 


0  T  T  &  CO. 

JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

1330  Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO 
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Stamping  the  all-steel  boxes 


Built  W^// 


in  a 


Of  re  at  Blant 


“INTERNATIONAL  newspaper  vending  machines  are 
%J/  both  fool-proof  and  weather-proof.  High  standards  of 
manufacture  in  a  half-million  dollar  plant,  specializing  in 
quality  metal  work  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  give  the 
INTERNATIONAL  its  charaaeristic  dependability. 

Only  skilled  workmen,  trained  by  years  of  experience  with 
metal  products,  are  engaged  in  the  assembly  of  these 
machines.  Their  efficient  tools  and  up-to-date  surroundings 
help  to  endow  this  vending  machine  with  its  unequalled 
strength,  accuracy  and  reliability. 

The  INTERNATIONAL’S  heavy  steel  case  is  welded  to  give 


it  maximum  strength  and  make  it  thoroughly  weather-proof. 
Its  supply  of  papers  is  preserved  as  fresh  as  the  moment 
they  leave  the  presses.  Inside,  there  are  only  four  moving 
parts,  all  built  to  withstand  excessive  strains  never  met  with 
in  aaual  service. 

Papers  are  loaded  in  a  natural  position.  A  few  seconds 
are  enough  to  adjust  the  mechanism  for  various  coin 
amounts. 

Buyers,  quickly  attracted  by  the  handsome  appearance  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL,  continue  to  favor  it  because  it  delivers  a 
paper  every  time  the  proper  sum  is  inserted. 


ne  international 

Manufactured  and  Distributed  by  INTERNATIONAL  VENDING  CORPORATION 

PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  .  .  .  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Part  of  the  International  assembly  line 


Money  can  be  collected  and  fresh 
supply  of  papers  inserted  in  a  minute’s 
time.  A  tumbler  lock  protects  the 
contents  of  the  box. 
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NEW  YORK  STAGE  OFFERINGS  REVIEWED 
FOR  VISITING  NEWSPAPERMEN 

“Five  Star  Final,”  Satire  on  Tabloids,  Is  Drama  Most  Likely  to 
Interest  Publishers — Other  Outstanding  Theatre 
Attractions  Listed 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

Although  New  York’s  habitual  agin^  editor  who  wouldn’t  let  his  star 
theatregoers  have  been  burdening  reporter  get  married, 
the  air  with  wails  o£  disappointment  at  To  complete  the  drama  list  there  is 
the  state  of  the  drama  this  season,  there  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,’’  presented 
is  sulhcient  theatrical  fare  being  served  by  Gilbert  Miller  at  Henry  Miller’s 
up  nightly  by  several  of  the  wiser  im-  Theatre.  A  very  thoughtful,  finely  acted 
pressarios  to  satisfy  visiting  publishers,  and  well-written  play,  it  follows  to  a 
whether  their  taste  be  for  the  utterances  certain  extent  the  theme  of  O’Neil’s 
of  the  dramatist  or  the  wise-cracks  of  "Strange  Interlude.’’ 
the  girl-and-music  show  librettist.  All  Before  turning  to  the  more  glitter- 
signs  point  from  the  Commodore  and  ing  offerings  of  the  musical  show  en- 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Cort  Theatre,  where  trepreneurs,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
“Five  Star  Final”  holds  forth  as  the  "The  Green  Pastures”  last  year’s 
natural  choice  of  a  newspaperman.  Writ-  Pulitzer  Prize  play,  and  quite  the  most 
ten  by  Louis  Weitzenkorn,  former  Sun-  moving  play  in  town,  is  still  at  the 
day  editor  of  the  New  York  It  or/d,  it  Mansfield  Theatre.  And  Eva  LeGal- 
lays  bare  and  condemns  in  scathing  blasts  liene’s  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  holds 
the  tactics  of  a  circulation-mad  scandal  forth,  as  usual,  in  Fourteenth  street, 
sheet.  The  story  is  told  in  a  high  temper  where  the  bill  is  good  and  the  prices  low. 
of  excitement  and  stirs  in  the  audience  This  season  ’you  may  see  "Camille,” 
that  somewhat  rare  feeling  of  righteous  which  has  been  revived, 
indignation  which  can  add  so  much  to  Now  for  the  music  shows.  First  on 
the  enjoyment  of  a  play.  the  list  is  “Three’s  A  Crowd”  at  the 

At  the  Music  Box  Theatre  the  absurdi-  Selwyn.  By  far  the  cleverest  revue  in 
ties  of  those  curious  people  in  Holly-  the  White  Light  district,  it  combines  the 
wood  who  make  so  much  money  doing  talents  of  Clifton  Webb,  Fred  Allen  and 
something  thev  know  nothing  about  are  Libby  Holman,  stars  of  the  first  “Little 
presented  in  “Once  in  a  Lifetime”  bv  Show.”  With  liberal  applications  of  wit 
Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  substituting  for  the  ornamental  feathers 
It  is  an  uproarious  piece  of  satirical  glassware  of  the  more  lavish  circuses 
craftsmanship.  It  has  been  here  a  long  '1'*®  revue  makes  most  satisfactory  light 
time,  but  it’s  still  in  the  hit  class.  entertainment. 

A  farcical  romp  of  a  lighter  order  is  Cook  fans  will  find  the  squint- 

“Private  Lives”  bv  Noel  Coward.  Pyed  comedian  and  his  crack-pot  com- 
Gertrude  Lawrence  is  featured  in  the  panions  at  Erlanger’s  Theatre  where,  in 
cast.  Its  not-so-extraordinary  lines  are  “Fine  and  Dandy.”  he  has  acquired  a 
polished  to  perfection  by  the  gay  and  vehicle  greatly  superior  to  his  last  one. 
carefree  manner  of  Miss  I-awrence  and  "r  Shine.”  It  has  excellent  music. 

Mr.  Coward.  It  is  at  the  Times  Square,  fine  settings,  and  plenty  of  Joe’s  lunacy. 
New  York  friends  of  publishers  will  topped  with  the  most  fabulous  and  crazi- 
most  likely  insist  upon  their  seeing  est  of  all  the  Cook  devices  for  getting  a 
“Grand  Hotel”.  Those  who  see  the  play  mnn  to  strike  a  musical  triangle, 
will  have  gained  a  certain  amount  of  Those  who  like  that  sweet,  rhythmical 
prestige,  because  most  of  the  tickets  are  nielody  and  those  intricate  and  rather 
in  the  hands  of  the  speculators.  “Grand  c'^ver  lyrics  characteristic  of  Rogers  and 
Hotel”  was  concocted  from  a  rather  com-  Hart,  can  hear  them  from  8.30  to  11  any 
monplace  novel  of  the  same  name  bv  ^'vemng  except  Sunday  at  the  Rroadhiirst 
Vicki  Baum,  immediately  found  favor.  Theatre,  where  “America’s  Sweetheart” 
and  became  “the  thing  to  see”.  It  is  at  poking  fun  at  the  movie  moguls  in  a 
the  National  Theatre.  musical  wav.  The  music  is  fresh  and 

For  publishers  at  all  interested  in  the  the  lyrics  funny,  and  the  .show  is  pep- 
love  story  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Pered  with  enough  departures  from  the 
Robert  Browning,  or,  for  those  who  are  «sual  musical  comedy  formula  to  make 
not,  “The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street”  the  plot  harmless. 

is  worth  seeing.  It  was  hailed  this  sea-  a  madder  and  more  lavish  scale  is 

son  as  the  first  good  vehicle  Katherine  “The  New  Yorkers”  at  the  Broadway 
Cornell  has  been  given  in  several  sea-  Theatre.  The  chief  virtue  of  this  huge 
sons.  It  is  a  fascinating,  finelv  spun  and  resplendent  production  of  E.  Ray 
store  of  that  strange  house  in  Wimpole  Goetz  is  the  erratic  and  uproarious  pres- 
Street,  dominated  bv  a  cruel,  psychopathic  ence  in  the  large  cast  of  Clayton,  Jack- 
father,  and  of  a  poignant  love,  grown  son  and  Durante.  They  have  played 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  poetry.  It  is  vaudeville  engagements  and  entertained 
playing  at  the  Empire,  but  the  best  seats,  at  night  clubs  for  many  seasons.  They 
as  in  the  case  of  all  hits,  are  in  the  have  some  new  material  and  the  old  acts 
speculators’  hands.  are  just  as  mad  as  ever.  Those  Williams 

If  you  have  never  seen  J.  M.  Barrie’s  girls— Frances  and  Hope,  not  sister.s— 
“The  Admirable  Crichton”  in  one  of  its  are  also  in  the  show, 
former  incarnations,  now  is  your  chance.  Tolson.  too.  is  in  action  again  after 

It  is  being  presented  at  the  New  Am-  a  period  of  distress  in  the  movies.  “The 
sterdam  Theatre,  erstwhile  home  of  Wonder  Bar.”  a  novelty  imported  from 
Ziegfeld’s  Follies,  in  a  rather  handsome  Germany,  is  his  vehicle.  This  time  he 
production  with  Walter  Hampden  and  fias  washed  off  the  burnt  cork  and 
Fay  Bainter  heading  the  cast.  That  appears  as  the  genial  proprietor  of  a 
other  old-timer,  “Peter  Ibbetson”  is  also  magnificent  cafe.  The  Nora  Bayes 
with  us  again,  and  doing  well  according  Theatre  atop  the  Forty-fourth  Street 
to  reports.  Dennis  King  plavs  Peter  Theatre,  has  been  transformed  in  part 
this  time,  and  another  former  girl-and-  into  a  night  club  and.  although  the  show 
music  auditorium,  the  Shubert,  houses  has  some  sort  of  plot.  A1  manages  to 
the  production.  shake  himself  free  and  sing  and  toss  off 

A  third  revival,  not  of  such  ancient  wise-racks  in  his  usual  manner.  He  is 
vintage  as  the  preceding  two,  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  Miss  Patsy  Kelly 
brought  to  town  just  this  week.  It  is  whose  exnression  of  annoyance  and  com- 
Pirandello’s  "Six  Characters  in  Search  plcte  indifference  to  the  proceedings  pro¬ 
of  an  .Xiithor”.  Walter  Connolly  and  dure  highlv  amusing  results. 

Eugene  Powers  head  the  cast,  and  it  is  Finally  there  is  “Girl  Crazy.”  in  which 
well  worth  seeing.  VV'illie  Howard  handles  the  leading 

The  comedy  list  will  not  he  exhausted  comedy  role  effectively  without  the  aid 
until  you  have  seen  Mary  Roland  in  “The  of  his  brother.  Eugene.  It’s  worth  a 
\inegar  Tree,”  a  frank  and  unmannerly  visit  iiist  to  hear  Ethel  Merman  sing  “I 
farce  at  the  Plavhou.se.  or  “The  Wiser  Got  Rhythm,”  and  to  listen  to  the  lazy 
They  Are,’’  another  breezy  and  amusing  croonings  of  The  Foursome,  who  wander 
wmedy  with  Osgood  Perkins  and  Ruth  in  and  out  of  the  show  aimlessly  singing 
^rdon  at  the  Plymouth.  It  is  presented  one  of  the  most  fascinating  songs  of  the 
Ijv  Jed  Harris,  the  man  who  produced  season — “Bidin’  Mv  Time.”  William 
“The  Front  Page.”  and  you  will,  no  Kent.  Ginger  Rogers  and  .^llen  Kearns 
doubt,  recognize  Mr.  Perkins  as  the  man-  are  the  other  important  people  concerned. 


Merchandisers 


concentrate  their  sales 
appeal  In  the  medium  they 
know  sells  the  buying  power 
of  the  great,  growing 
Newark  Market. 


Newark  department  stores,  in 
1930,  placed  5,562,208  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS — an  Increase  of 
1,021,382  lines  over  1929.  The 
second  Newark  paper  carried 
2,948,375  lines — a  loss  of  65,451 
lines. 

In  releasing  88.58%  more  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  In  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  this  group  has 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  pulling  power  of  the 
largest  six-day  advertising  medium 
In  the  country. 

Smart  merchandisers,  these  Newark 
department  stores — 1930  sales 
prove  it. 

(fpcninj 

JCtnw 

EUGENE  w.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 

215*221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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VOTE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 


RADIO  UBEL  LIABILITY 
.  TO  BE  TESTED 


JOSEPH  PULITZER’S  FIRST  DESK  PRESENTED 
TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


N.  Y.  Compositor*  Adopt  Plan  as  Tem¬ 
porary  Unemployment  Relief 

Employes  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  will  work 
voluntarily  five  days  a  week  for  12  weeks 
iKginning  May  1  to  allow  substitutes  to 
work  the  sixth  day  as  a  means  of  al¬ 
leviating  unemployment.  Printers  in  the 
hook  and  job  branch  of  the  union  will 
pay  an  extra  assessment  of  four  per  cent 
as  their  contribution. 

There  are  about  3,500  situations  in  New 
York  newspaper  composing  rooms,  and 
it  was  estimated  by  union  officials  that 
the  five-day  week  plan  will  enable  sub¬ 
stitutes  who  now  work  only  one  or  two 
days  a  week  to  work  five  days. 

The  decision  of  the  printers  was  made 
by  referendum  vote.  There  were  4,361 
votes  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and  3,6^ 
ojipo.sed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  vote 
the  newspaper  group  is  relieved  of  pay¬ 
ing  an  extra  assessment.  The  book  and 
jf.b  printers  may  elect  to  take  a  day  off 
each  wek.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  extra  four  per  cent. 

LUNCHEON  FOR  DAVIES 

W.  W.  Davies,  correspondent  of  La 
Xacion,  Buenos  Aires,  was  given  a 
luncheon  .\pril  16,  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York,  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Frank  B. 
Noyes.  Washington  Star,  president  of 
the  .-^.P.,  presided,  and  gave  a  talk.  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Malbran,  Argentine  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  was  another 
speaker.  Mr.  Davies  sailed  April  18  for 
Buenos  Aires,  and  will  stop  a  week  in 
Peru  and  Chili  on  the  journey. 


Nebraska  Supreme  Court  May  Be 
Called  Upon  to  Decide  Whether  Sta¬ 
tion  Shares  Responsibility  With 
,  Speaker  in  Damage  Actions 


brought  in  no  verdict  against  the  radio 
station.  The  new  trial  was  asked  by 
Sorensen.  He  plans  to  appeal  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  court  on  the  issue  of  the 
radio  station’s  joint  liability. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  court  should  have  directed 
a  verdict  against  both  the  station  and  the 
speaker. 

The  case  is  considered  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  newspapers  which  feel  that 
radio  stations  should  be  held  to  the  same 
standards  of  responsibility  that  the  papers 
themselves  are. 

Two  questions  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  were  involved  when  the  case  was 
tried  here  recently.  One  was  whether 
defamation  by  radio  constitutes  slander  or 
libel.  This  issue  was  won  by  counsel  for 

.Attorney  Genera!  Sorensen  when  District  direction  of  the  paperjn  1891 
Judge  Lincoln  Frost  held  radio  defama-  y 
tion  to  be  liltel. 

The  second  was  whether  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  could  be  held  jointly  liable  w 
speaker.  The  court  refused  to  exempt  the 
station  from  liability  but  the  jury  failed 
to  find  it  liable. 

The  latter  question  also  involved  _ 
stitutionality  of  one  phase  of  the  statute 
setting  up  the  federal  radio  commission. 

This  requires  a  station  to  permit  a  politi¬ 
cal  speaker  to  deliver  an  uncensored  ad¬ 
dress  if  his  opponent  has  spoken  over  the 
station.  Judge  Frost  held  that  this  could 
not  stand  to  the  extent  of  freeing  a  radio 
station  from  responsibility  for  libelous 
remarks. 

In  discussing  the  two  major  questions, 

Judge  Frost  said: 

“It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that 
there  has  been  no  construction  by  the 
higher  courts  of  the  nation  relative  to 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  libelous  material.” 

Although  .Attorney  General  Sorensen 
plans  to  appeal  the  case  as  a  legal  ques¬ 
tion  needing  final  determination,  he  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  he  believed  the 
suit  had  already  accomplished  its  pur¬ 
pose.  “Radio  stations,”  he  said,  “are  now 
regularly  requiring  manuscripts  before 
they  permit  speakers  to  go  on  the  air." 

He  believes  that  the  radio  should  be  held 
to  full  responsibility. 


'T'HE  desk  used  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  a  complete  office  equipment  was 
-*  the  days  when  he  was  building  the  chair,  and  iron  safe.  .All  constru 
Xcw  York  World  in  the  plant  he  took  heavy  and  there  are  few  marks 
with  the  paper  from  Jay  Gould  in  1883  wear  of  almost  50  years  on  the  tu 
was  last  week  presented  to  Editor  &  The  one  lock  is  of  heavy  bronze  a; 
Pi  BLisHER.  It  was  especially  built  to  working  order.  Extericir  hardv 
the  specifications  of  the  World’s  founder  also  bronze  and  the  butts  by  wh 
and  was  in  his  daily  personal  use  from  front  wings  are  hung  are  of  eig 
1883  until  he  retired  from  on-the-sccne  iron.  Partitions  of  the  pigeon-hi 

In  later  which  one  w'ing  contains  40,  are  c 
.  ears  it  was  used  by  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  ter-inch  oak.  The  main  walls  are 
at  the  time  of  the  World’s  sale  to  inch  and  thicker  oak,  as  is  the 
Scripps-Howard,  the  desk  was  in  one  of  table.  Front  panels  are  carved 
ith  the  the  offices  of  Herbert  Pulitzer.  ventional  designs,  and  the  mail 

The  photograph  shown  above  was  nne  wing  is  rnatched  with  a  ffum 
taken  this  week  in  the  office  of  Editor  nn  the  opposite.  The  nnish  is 
&  Publisher  where  the  desk  will  be  on  <‘ntly  a  heavy'  stain,  rubbed  to 
con-  exhibition  during  the  publishers’  ennven-  frosted  effect,  and  finally  waxed. 
tions.  Its  history  is  vouched  for  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Hunt  Lyman,  editor  of  the  World 
Almanac,  whose  service  in  high  editorial 
posts  on  the  World  covered  more  than 
3.5  years. 

,A  massive  oaken  affair,  the  desk  is  un¬ 
like  any  furniture  of  similar  utility  to¬ 
day.  When  closed  it  resembles  some¬ 
what  a  street  letter  box.  Its  curved 
front  wings  open  in  two  sections,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  which  are  pigeon-holed  in 
fashion  again  reminiscent  of  postoflTice 
arrangements.  One  of  the  wings  is 
pierced  for  deposit  of  letters,  which  fall 
into  a  compartment  having  a  window  on 
the  inside.  Releasing  a  catch  permits  a 
cornice  to  be  raised,  dropping  the  writing 
table,  a  platform  of  some  three  by  five 
feet.  More  pigeon  holes  and  letter 
shelves  are  revealed  in  the  central  sec¬ 
tion.  The  lower  portion  under  the  writ¬ 
ing  table  also  provide  space  for  filing 
and  storing  documents.  Designed  for 
the  special  needs  of  the  young  publisher, 
its  arrangements  reflect  an  era  when 
modern  filing  schemes  were  unknown  and 


NEW  PLANT  STARTED 

F.  I).  McDonald,  business  manager, 
St.  Louis  Star,  has  announced  that  ex¬ 
cavation  work  has  been  started  on  the 
site  of  the  new  home  of  the  Star  and 
steel  for  the  building  has  been  ordered. 
Construction  operations  will  proceed 
steadily.  _ 


RELIANCr 

TACHOMETER 


YOUR  everyday  run  at  Reliance  controlled  speed  will  give 
you  the  most  from  your  presses. 

This  day-after-day  maintenance  of  even  production — 
controlled  by  Reliance  Tachometers,  assures  you  that  when 
extra  editions  and  big  runs  must  be  rushed  through — your 
presses  are  ready  to  tackle  the  job  at  the  higher  speeds — 
without  faltering. 

Reliance  Tachometers  insure  production  —  eliminate 
guesswork,  reduce  breakage  —  prevent  slurring  —  faulty 
presswork  and  forewarn  you  of  mechanical  difficulties. 

Reliance  Tachometers  are  found  on  outstanding  News- 
presses  of  the  Country,  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  For  efficient  production  —  Better  equip  yours  with 
’’Reliance.”  Complete  information  on  request. 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 

BOBBY  THATCHER  _ _ _ 

CHARLES  A.  SEGNER, 

Managing  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.: 

"We  all  love  and  respect  Bobby 
Thatcher.  He  is  not  a  comic  char¬ 
acter,  nor  merely  a  whimsical  per¬ 
sonality.  He  is  a  genuine  human. 

His  adventures  have  introduced  to 
us  more  interesting  individuals — just 
as  human  as  he — than  we  could 
meet  in  years  of  travel.  Hundreds 
of  our  readers,  in  ordering  the  paper 
sent  to  their  vacation  addresses,  have 
declared  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
outing  without  their  Bobby 
Thatcher.” 


'^'TTS 
THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Wheeler,  President 


BARBOUR  STOCKWELL  COMPANY 

Cambridge  Massachusetts 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  18,  1931 


Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Company 

RECEIVERS 

ANNOUNCE  TO  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

Larse  and  Small 

w  E  ARE  ready  to  contract  with  you  For  all  or  part  of  your  Newsprint 
Paper  requirements  .  .  .  up  to  12,000  to  15,000  tons  per  month  durins 
1931,  and  20,000  tons  per  month  during  1932. 


Publishers  who  do  not  cover  their  requirements  by  yearly  contract  will  be  taken 
care  of  on  ^^spot  basis”. 

We  can  serve  by  rail  to  advantage  all  Midwest  States  embracing  the  territory 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  easterly  to  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  southerly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .  .  .  from  our  mills  at  International  Falls,  Minnesota, 
Fort  Frances  and  Kenora,  Ontario  .  .  .  and 

We  can  serve  by  water  or  rail  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
Ports,  from  the  mills  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort .  William, 
Ontario. 


IV 


Our  sales  solicitors 
will  he  at  Suite  951, 
Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  April 
20th  to  24th. 


Write  or  wire  us  your  needs . 

and  our  representative  will  call  on  you. 

MINNESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  COMPANY 

RECEIVERS 

E,  W.  BACKUS  —  E.  W.  DECKER  —  C.  R.  FOWLER 


BUILDERS  EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


y 
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OLEOMARGARINE  SALE 
RESTRICTED  IN  N.  Y. 

GoTcrnor  RooaeTelt  Sign*  Measure 
to  Safeguard  Dairy  Industry — 
Coloring  of  Product  Like 
Butter  Barred 


A  new  incentive  for  the  dairy  industry 
to  advertise  butter  was  given  this  week 
in  a  statement  issued  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when  he  signed 
a  new  law  which  restricts  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  in  New  York  state.  As 
an  amendment  to  the  agriculture  and 
markets  code,  the  law  restricts  the  use 
of  color  guise  in  margarine,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  "margarine” 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
pearl,  and  indicating  pearl  white  in  color. 

■  “The  product  known  as  oleomargarine 
or  margarine,  of  French  origin,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1874,”  Governor  Roosevelt  com¬ 
mented.  “It  was  quickly  recognized  as 
a  commodity  lending  itself  to  deception 
through  being  passed  off  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  butter,  the  prcxluct  of  the  dairy. 

“There  is  a  definite  and  legitimate 
place  for  margarine  and  there  can  l)e  no 
well-defined  objection  to  its  manufacture 
or  sale  while  it  continues  in  that  place. 
When,  however,  it  assumes  guises  not 
natural  or  normal  to  the  product,  but 
simulating  the  characteristics  of  butter, 
there  is  just  objection  to  its  existence. 

“The  time  has  umiuestionably  arrived 
when  this  stale  should  declare  in  plain 
and  unmistakable  language  that  butter 
substitutes  which  e.xhibit  those  shades 
of  yellow  which  from  time  out  of  mcrn- 
ory  have  been  associated  in  the  public 
understanding  with  butter  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  channels  of  trade. 
The  bill  before  me  will,  I  l)elieve,  accom- 
"’'sh  this  objective  and  therefore  to  pre- 
» "lit  consumer  deception  and  to  safeguard 
tne  dairy  industry  from  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  I  approve  it.” 

Makers  of  oleomargarine  have  been 
conducting  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  largely  in  magazines  and  car  cards, 
in  an  effort  to  regain  the  popularity  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  product  during  the  war 
years.  Some  makers  have  been  present¬ 
ing  a  ready-colored  product. 


U.P.  MEN  TO  VISIT  NEW  YORK 


Executire*  to  Be  at  Headquarters 
During  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

l>ivision  managers  of  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  will  visit  New  York  next  week 
to  be  present  during  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  U.P.  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  division  executives  expected 
to  be  in  town  are  Ralnh  H.  Turner,  of 
the  southwest  with  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  central 
division.  Chicago;  S.  H.  Bartholomew, 
Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco;  E.  VV. 
Williams,  southern  division,  Atlanta ; 
Charles  P.  McCabe,  eastern  division.  New 
York;  Paul  H.  Karnes,  Indianapolis. 


PULPWOOD  SALE  CANCELLED 


1.  P.  Co.  Subsidiary  Failed  to  Meet 
Condition  in  U.  S.  Forest 

(.Special  to  Editob  &  Pvblisheii) 

Washington,  U.  C.,  April  16 — Sale  of 
4,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  now  standing 
in  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  National 
Forests  in  Colorado  to  the  Trans-Missis¬ 
sippi  I3evelopment  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  U.  S.  Poorest  Serv¬ 
ice  because  of  the  failure  of  the  firm  to 
meet  conditions  on  which  the  sale  was 
contingent. 

While  officials  refused  to  reveal  what 
the  stipulations  were,  it  is  believed  that 
the  development  company  was  to  have 
made  preparations  to  start  removing  the 
timber  by  April  1. 

The  Forest  Service  may  now  sell  the 
pulpwood  at  private  sale  at  the  figure 
submitted  by  the  Trans-Mississippi  Co., 
to  anyone  who  can  meet  the  conditions  of 
sale.  The  International  Paper  subsidiary- 
bid  about  $5,.S00,00O. 

Whoever  purchases  the  timber  must 
agree  to  cut  not  more  than  2*/l*  iier  cent 
of  it,  or  approximately  100,000  cords,  in 
any  one  year.  .At  that  rate  it  would  re¬ 
quire  40  years  to  remove  the  pulpwood. 


FORMER  MAYOR  SUES  DAILY 


$260,000  Libel  Suit  Against  Houston 

Press  Filed  by  Oscar  Holcombe 

Oscar  Holconilx*,  former  mayor  of 
Houston,  Te.x.,  has  filed  a  $260,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Houston  Press,  Scripps- 
1  loward  paper.  Holcombe  asks  actual 
damages  of  $165,000  and  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages  totaling  $95,0(K).  His  petition 
alleges  that  campaign  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Press  were  “false, 
scandalous  and  malicious.” 

Until  circulation  of  the  alleged  libels, 
the  petition  asserts,  the  former  mayor 
“had  not  been  suspected  of  Iieing  guilty 
of  any  character  of  wrong-doing.” 

Later  Holcomlx  filed  suit  for  $125,0(K) 
against  Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor  of 
the  Press,  charging  libel  in  radio  talks 
as  well  as  in  newspaper  comment. 

CHICAGO  POST  MOVES  IN  MAY 


New  Plant  Nearly  Ready — Daily  Not 
Connected  With  Any  Other 

Chicago  livening  Post  exiiects  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  new  home  at  LaSalle  street  and 
Grand  avenue  by  May  23,  when  the 
'Hl-day  lease  on  the  space  in  the  Post 
building,  acquired  when  the  paper  was 
purchased,  expires.  Presses  have  been 
installed  and  work  is  going  ahead  at  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  speeil,  according  to 
Arthur  A.  Judd,  assistant  publisher. 

The  Post,  in  a  one-column  box  on  its 
editorial  page,  announced  it  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  other  newspaper,  as 
intimated  in  Editor  &  Publish kr  last 
week  in  a  story  announcing  purchase  of 
printing  eiiuipment  from  the  New  York 
U  'orld  plant,  which,  the  story  said,  would 
lie  set  up  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
plant. 


W.  U.  MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  celebrated  its  diamond  anniversary 
the  first  of  the  month  with  impressive 
ceremonies  throughout  the  country.  The 
company  now  carries  more  than 
200,000,000  telegrams  annually  and  has 
217,458  miles  of  pole  lines,  1,911,257 
miles  of  wire,  3842  miles  of  land  cables, 
30,757  nautical  miles  of  ocean  cables, 
24,298  telegraph  offices  and  58,587  em¬ 
ployees. 


TO  TALK  ON  CLASSIFIED 

A’iewing  classified  advertising  as  an 
important  adjunct  to  other  sales  efforts 
of  general  or  national  advertisers,  the 
New  York  Times  announced  this  week 
that  a  lecture  on  this  subject  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
course  it  is  now  sponsoring.  C.  M.  Car- 
roll,  classified  manager  of  the  Times,  will 
deliver  the  lecture  at  6  p.m.,  April  22,  in 
the  Times  club  room. 


EDWARD  SABIN  DIES  AT  51 

Edward  Sabin,  51,  long  prominent  in 
advertising  circles,  died  April  IS  at  his 
home  in  Lakewood,  O.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club  for  many  years,  and  had  served  in 
advertising  capacities  with  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Press  and  the  Leader  in 
Cleveland  and  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  cities. 


HEADS  McCANN  SUBSIDIARY 

Robinson  Murray,  formerly  of  the 
.Aitkin-Kynctt  Company,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  made  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Corporation,  and 
manager  of  the  Paris  office.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  a  subsidiary  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  and  operates  chiefly  in  southern 
Europe. 


FOREIGN  WRITERS  TO  MEET 

A  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the 
.Association  of  Foreign  Press  Corre- 
sptindents  will  lie  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George,  Brooklyn,  April  23. 


CHICAGO  COPY  AWARD 
AND  CLINIC  PLANNED 


Advertising  Council  Proposes  Ad. 
ministration  Similar  in  Purpose 
to  Harvard  Prizes  —  Series 
of  Luncheons 


Establishment  and  administration  of 
Chicago  Advertising  Awards,  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  Harvard  Awards,  is  one 
feature  of  a  program  for  Chicago  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  outlined  by  a  group  which 
includes  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Compan^ 
O.  C.  Harn,  chairman  of  the  council ;  and 
Max  Berns,  Homer  J.  Buckley  and 
Frank  W.  McClure,  past  chairmen  of  the 
council.  Periodic  advertising  displays 
and  organization  of  study  groups  are  also 
on  the  program. 

Execution  of  the  program  is  being 
worked  out  to  keep  interest  at  high  pitch 
in  Chicago  advertising  matters. 

The  committee’s  program  includes  the 
obtaining  of  a  nationally  known  speaker 
for  the  regular  noon  luncheons  each 
Thursday  and  one  or  two  annual  business 
meetings. 

The  clinic  would  provide  discussion  of 
copy,  space  buying  and  kindred  subjects. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  the  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Award  conducted  by  one  of  the 
city’s  universities. 


ORDERS  21  PRESS  UNITS 

Dr.  Ezequiel  Pas,  publisher  of  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  announced  April 
14,  prior  to  sailing  to  Europe,  that  La 
Prensa  has  ordered  a  new  printing  press 
which,  he  said,  will  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  South  America.  The  order  was 
placed  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  through 
their  South  American  agents,  A.  M. 
Carneiro  &  Co.,  and  will  consist  of  21 
Hoe  super-production  units  with  seven 
double  folders  and  other  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment.  The  new  press  will  cost  about 
$8(X),000.  The  new  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  newspaper’s  new  plant. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


needif/ 


The  radio  Btation  is  looking  for  logical  pros* 
pects  constantly  .  .  .  •  and  another  question 
is  "who  is  the  man  to  see.”  The  newr  Sundard 
Register  out  this  month  will  list  over  9000 
National  Advertisers  ....  and  it  gives  the 
names  of  the  men  at  the  wheel.  Ever^  Radio 
Station  should  inquire  about  this  service! 


Send  for  this 
descriptive 
folder  .  .  . 


NATIONAL  REGISTER 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

853  Broadwaj  140  So.  Drarborn  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Dayton  News  gets  great  results — 

Here  is  what  they  say: 

“The  two  Cushman  motors  are  giving  fine  service,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  the  best  motors  we  have  ever  used  for  our  linotypea.  The 
new  off-set  type  is  a  wonder.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  B.  MEAD. 

Secy.-Treaa. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS  PUB.  CO. 
Take  a  page  out  of  their  experience  and  order  one  or  two  motors 
for  a  thorough  test — ^We  will  leave  the  rest  to  you — 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  NINE  NEWSPAPERS 
PREFER  HUBER  INK 


In  this  representative  list  you  will  find  publications  noted  for  appearance,  quality,  and  reputation. 


Bronx  Homo  Newi 
Courier  De  Etxti  Unit 
Ftirehild  Prett 
Herald  Tribune 
Jewieh  Day 
Jewith  Forward 
Jewith  Mornind  Journal 
Journal  of  Commerce 
Dennik 

Slovenio  Publ.  Co. 
Herold 

Staatt  Zeitung 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Timet  (Brooklyn  Plant) 
Volkueitung 
Wall  Street  Journal 
World-Telegram 
Tranter!  at 
Ledger- Ditpateh 
Hour 
Bulletin 
Record 

Daily  Oklahoman 
Newt 
Tribune 
World  Herald 
Palladium  Timet 
Inquirer 
Mettenger 

Star  and  Herald 
Timet 

Valley  Daily  Timet 
Town  and  Country 
Courier 

Progrett-Index 
Prett 

Courier  Newt 
American  Republio 
La  Matin 
Daily  Newt 
Journal 
Newt  Tribune 

Quincy,  Mats .  Evening  Newt 

Journal  Newt 
Timet  Call 
Newt  and  Observer 
Newt  Leader 
Correio  de  Manha 
Diario  Carloca 
Timet  Union 
Daily  Herald 

Newt 
Journal 

El  Oiarla  lluttrado 
El  Mercurio 
La  Nacion 
Littin  Diario 
A  Gazeta 
Union  Star 
Republican 
Timet 

Sin  Wan  Pao 
Sentinel  World 
Journal 
Tribune 

III.  State  Journal 
III.  State  Register 
Republican 
Daily  Record 
Star 
Timet 

Wettliche  Pott 
Dispatch 
Pioneer  Prett 
St.  Croix  Courier 
Evening  Telegram 
Pott  Standard 

State  Gazette 
Timet 

Daily  World 
Tribune 

Hudson  Dispatch 
Observer  Dispatch 

Vancouver  B.  C..  Canada.  Daily  Province 
Vancouver  B.  C.,  Canada.  Daiiy  Sun 
Vancouver  B.  C.,  Canada.  Star 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio..  News 

Washington,  D.  C .  Daiiy  Newt 

Washington,  D.  C .  Labor  Paper 

Waterioo.  Iowa  .  Daily  Courier 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  Daiiy  Timet 

Wichita.  Kant .  Eaqie 

Wilket-Barre.  Pa .  Independent 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa .  Record 

Williamson.  W.  Va .  Daily  Newt 

Willimantic.  Conn .  Chronicle 

Wilmington.  Del .  Every  Evening 

Wilmington.  Del .  Journal 

Wilmington.  Del .  Newt 

Yonkers,  N.  Y .  Herald 

Yonkers.  N.  Y .  Statesman 

York.  Pa .  Dispatch 

Youngstown,  Ohio .  Telegram 


Aberdeen,  S.  D . 

Aberdeen,  8.  D . 

Alexandra,  Va . 

AHon,  III . 

Altaoaa.  Pa . 

Antofagaita.  Chlla . 

Attleboro,  Matt . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Barranquflla,  Colombia., 

Beekley,  W.  Va . 

Beckley,  W.  Va . 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Bogota,  Colombia . 

Boston,  Matt . 

Boston,  Matt . 

Boston,  Matt . 

Boston,  Matt . 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y . 

Buenos  Airet,  Argentina. 
Buenoe  Airet,  Argentina. 
Buenos  Airet,  Argentina. 

Calcutta,  India . 

Cambridge,  Md . 

Caracas,  Venezuela . 

Caracas,  Venezuela . 

Cedar  Rapidt.  Iowa . 

Centralla,  III . 

Chester,  Pa . . 

Chicago,  III . . 

Chicago,  III . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio . 

Cleveland,  Dhio . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Concepcion.  Chile . 

Cordoba,  Argentina . 

Cordoba,  Argentina . 

Cordoba,  Argentina . 

Denver.  Colo . 

Det  Moinet,  Iowa . 

Det  Moinet,  Iowa . 

East  St.  Louit.  Ill . 

Edwardtville,  III . 

El  Paso.  Texas . 

Ettherville,  Iowa . 


American 

Newt 

Gazette 

Evening  Telegraph 
Mirror 
El  Mercurio 
Sun  Publishing  Co. 

Pott 

La  Nacion 
Poet  Herald 
Raleigh  Regittsr 
Pott 

El  TIempo 
Daily  Record 
Herald 
Pott 

Travtiler 

Pott 

Timet-Star 
Advertiser 
Home  Talk 

Lithuanian  Cooperative  Publ. 

Lithuanian  Vienybs 

Observer 

La  Prenta 

The  Standard 

Critica 


New  York.  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

North  Adamt,  Matt.... 

Norfolk.  Va . 

Norwalk.  Conn . 

Norwich,  Conn . 

Norwich,  Conn . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.... 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.... 

Omaha,  Neb . 

Omaha,  Neb . 

Otwego,  N.  Y . 

Owensboro.  Ky . 

Owensboro.  Ky . 

Panama  Cite.  R.  p.... 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

Penntburg,  Pa . 

Perth.  Ontario,  Canada. 

Petersburg,  Va . 

Pittsburgh.  Pa . 

Plainfield,  N.  J . 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo . 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti., 

Pottstown,  Pa . . 

Providence,  R.  I . . 

Providence,  R.  I . . 


Fairfield,  Iowa .  Daily  Ledger 

Fall  River,  Matt .  Herald  Newt 

Fitobburg,  Matt .  Sentinel 

Flushing,  L.  I .  Evening  Journal 

Fort  Worth,  Texas .  Press 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D .  Herald 

Harrisburg,  Pa .  Telegraph 

Hartford,  Conn .  Catholic  Transcript 

Hartford.  Conn .  Courant 

Havana,  Cuba .  Diario  da  la  Marina 

Havana.  Cuba .  El  Pait  Excelsior 

Haverhill,  Matt .  Gazette 

Hopkinsville,  Ky .  New  Era 

Iowa  City,  Iowa .  Dally  Iowan 

Jamaica,  N.  Y .  L,  I.  Daily  Prett 

Johannesburg.  8.  Africa..  Rand  Daily  Mail 

Johnstown,  Pa .  Democrat 

Johnstown,  Pa .  Tribune 

Kansas  Cite.  Mo .  Journal  Pott 

Kingston,  N.  Y .  Freeman 

El  Dia 
El  Comercio 
La  Cronioa 
Star 

Arkansas  Democrat 
Gazette 
Daily  Star 
Sun 
Item 

Managua,  Nicaragua .  La  Prensa 

Mason  City,  Iowa .  Globe  Gazette 

McAletter,  Okla .  Newt  Capitol 

Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico..  Diario  de  Yucatan 

Meriden,  Conn .  Daily  Journal 

Meriden,  Conn .  Morning  Record 

Mexico.  0.  F.  Mexico....  El  Universal 
Mexico.  D.  F.  Mexico.,,.  La  Prenta 

Middletown,  Conn .  Press 

Minneapolit,  Minn .  Journal 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  Star 

Monterey,  N.L.  Mexico...  El  Porvenier 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Bien  Publica 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Dia 

Montevideo.  Uruguay .  El  Diario 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Pait 

Montevideo.  Uruguay .  La  Manana 

Montreal,  Canada .  Herald 

Nashville,  Tenn .  Banner 

Nashville.  Tenn .  Tennessean 

Newark.  N.  J .  Free  Prett 

New  Bedford,  Matt .  Portuguese  Daily  Newt 

New  Bedford,  Mast .  Timet 

New  Britain,  Conn .  Herald 

New  London,  Conn .  Day 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Atlantis  Daily 


La  Plata,  Argentina..,, 

Lima,  Peru . 

Lima.  Peru . 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

Lowell,  Matt . 

Lynn.  Matt . 


Statesman 

Banner  and  Record 
El  Impulso 
El  Universal 
Gazette  and  Republican 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Chester  Timet 
Abendpott 

Jewith  Dally  Forward 

Freie  Press 

News 

Press 

Shopping  News 
El  Sur 
El  Pals 

La  Vox  del  Interior 
Lot  Principiot 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
Register 

Tribune-Capital 

Daily  Journal 

Intelligencer 

Post 

Daily  Newt 


Racine,  Wit . 

Racine,  Wit . 

Raleigh.  N.  C . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Rochester,  N.  V . 

Rutland.  Vt . 


Salem.  Matt . 

Salina.  Kan . 

Santiago,  Chile . 

Santiago,  Chile . 

Santiago.  Chile . 

Santo-Domingo.  R.D. 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.... 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.. 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Scranton.  Pa . 

Shanghai.  China  .... 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.... 
Sioux  City,  Iowa..,, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.... 

Springfield,  III . 

Sprinofleld,  III . 

Springfield.  Mats . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

8t.  Louit.  Mo . 

St.  Louit,  Mo . 

St.  Louit,  Mo . 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

St.  Stephen,  N.  B... 

Superior,  Wise . 

Syracuse.  N.  Y . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Trenton.  N.  J . 

Tulta,  Okla . 

Tulta,  Okla . 


J.  M.  HUBER,  Inc 


Manufacturers  of 

NEWS  T^Tl^C  gravure 
COMIC  IVo  magazine 

Main  Office:  460  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Habib;  bstes;  standards;  markeb  .  .  .  these  things  change  with  the 
changing  times.  .  .  .  But  a  sound  idea;  right  in  principle  and  in  prac¬ 
tice;  persists  through  the  years. 

In  1931  NEA  Service  has  more  client  papers  and  greater  circulation 
than  ever  before  ...  in  the  face  of  depression  its  business  increased. 
Why?  Because  ib  product;  through  alert  supervision  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  suggestion;  keeps  pace  with  the  times  and  performs  an 
indispensable  function  .  .  .  because  NEA’s  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  sound  and  fair. 

When  you  buy  NEA  Service  you  enhance  the  buying  power  of  your 
dollar  by  concentrating  it  .  .  .  with  one  transaction  you  write  the 
answer  to  every  editorial  need  beyond  your  wire  and  local  news.  Re¬ 
duced  overhead  per  feature  materially  reduces  your  cost.  If  you  tried 
to  buy  the  equivalent  of  NEA  in  piecemeal  transactions  it  would  cost 
you  many  times  the  price  of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


World’s  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service. 


Backed  by  38  Years*  Experience 


•Srs 


\ 


That  is  sound — and  this  is  fair:  NEA  Service  rates  are  regulated  by 
circulation  .  .  .  not  by  competition  .  .  .  not  by  circulation  plus  the 
added  factor  of  competition  .  .  .  but  by  circulation  alone. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  placing  increased  reliance  on  NEA  to 
solve  the  problem  of  features  and  newspictures.  This  would  not  be 
so  if  price  alone  could  sell  a  product.  The  first  consideration,  of 
course,  is  quality,  and  NEA  quality  is  the  result  of  38  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  highly  specialized  field.  It  is  a  known  factor,  a  standard 
by  which  others’  products  are  judged. 

"First  with  the  pictures"  (NEA  operates  Acme  Newspictures,  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  gathering  of  worldwide  newspictures)  .  .  . 
leadership  in  comics  ...  a  complete  array  of  features  for  every 
department  of  your  newspaper,  including  Page  One.  ...  If  you 
attend  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  meeting  in  New  York,  drop  in  at  the  NEA 
exhibit  and  ask  for  samples  and  rates. 


^Look  for  ih*  NEA  txhibit  at  th*  A.  N.  P. 
A.  meeting,  mezzanine  floor  of  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  near  main  elevators. 


1200  West  Third  Street 

46l  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


814  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


jj . 
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LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  PATENT  MEDICINE 
SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  URGED 


Survey  Prepared  for  New  York  Health  Commissioner  Wynne 
Suggests  Publicity  and  Educational  Work  to  Circumvent 
Quacks — Would  Ask  Dailies  to  Aid 


A  PLAN  for  local  control  of  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  which  would  bar 
altogether  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of 
drugs  and  regulate  others  much  more 
closely,  is  included  in  a  survey  report 
issued  this  week  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health.  A  close  check  on 
advertising  of  medicines  is  part  of  the 
plan,  which  suggests  that  publications 
might  be  persuaded  to  submit  medical 
and  cosmetic  advertising  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  “for  comment.”  The  plan 
also  calls  for  “publicity  and  educational” 
work  “to  make  the  reader  conscious  of 
how  the  patent  medicine  evil  applies  to 
him.  Articles  on  certain  of  the  incurable 
diseases  or  conditions  which  require  ex¬ 
pert  diagnosis  or  care  may  be  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  series  of  articles  and 
each  article  concluded  by  mentioning  by 
name  a  number  of  quack  remedies  on 
which  the  Department  has  information.” 

The  survey  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Gordon,  secretary  of  the  Council 
on  Dental  Therapeutics  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Shirley  W.  Wynne,  health  commissioner 
of  New  York  City.  Dr.  \\  ynne,  in  a 
foreword,  says :  “While  the  survey  was 
made  particularly  with  an  eye  to  remedy¬ 
ing  local  conditions,  the  essentials  of  the 
plan  are  so  sound  and  of  such  general  ap¬ 
plication  that  they  are  believed  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  health  administrators 
throughout  the  country.” 

Medical  authorities  to  whom  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  submitted  in  advance  gave  spe¬ 
cial  approval  to  the  educational  work 
recommended,  one  pointing  out  that  in¬ 
formation  on  patent  medicines,  while 
readily  available  to  medical  l)odies,  is 
rarely  presented  to  the  public. 

Another,  Dr.  Eugene  F.  DuBois,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine.  Second  Medical  Divi¬ 
sion  (Cornell),  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  said : 

“The  standards  suggested  by  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  would  probably  rule  out  al>out  half 
of  the  patent  medicines  and  would  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  in  fully  half  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  sold  in  this  city.  This  would 
stir  up  a  hornet’s  nest  and  I  doubt  if  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  the  point 
of  standing  behind  you  in  a  fight  of  this 
nature. 

“I  do  think,  however,  that  you  would 
have  the  support  of  the  public  and  the 
newspapers  in  a  campaign  of  education 
in  a  fight  against  the  obviously  harmful 
nostrums.  I  hope,  for  instance,  that  you 
can  stop  the  sale  of  cancer  and  tubercu¬ 
losis  cures  and  that  you  can  continue 
your  campaign  of  letting  the  public  know 
that  the  claims  made  by  some  of  the 
toothpaste  manufacturers  are  extrava¬ 
gant  and  false.” 

Dr.  Gordon’s  survey  suggests  the  “re¬ 
vision  of  the  Sanitary  Co<le  to  prohibit 
or  regulate  as  far  as  possible,  the  .sale 
of  certain  whole  classes  of  drugs,  such 
as  contraceptives,  aphrodisiacs,  weight 
reducers,  asthma  cures,  cancer  cures, 
tuberculosis  cures,  rheumatism  and  influ¬ 
enza  cures,  and  other  classes  of  prepara¬ 
tions,  whether  the  claims  for  .such 
conditions  are  directly  stated  or  inferred, 
either  on  the  lal>el  or  any  advertising 
issued  in  connection  with  them.  This 
might  he  extended  to  other  classes  of 
drugs  which  in  the  opinion  of  an  advisory 
commission  of  the  department  should  l>e 
prohibited.  Of  course  this  suggestion 
is  based  on  tho.se  pnvducts  sold  directly 
to  the  public  and  should  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  prescriptions  by  the  physician.” 

The  survey  also  makes  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  reorganization  of  Health 
Department  units  concerned  with  patent 
medicines. 

Another  suggestion  is  “that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Drug  .Administration  Unit  file  all 
available  advertising  material  on  medici¬ 
nal  preparations  sold  to  the  public.” 
This  would  “offer  a  check  on  advertised 
claims  as  against  those  allowed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  registration  of  proprie¬ 
tary  articles.” 


The  report  emphasizes  the  advertising 
phase  of  the  drug  problem.  Some  of  its 
comments  follow : 

“The  heyday  of  the  patent  medicine  is 
past.  Yet  in  its  larger  aspects  patent 
medicine  exploitation  is  a  more  subtle 
affair  today  than  it  was  some  20  years 
ago.  The  rank  exploitation  of  patent 
medicines  for  certain  deep-seated  and  in¬ 
curable  diseases  such  as  cancer,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  pernicious  anemia,  etc.,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  more  subtle  and  insidious 
exploitation  of  articles  for  various  groups 
of  ill-defined  conditions,  based  on  an 
evasive  appeal  to  the  health  desires  of  the 
public. 

“Today,  advertising  has  invested  itself 
with  a  psychological  basis  intended  to 
make  people  purchase  something  for 
which  there  is  no  intrinsic  need.  When 
applied  to  clothing,  automobiles,  radio 
and  the  like,  the  loss  is  merely  an  eco¬ 
nomic  one.  Where  applied  to  patent 
medicines,  the  aim  is  to  make  well  people 
Ijelieve  they  are  sick,  and  sick  people 
believe  they  are  very  sick.  Consequently, 
this  is  not  merely  an  economic  waste,  but 
presents  an  actual  menace  to  the  i^ysical 
and  mental  well-being  of  a  community.” 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  survey  says ; 

"As  already  pointed  out,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  patent  medicines-  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  is  carried  on  through  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  might  sponsor  meetings  of  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments  of 
publications  and  the  Department  to  effect 
a  closer  working  relation  to  the  end  that 
medical  (including  cosmetic)  advertising 
will  l>e  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
comment.  It  is  not  a  forlorn  hope  to 
feel  that  if  the  proper  appeal  is  made, 
progressive  newspaper  publishers  would 
be  glad  to  confine  statements  in  their 
advertising  columns  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Health.  If  this 
suggestion  is  deemed  practicable,  a  com¬ 
mittee  might  be  formed  from  within  the 
Department  to  advise  on  advertising  at 
the  request  of  publishers.  .  .  .  However, 
those  publications  which  show  a  tendency 
to  subvert  the  ‘public  health  interest’  to 
financial  returns  may  be  made  to  see  the 
light  by  a  carefully  planned  educational 
campaign  through  the  medium  of  those 
papers  willing  to  follow  the  department 
in  their  campaign  for  honesty  and  decency 
in  medical  advertising  to  the  public.  The 
honest  publisher,  as  the  honest  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  activities  of  the  Department  in  this 
diiection.” 


FLEW  TO  AIR  SHOW 

Lewis  Hunt,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
David  Rotroff.  aviation  editor.  Chicago 
Pdily  Xc7i\t.  flew  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  for 
the  air  show  this  week. 


Camden  (N.  J.)  Refrigerator 
Salesmen  Finished  5th  in 
Nation-Wide  Sales  Contest. 

4•oneral  Klectrir  ref  riiperator 
KaleMman  attaliiH  rankinir  »f  •'>th 
in  I'.  S.  on  total  volume  of  unitH 
MOltl. 

Another  refle<‘tion  of  the  healthy 
eonclition  of  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  ItN  prewent-day  value  to 
National  Advertitiera. 

One  roverace  at  one  eoHt,  of  a 
market  with  a  per  eapita  apend* 
able  ini'ome  exceeding  the  na¬ 
tional  average  by  nearly  50''c. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hoar  MtJium  at  on*  coat" 
L(m  than  half  of  1%  rtadar  dupllaatlan 
National  RopresentatlToo 
GEO.  A.  MeDEVITT  CO. 


i>an  3Franrtar0  (!Il|rontrU 

during  1930  published  over  1,700,000 
lines  more  news  than  any  other  San 
Francisco  newspaper. 

THE  CHRONICLE’S  news  services 
consist  of  the  Associated  Press,  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press,  Special  European  and 
American  Services  of  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  special  leased  wire 
services  from  Washington,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

THE  CHRONICLE  has  always  been 
home-owned  and  home-operated  and  is 
appreciated  by  its  readers  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  trusted  guide  in  political 
questions  and  civic  problems. 

THE  CHRONICLE  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  substantial  people  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Northern  California.  The 
buying  power  of  its  readers  is  indicated 
by  its  lead  in  financial,  travel,  resort, 
school  and  college,  and  publication  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Chronicle’s  total  advertising 
of  these  classifications  during  1930  was 
over  400,000  lines  more  than  that  of  any 
other  San  Francisco  newspaper. 

Eastern  Representatives 

WlLLIA.MS,  L.AWRF.XCE  &  CrESMER  Co. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
360  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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Mr.  Production  Manager!! 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  what  one 
of  your  eolleagues  has  to  say 
about 


Consultation 


without 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


New  Rubber  Rollers 


charge 


Superior  Printing  Obtained  Through 
The  Use  Of  New  Rubber  Rollers 


Clipped  from  the  October  25th  Issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  trouble  lay  in  the  rollers  and  the  eventual  perfection  of  the  rubber  printing  press  roller^ 
the  second  great  development  in  recent  times  was  given  to  the  newspaper  world. 


*‘The  old  composition  roller  collected  and  retained  on  its  surface  great  quantities  of  dust  which 
did  not  transmit  ink  and  therefore  produced  a  spotty  print.  Unless  frequently  washed  and 
frequently  renewed  it  teas  certain  to  produce  a  badly  printed  paper.  The  rubber  roller  throws 
off  dust  and  its  ink-spreading  quality  is  therefore  undiminished.  The  result  is  that  rubber  rollers 
apply  the  ink  more  evenly  and  thoroughly,  producing  the  dense  uniform  black  required  for  sharp 
contrast.  This  roller,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  second  great  development  in  newspaper  printing  in 
the  last  five  years. 


The  Vulcan  Rubber  Roller 


Send  for 


will  have  headquarters  at  the  A.N.P.A.  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  where  important 
information  eovering  all  points  of  Rubber  Roller 
Construetion  and  use  will  be  available — Free 


Qualitative 


Analysis 


No  Charge 


Vulcan  Proofing  Company 


First  Avenue  and  58th  St., 


CHICACiO: 

Vulran  Prooflnir  Co., 
1«4  Weat  Wacker  Drivo 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  COAST: 

Sole  BepreeentaHTO 
Pacifle  Printing  Ink  Co., 
San  Frandaro,  Cal. 
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EQUIP  YOUR  COMPOSING  ROOM  F 


— Linotype’s  Flexibility  Makes  Expansi 


Composing  rooms  have  a  habit  of  growing — equip  yours 
so  that  steady  expansion  is  possible  through  Linotype 
and  its  resources. 

The  adaptability — and  the  expansion  possibilities — of 
Linotype  are  great.  A  single-magazine  Model  8  (or 
Model  14,  for  that  matter)  may  be  quickly  converted 
into  a  two-  or  three-magazine  machine — without  the 
least  trouble,  bother  or  fuss. 

Any  one  who  can  use  a  screwdriver  can  do  it.  The  addi¬ 
tional  parts  can  be  added  in  a  few  minutes — no  costly 
discarding  of  parts  is  necessary,  no  sending  for  factory 
machinists,  no  necessity  for  delay.  It's  all  a  matter  of  a 


few  minutes  with  a  screwdriver 
(magazine,  supporting  frame  a 
fectly — and  can  be  attached  ini 
machinist  or  operator. 

For  two  decades  progressive  pii 
Linotype's  far-visioned  policy  ol 
to  meet  composing  room  needs) 
and  economical. 

The  nearest  agency  will  tell  you 
complete  adaptability  to  everyci 
ment,  and  it  will  aid  in  planning! 
for  future  growth.  It's  a  propos 


★ 

The  next  step 
of  growth  ...  a 
.  .  .  SECOND 
MAGAZINE 


★ 

You  can  start 
with  .  .  .  ONE 
MAGAZINE 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  ■  I 


uNoiy.e£ 


‘llyoy  e  about  Linotype^s 
/erycc  King  room  require- 
iningj  present  equipment 
7 worth  discussing. 


YN,  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
LINOTYPE,  LTD.,  TORONTO  •  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE 


GROWTH 

Easier 


lers  have  followed 
lipment  expansion 
ise  it  is  practicable 


ihe additional  parts 
:apenient)  fit  per- 
linkling  by  your  own 


★ 

Then,  when  it 
is  needed,  add 
the... THIRD 
MAGAZINE 


Linotype  metnomediuu  and  METROiiACK 


■t«  >0.10 
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DIRECT  FILING  SYSTEM  HAS  SOLVED 
AKRON  DAILY’S  LIBRARY  PROBLEMS 

Separate  Envelopes  Containing  Clippings,  Mats  and  Photos 
Are  Filed  Together  to  Promote  Speed — Department 
Also  Furnishes  Information  to  Public 


Joseph  Sheeidah 


Bj  JOSEPH 
Librarian,  Akron 

(This  is  the  sixth  article  of  a  series  on 
newspaper  libraries) 

OUR  present  day,  well  managed  news¬ 
papers  cannot  do  without  the  refer¬ 
ence  library,  or  reference  department, 

_  any  more  than 

an  automobile  can 
get  along  without 
a  tire.  True,  be¬ 
ing  without  a  tire 
does  not  prevent 
the  car  from 
“getting  there,” 
but  the  tire  would 
have  helped  the 
car  to  get  there 
in  better  time. 
Likewise,  t  h  e 
newspaper  with¬ 
out  the  reference 
library  may  get 
there,  after  a 
fashion,  but  the  paper  with  the  reference 
department  gets  there  in  better  shape, 
more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily. 

The  newspaper  with  the  reference  de¬ 
partment  does  not  get  there  “by  guess 
and  by  gosh.”  It  takes  nothing  for 
granted.  It  has  a  method  and  a  medium 
for  accuracy.  The  reading  public  is 
served  better  when  accuracy  is  behind 
the  information  offered  by  the  publisliers 
of  newspapers. 

In  days  gone  by  some  newspapers  had 
a  department  known  as  a  “morgue.” 
Some  publications  still  cling  to  that  ante- 
deluvian  term  because  the  department 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  “morgue.” 

•  The  present  day  reference  department 
is  equipped  with  strong  steel  filing  cab¬ 
inets  into  which  clippings,  cuts,  photo¬ 
graphs.  matrices  and  other  items  of 
value  in  reference  work  are  filed  under 
proper  classifications.  It  is  not  possible 
to  have  this  work  properly  executed  un¬ 
less  some  one  or  more  persons  be  as¬ 
signed  to  it  permanently.  Part  time  as¬ 
signment  erf  this  work  is  unsatisfactory 
b^ause  as  time  goes  on  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  increases  in  size  and  importance 
the  experience,  memory  and  efficiency  of 
the  operatives  in  it  count  for  much.  This 
cannot  be  realized  except  by  those  who 
are  employed  in  that  department,  who 
learn  by  experience  and  whose  experience 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  well  managed 
newspaper. 

Clippings  do  not  constitute  the  only 
matter  for  reference.  There  are  un¬ 
limited  books  and  publications  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  work  of  assisting  the 
reporters,  writers,  editorial  writers,  etc. 
These  may  not  all  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  newspaper’s  reference  department. 
It  is  then  that  the  workers  in  this  de¬ 
partment  have  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
heads  as  well  as  their  hands.  Where 
can  the  information  be  had?  Must  it 
be  from  the  public  library  or  from  some 
other  institution  in  the  same  city  as  the 
newspaper,  or  outside  the  city? 

The  reference  department  attendants 
learn  by  experience  how  and  where  to 
seek  this  information,  and  the  shortest 
cuts  to  it.  Here,  again,  is  where  the 
reference  department  proves  itself  a  valu¬ 
able  asset.  And  at  this  point  it  is  not 
amiss  to  mention  one  very  valuable  fact 
in  connection  with  the  seeking  of  in¬ 
formation  outside  of  the  newspaper  office 
by  the  reference  department. 

That  fact  is  the  organization  known 
as  the  Newspaj^r  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  This  group  meets 
annually  and  these  conferences  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful  because  of  the  exchange 
of  opinions  and  experiences.  It  has  es¬ 
tablished  and  encouraged  a  wonderful 
fraternal  spirit  among  its  members.  This 
fraternity,  as  it  can  be  called,  is  often 
of  great  value  to  the  members  in  cases  of 
ne^  for  help  and  assistance  in  supply¬ 
ing  information  needed;  in  the  lending  of 
photographs  which  are  offierwise  difficult 
to  obtain.  Not  once  has  it  been  recorded 
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that  a  request  for  help  in  this  line,  made 
by  one  member  of  the  Group  to  another 
member  has  been  denied  unless  for  the 
reason  that  the  material  or  help  sought 
for  is  not  on  hand. 

Membership  in  the  Newspaper  Group 
is  also  valuable  for  assisting  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  arranging,  altering  and  improv¬ 
ing  systems.  There  are  various  ways  in 
w'hich  the  reference  department  can  be 
conducted.  The  chief  item  is  to  have 
the  material  at  hand,  ready  in  an  instant, 
for  reference. 

Some  establishments  have  the  numeri¬ 
cal  system  with  card  index.  Others  have 
the  direct  system,  obviating  the  necessity 
for  the  card  index,  and  others  have  a 
combination  of  both.  The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  uses  the  direct  system.  There 
are  various  ideas  in  operation  with  both 
the  card  index  and  the  direct  filing  sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  latter  system  some  news¬ 
paper  reference  departments  have  separate 
sections  for  clippings,  cuts,  photographs, 
matrices. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  adopted 
the  compact  direct  filing  system.  All 
cuts,  photographs,  matrices  and  clippings 
are  filed  in  the  same  cabinet  drawers. 
Cuts  are  filed  in  manila  envelopes,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  martices  in  grey  envelopes, 
clippings,  printed  and  typwritten  matter 
in  orange  envelopes.  Matrices  are  filed 
with  photographs  in  the  same  envelope 
l)ecause  both  are  paper  and  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  contents. 

This  system  lends  itself  to  speed  in 
obtaining  matter  from  the  files.  If  the 
editorial  department  wants  to  loiow  what 
we  have  on,  say,  one  of  the  cabinet 
memliers  we  open  the  proper  drawer, 
find  his  name  immediately  and  there  we 
have  it,  “one,  two,  three,"  right  under  the 
hand:  Clippings  in  the  orange,  cut  in 
the  manila  and  photographs  in  the  grey 
envelopes.  These  envelopes  are  regula¬ 
tion  5  by  8  size.  The  cuts  filed  in  these 
are  two  and  three  column  sizes.  We 
also  file  single  column  and  half  column 
(zinc)  cuts  in  a  smaller  cabinet  drawer, 
a  card  size  drawer,  in  manila  envelopes 
3  by  5  inches. 

There  is  a  reson  for  separating  these 
sizes.  The  calls  for  the  cuts  in  these 
.smaller  sizes  are  made  four  times  as 
often  as  calls  for  larges  sizes.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan  of  filing  these  smaller  sizes 
scjwrately  we  also  effected  an  economy 
ill  space  for  cabinets,  space  in  the  cab¬ 
inets  and  in  the  size  of  the  envelope  used 
for  containers.  While  we  installed  this 
combination  or  compact  direct  filing  sys¬ 
tem,  offered  b>’  tht  makers  of  the  cabinets, 
the  smaller  sized  cabinet  is  our  own  idea. 
The  cabinet  builder  would  have  had  us 
using  the  5  by  8  envelope  for  the  small 
cuts.  We  know  our  system  is  better. 

Then  we  also  have  larger  drawers, 
letter  file  cabinet  sizes  and  larger,  and 
shelf  cabinets.  We  have  designated  our 
sections  as  follows :  A  File  for  single 
column  and  half  column  cuts;  B  File 
for  5  by  8  envelopes;  C  File  for  the 
letter  size,  Q’/i  by  llyi  envelopes;  D 
File  for  9)4  by  l4)4  envelopes;  E  File, 
the  shelf  cabinet  with  shelves  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  full  page 
matrix. 

The  B  File  is  the  master  file  in  which 
we  also  file  cross  reference  cards  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  other  files  if  the  cuts, 
photographs  or  matrices  are  not  in  B 
File.  But  all  clippings  are  filed  in  the 
B  P'ile.  Nothing  but  cuts  in  the  smaller 
of  A  File.  There  are  occasions  when  we 
must  file  printed  matter  of  large  size 
in  the  C  or  D  Files.  In  such  instances 
we  use  a  manila  envelope  upon  which  we 
paste  a  section  of  the  orange  envelope, 
inscribing  the  filing  information  on  this 
pasted  section.  This  is  done  because 
our  system  is  that  the  orange  envelope 
contains  printed  or  written  matter. 

The  master  file  is  not  consulted,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  single  column  or  half  col¬ 


umn  cut  is  desired.  The  small  A  File 
cabinets  are  examined  first.  If  nothing 
wanted  is  found  there  then  the  master 
(B  File)  is  consulted  to  ascertain  if  we 
have  anything  in  art  pertaining  to  the 
person  in  mind. 

While  this  system  is  very  facile  with 
respect  to  finding  material  pertaining  to 
persons  it  is  also  adaptable  to  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matters  which  are  classified 
under  headings  indicated  by  index  guides. 

The  newspaper’s  reference  department 
also  constitutes  a  valuable  agency  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  public.  This,  it  appears, 
cannot  always  be  maintained  in  cases  of 
newspapers  in  the  large  metropolitan 
cities.  The  demands  from  the  outside 
would  be  too  great.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  public  libraries,  in  their  reference  de¬ 
partments,  can  furnish  this  service. 

But  it  is  in  the  cities  of  the  second 
class  and  smaller  that  the  newspaper 
reference  department  becomes  valuable 
to  the  public,  especially  to  the  school 
students.  They  are  often  are  in  need  of 
material.  They  first  try  the  public  li¬ 
brary,  but  failing  to  obtain  what  they 
seek  they  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  the 
reference  department.  It  is  the  boast  of 
this  department  that  no  seeker  after  in¬ 
formation  has  been  sent  away  unsatisfied 
by  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

One  woman  wanted  to  know  where 
she  would  apply  for  a  recipe  to  make 
“George  Washington  beer.”  We  have 
no  proof  that  the  father  of  his  country 
ever  engaged  in  making  home  brew,  but 
we  suspect  it  was  merely  a  temperance 
beverage.  We  told  the  woman  where 
she  could  apply  for  the  recipe. 

A  few  of  the  other  questions  asked  of 
us,  all  of  which  have  been  correctly 
answered  are:  How  many  airplanes  are 
there  in  the  United  States?  Where  is 
Portuna  in  Ireland?  What  was  the  date 
of  Easter  Sunday  in  1912?  Where  is 
the  Billboard  published?  Who  are 
Amos  and  Andy,  and  where  do  they 
live?  What  are  the  American  expecta¬ 
tion  (insurance)  tables?  When  did 
Russel  A.  Alger  die?  When  will  the 
Jewish  New  Year  occur  in  1931?  How 
to  spell  Elinor  Glyn?  How  to  pronounce 
“fete”?  Who  was  the  Baroness  Orezy, 
a  writer?  How  man  members  should  be 
on  a  club’s  nominating  committee? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  All  Hallow¬ 
e’en,  and  is  it  celebrated?  How  many 
Democratic  presidents  have  we  had? 
Names  of  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
American  advocates  of  peace?  Who  was 
Loyola?  What  is  binary  fission?  What 
are  the  ambassadorial  privileges?  Who 
is  pastor  of  Riverside  Baptist  Church  in 
New  York?  What  is  fluke  worm?  Is 
Conningsby  Dawson,  author,  a  man  or 
woman?  Was  B.  C.  Forlies  born  in 
Scotland  ? 

Not  only  does  the  reference  librarian 
in  a  newspaper  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he,  or  she,  is  performing 
a  valuable  service  for  the  newspaper, 
but  is  also  enjoying  an  interesting  ex¬ 
istence,  for  what  could  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  searching  for  knowledge? 

REFUSES  PROGRAMS  TO  DAILY 


Department  Store  Print*  Radio  Data 
After  Paper  Threw  Them  Out 

When  the  farpo  (N.D.)  FnrMni  elimi¬ 
nated  programs  of  radio  station  W'DAY 
recently,  Black’s  store,  big  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  made  arrangements  with  the 
station  to  run  its  schedules  in  Black 
store  advertisements. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  Forum  has 
decided  to  leave  out  the  station’s  pro¬ 
grams.  On  two  previous  occasions  the 
programs  were  reinstated.  Following  the 
newspaper’s  action,  the  station  announced 
that  hereafter  its  schedules  would  never 
appear  again  as  news  in  the  Forum,  and 
that  they  would  not  “be  submitted  to 
the  Forum  under  any  circumstances.” 

CIRCULATION  OF  LE  SOIR 

Circulation  of  Le  Soir  of  Bruselles, 
Belgium,  was  stated  in  the  1931  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  as  2.‘>,000  copies, 
due  to  the  dropping  of  a  cipher  in  the 
transcription  from  original  copy.  The 
paper’s  circulation,  its  publishers  advise, 
is  now  in  excess  of  260,000  copies  per 
dav. 


FINDS  READERS  UKE 
CODED  JUMP  HEADS 


Reader  Convenience  Best  Served  by 

Continuing  Page  One  Stories  on 
Page  Two,  Managing  Editor 
Says  After  Two  Trials 

Reader  convenience,  Curtis  H.  Qay, 
managing  editor.  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Post- 
Tribune,  says  is  best  served  when  the 
daily  continues  all  its  “jump”  stories 
from  Page  One  to  Page  Two. 

Mr.  Clay  has  seen  the  plan  put  into 
effect  on  two  napers,  the  one  he  is  now 
with  and  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item, 
which  he  formerly  served. 

In  the  case  of  the  later,  Mr.  Clay  said, 
a  move  was  made  to  classify  the  news  as 
much  as  possible  and  keep  it  in  certain 
locations  day  after  day.  Several  im¬ 
portant  changes  were  made,  but  the  one 
which  appealed  most  to  the  public,  he 
said,  w’as  in  standardizing  the  jumps. 

In  the  case  of  the  La  Salle  daily  the 
same  plan  was  put  into  effect  except  that 
coded  continued  heads  were  used  on 
Page  Two.  Instead  of  duplicating  Page 
One  heads,  the  jump  heads  were  labled 
simply  “Number  One,”  “Number  Two,” 
and  so  on.  The  continued  line  read 
“Turn  to  No.  1,  Page  2.” 


OFFER  AWARD  FOR  EDITORIAL 


Indiana  Democratic  Association  to 
Meet  June  25,  26  and  27 

Indianapolis,  April  15. — The  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  summer  meeting  and  out¬ 
ing  at  Gary  on  June  25,  26  and  27.  A 
feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  association  of  outstanding 
achievements  performed  by  members 
during  the  last  year.  An  award  will  be 
given  for  the  outstanding  editorial  of 
the  year. 

Committees  include  Scott  B.  Cham¬ 
bers.  Newcastle  Courier-Times ;  Bernard 
McCann,  Lawrenceburg  Register;  Curtis 
Hostetter,  Rockville  Tribune;  George 
Purcell,  Bloomington  World;  J.  E. 
Schofield,  Hobart  Gazette;  Howard  C. 
Crosby,  Michigan  City  Dispatch;  E.  C. 
Gorreil,  Pulaski  County  Democrat;  Dale 
J.  Crittenberger,  Anderson  Bulletin; 
.Mark  R.  Gray,  Indianat<olis  Commercial ; 
and  R.  Earl  Peters,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  state  committee. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  is  composed  of  Frank 
E'inney  of  Martinsville  Democrat;  Frank 
Hand  of  Royal  Center  Record;  Dean  L. 
Bernhart  of  Goshen  Democrat,  and  C.  W. 
Hand  of  Knox  Democrat. 

Members  of  the  cup  committee  are 
Wray  E.  Fleming  of  Shclbyvillc  Demo-, 
craf;  Mr.  Gorreil,  Mr.  Crittenberger  and 
Marshall  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  state  committee. 

Entertainment  will  be  arranged  by  R. 
M.  Isherwood  of  Lafayette  Democrat- 
Leader;  Wayne  Coy  of  Delphi  Citizen 
and  J.  K.  Gorreil  of  Bremen  Enquirer. 

Other  committees  named  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Transportation,  Dick  Heller,  De¬ 
catur  Democrat;  Miller  Ellingham,  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  and  R.  B.  Medz- 
ger,  Plymouth  Democrat;  Publicity, 
Mr.  Fleming;  John  Bond,  Nashzifle 
Democrat ;  Tom  McConnell,  Benton  Re- 
J'l’ctt';  and  John  Adams,  Columbia  City 
Post.  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Shead  of  Bluff  ton 
Neivs-Banner  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
reception  for  women. 

The  association  will  meet  again  this 
month  to  perfect  plans.  C.  G.  Brod- 
kecker  of  Brownstozvn  Banner  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


GUY  NAMED  PUBLISHER 

Charles  A.  Guy,  editorial  director  of 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Morning  Ai'alanche 
and  Evening  Journal,  Lindsay-Nunn 
dailies,  has  been  appointed  president  and 
publisher  of  the  papers.  J.  L.  Nunn,  of 
Amarillo,  formerly  acted  as  president 
and  the  late  Herbert  Quinn  as  publisher. 
Parker  Prouty,  formerly  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  News-Globe,  has  become  business 
manager  of  the  Lubbock  dailies  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 
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A  Statement 


of  Policy 


concerning 


LIBERTY 


MAGAZINE 

by  Macfadden  "Publications^  Inc. 


ON  April  1,  1931,  the  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc., 
purchased  Liberty  Magazine.  The  issue  of  April  4, 
1931,  was  the  first  issue  under  this  company’s 
ownership. 

The  acquisition  of  Liberty  came  as  a  logical  step  in  the 
growth  of  the  Macfadden  organization.  Sincetheestablish- 
ment  of  Physical  Culture  Magazine  in  1898,  the  Company 
has  embraced  as  a  basic  editorial  policy  the  publishing  of 
material  of  fundamental  human  appeal,  attuned  to  the 
tempo  of  American  progress  and  keyed  to  the  language  of 
the  average  man  and  woman. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  the  tremendous  volun¬ 
tary  newsstand  demand  for  Macfadden  magazines  which 
has  made  intensive  subscription  effort  unnecessary.  True 
Story,  at  twenty-five  cents,  bought  by  more  than  2,000,(XX) 
families  over  the  newsstand  every  month,  has  achieved 
the  greatest  voluntary  readership  ever  accorded  to  any 
publication  at  any  price. 

Second  only  to  True  Story  in  voluntary  public  demand 
is  Liberty  Magazine,  with  nearly  1,500,000  copies  bought 
over  the  newsstand  and  almost  1,000,000  copies  bought 
from  boy  representatives. 

As  True  Story  has  received  the  greatest  public  tribute 
in  the  monthly  field,  so  has  Liberty,  in  the  weekly  field. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Liberty  should  find  a 
logical  place  in  the  Macfadden  organization  and  that  the 
basic  editorial  policies  responsible  for  Liberty’s  record 
public  acceptance  should  be  continued  under  the  Macfadden 
ownership. 

Mr.  Sheppard  Butler,  Executive  Editor  of  Liberty, 
continues  his  administration  in  the  Macfadden  editorial 
offices  at  1926  Broadway,  New  York  City,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Fulton  Oursler,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  He  plans  for  the  continued 
expansion  of  Liberty’s  proved  editorial  policies  to  the  end 
that  Liberty  readers  will  receive  greater  value  and  satis¬ 
faction  with  everv  issue. 


Liberty’s  advertising  staff,  which  has  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  magazine,  will  operate  from 
the  Macfadden  advertising  headquarters  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Boston.  The  executive  personnel 
of  Liberty  under  Mr.  O.  J.  Elder,  President  of  Liberty 
Publishing  Corporation,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Wise,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Advertising  Sales,  and  Mr.  Carroll 
Rheinstrom,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion,  will  be  retained  as  follows: 


Mr.  Nelson  R.  Perry,  Assistant  Advertising  Manager 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Waldo  B.  MacLean,  Eastern  Manager 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Ray  Clark,  Western  Manager 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Mr.  Fred  Ewald,  Detroit  Manager 
Fisher  Building,  Detroit 


Mr.  Samuel  A.  Gardner,  Boston  Manager 
Little  Building,  Boston 


The  Liberty  Advertising  Department  will  continue  to 
present  the  natural  advertising  advantages  offered  by  the 
magazine  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  more  intensive 
study  than  ever  before  to  the  many  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  must  inevitably  be  present  in  a  publication 
possessing  so  vast  a  voluntary  reader  allegiance. 

The  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  is  happy  to  assume 
these  combined  tasks  of  helping  to  forward  the  editorial 
achievement  so  successfully  established  and  attempting  to 
determine  and  interpret  the  full  advertising-merchandising 
significance  of  this  achievement  to  advertisers  and  their 
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advertisinp  agencies. 
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>UR  OVN  VORIP 
‘  or  LEtTfcRS 


A  N  analysis  of  sales  opportunities  in 
the  New  York  State  market  (includ¬ 
ing  some  counties  in  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Pennsylvania),  together 
with  keen  suggestions  as  to  application 
of  the  statistics  to  actual  selling  prob¬ 
lems,  has  been  issued  by  the  Marine  Mid¬ 
land  Group,  Inc.,  comprising  16  banks 
in  New  York  State.  The  book  is  de- 
sipmed  to  be  of  business  assistance  to 
their  customers,  but  a  page  addressed 
“To  Senior  Executives,”  states  that  “the 
methods  of  scientific  sales  control  that 
are  described  for  New  York  State  can 
be  satisfactorily  applied  to  the  whole 
United  States.  That  the  method  is 
sound  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  using  the  methods  outlined  in 
these  pages.” 

The  book,  entitled  “Profitable  Selling 
in  America’s  Greatest  Market,”  divides 
the  state  into  nine  buying  areas,  and 
analyzes  each  as  to  population  of  the 
counties  included,  sales  opportunity,  in¬ 
dustrial  market,  and  farm  market.  It 
gives  also  numl>er  of  dwellings,  private 
telephones,  cars  registered,  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  outlets  in  many  lines. 

As  to  the  buying  areas  it  says :  “Each 
buying  area  is  made  up  of  those  counties 
which  are  largely  covered  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  of  the  buying  area 
center.  These  areas  have  been  found  to 
correspond  to  the  territories  within  which 
jobbers  can  operate  economically.  They 
also  coincide  with  territories  based  on 
freight  rates.  They  are  in  fact  areas 
in  which  business  is  done — they  are  eco¬ 
nomic  areas  of  commerce.” 

Citing  applications  of  the  statistics,  the 
book  gives  examples  of  how  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  been  able  to  determine  how  much 
business  to  expect  from  each  territory. 


where  to  advertise  the  most,  and  how 
to  compare  sales  costs. — R.S.M. 

*  *  « 

66TAEDICATED  to  newspaper  men 
everywhere  who  loved  the  IVorld,” 
the  second  book  by  W’orld  staff  folk  de¬ 
scribing  the  last  days  of  their  beloved 
morning  paper  again  bears  witness  to  the 
extraordinary  hold  that  the  Pulitzer 
tradition  had  on  its  devotees.  Entitled 
“The  End  of  the  World,”  with  James 
W.  Barrett  as  editor  and  Harper  &  Bros, 
in  charge  of  “downstairs”  details,  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
people  whose  names  were  well  known  to 
World  readers  of  varying  ages.  Under 
the  continuing  city  editorship  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  the  news  pace  is  kept  throughout. 
Some  inner  office  stories  of  the  last  days, 
hitherto  unrevealed,  are  specially  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  principal  actors.  Other 
pieces  are  reproductions  of  editorials  and 
comments  contemporary  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  paper  to  Scripps-Howard.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  new  owners  is  expressed 
in  an  “editorial”  by  Mr.  Barrett  entitled 
“Concerning  Abraham’s  Bosom,”  quot¬ 
ing  in  part  a  statement  given  by  Roy  W. 
Howard  to  the  hook’s  editors.  “The 
World  did  not  end,”  Mr.  Howard  de¬ 
clared.  “Its  spirit  was  beckoned  to  and 
moved  to  new  quarters.” — A.R. 

*  * 

■jVlARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART,  one 
of  America’s  most  prolific  and  facile 
writers,  after  a  long  and  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  has  written  what  critics 
are  calling  her  best  book — “My  Story.” 
published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  It  is 
an  exciting  book,  packed  with  action  and 
candid  confessions  of  her  early  struggles 
and  later  successes.  Always  subordinat¬ 
ing  her  writing  to  caring  for  her  family, 
and  always  writing  urnler  handicaps  of 


time,  illness  and  interests  in  many  other 
activities,  Mrs.  Rinehart’s  story  should 
be  a  particularly  illuminating  textbook 
for  those  who  complain  of  not  having 
enough  time  to  write. 

As  a  journalist,  covering  events  for 
newspapers  and  magazines,  Mrs.  Rine¬ 
hart  came  into  contact  with  many  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  leaders.  These  she  tells 
about  hastily  and  entertainingly.  Her 
journalistic  methods  were  unusual :  When 
she  interviewed  the  King  of  Belgium 
during  the  early  days  of  the  World  War, 
she  had  to  ask  him  for  paper  and  pencil. 
.\nd  during  the  political  conventions  in 
this  country  she  dictated  her  stories  to  a 
secretary. 

It  is  a  swift  story  she  tells,  and  it  is 
always  interesting. — J.W.P. 

tr  *  * 

^H.\T  large  cities  draw  more  trade 
from  surrounding  territory  than 
small  ones  is  obvious ;  that  their  trading 
influence  grows  weaker  with  distance  is 
likewise  a  commonplace.  It  remained 
for  William  J.  Reilly,  well-known 
worker  in  business  research  and  author 
of  several  volumes  in  that  field,  to  form¬ 
ulate  a  mathematical  rule  for  determin¬ 
ing  just  where  this  trading  influence 
comes  to  an  end,  smothered  under  the 
growing  influence  of  some  other  city. 

In  a  small  volume  published  by  Mr. 
Reilly  (285  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York 
City),  under  the  name  “The  Law  of 
Retail  Gravitation,”  he  states  the  law 
thus :  “T wo  cities  attract  retail  trade 
from  any  intermediate  city  or  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  breaking  point,  ap¬ 
proximately  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
populations  of  the  two  cities  and  in  in¬ 
verse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
distances  from  these  two  cities  to  the 
intermediate  town.”  Distance  he  meas¬ 
ures  by  the  most  direct  improved  auto¬ 
mobile  highway. 

The  book  gives  details  of  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Reilly  arrived  at  his  rule, 
including  field  work  in  many  parts  of 
the  nation.  It  also  gives  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  application  of  his  rule, 
as  checked  by  actual  questioning  of  res¬ 


idents  of  borderline  towns.  Tables  arc 
given  to  facilitate  finding  of  the  break¬ 
ing  point  for  any  two  cities. 

The  author  sees  at  least  three  uses 
for  his  law:  (1)  for  retailers  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  define  their  profitable  trade 
territories,  (2)  for  newspaper  publishers 
in  attempting  to  coordinate  their  circula¬ 
tions  with  the  flow  of  retail  trade,  and 
(3)  for  manufacturers  in  setting  up  re¬ 
tail  budget  territories.  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culations,  he  finds,  approximately  con¬ 
form  with  retail  trading  areas,  but  with 
enough  variation  to  make  a  more  exact 
rule  useful. — R.S.M. 

♦  ♦  * 

^HE  New  Republic,  issue  of  April  15, 
■*-  did  not  care  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Knute  Rockne. 
Notre  Dame  football  coach,  were  covered 
by  newspaper  reporters.  Its  biggest  ob¬ 
jection  was  to  what  it  construed  as  over¬ 
statement,  and  the  placing  of  an  exag¬ 
gerated  importance  on  the  event. 

The  same  issue  carries  an  unsigned 
article  “On  Being  Fired” — the  thoughts 
of  an  advertising  writer  on  being  let  out 
of  his  position. — ^J.W.P. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ilf  ARK  HELLINGER’S  book  “Moon 

Oyer  Broadway,”  recently  published 
by  William  Faro,  New  York,  presents 
one  angle  of  the  Broadway  scene — the 
night  clubs,  the  shows,  the  entertainers, 
the  hat  check  girls,  the  gangsters,  the 
restaurant  keepers,  bartenders,  speakeasy 
proprietors,  and  so  on,  as  only  Mark 
Hellinger,  with  his  eye  open  for  the 
“heart  interest”  could  portray  it.  Much 
of  the  material  is  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Daily  Nc^es  and  the  Daily 
Mirror.  The  Iwok  is  dedicated  to  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  News,  A.  J. 
Kobler,  publisher  of  the  Mirror,  and 
Frank  Hause,  managing  editor  of  the 
New’s,  with  the  line:  “They  all  took  a 
long  chance.” — J.W.P. 

EDITOR  ELECTED  MAYOR 

C.  S.  Murray  of  the  Liberty  (Mo.) 
Tribune,  was  elected  mayor  of  Liberty 
last  week. 


SPOT  NEWS 

Cline  Press  Control, 
Cline  paper  Control  an'’ 
Cline  Press  Room  Equipment 

ARE  BEING  BOUGHT  TO  REDUCE  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office: 

First  Nationai  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


VCLINEV^ 

TelectrictM 

MFG.ca 


Eastern  Office: 
Daily  News  Building 
220  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Every  Publisher  interested  in  new  equij 
factory  at  Battle  Creek,  the  largest  and 
world,  and  see  for  himself  the  detailed 


We  expected 


We  are  inipi 
rugged  conC 
its  economy  o( 
the  press  uni 
paper  of  an  i 
was  a  smash- 
per  hour,  ^ 
“under  wraps.” 


DUPLEX  INTEDCUANeE 


and  we  are 

Very 


markedly  led  the  newspaper  press  field. 


DUPLEX  SIP] 
UNEQUALLED  LOW^I 


TWO  LETTERS 


Dear  Mr, 


SIMPLE  ACCESSIBLE  DESIGN  —  HEAVIEST  VIBRATl 


NEW  PATENT  EXTRA  DUTY  FOLDER 

Unequalled  for  heavy  runs  at  high  speed 


O  IJ  R  C 

writ*' 


>|C  Sc  Si  St  * 

About  buying  a  new  pm 
a  four  unit  Duplex  presi 
now  we  have  five  of  the! 


We  are  very  much  pleaid 
work,  is  very  rigidly  bd 
plenty  over  36,000  an  Im 


THE  E)iJElEX  PEINTIINe,..t>RCS 
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fom  the  Duplex — 
[wery  dav. 

Veryflywiw, 
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E  D  I 


R  I  ^  L 


THE  RADIO  CASE 

Concern,  if  not  alarm,  is  at  last  evident  amonp 
large  numljers  of  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  over  the  advance  of  radio  broadcasting  as 
an  aven'ue  for  advertising  outlay.  The  cumulative 
gains  of  the  two  major  radio  groups  are  recognized 
as  having  been  made  principally  at  the  expense  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  and  at  a  time  when  such  diver¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  revenue  could  least  easily  be  suf¬ 
fered.  The  picture  is  distressing ;  it  will  provoke  a 
much-needed  discussion  of  the  entire  s'ubject  at  the 
publishers’  conventions,  which  may,  after  all  these 
years,  indicate  a  course  for  the  industry  to  follow. 

In  the  confusion  of  thought  that  marks  most 
newspaper  consideration  of  radio,  it  is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamentals. 

First,  that  radio  broadcasting  is  still  experimental 
as  an  advertising  medium  is  evidenced  by  the  terrific 
turnover  in  accounts  of  the  great  chains.  That  no 
technical  code  for  the  combination  of  advertising 
with  information  or  entertainment  on  the  air  has  yet 
worked  out  is  evidenced  by  the  stridency  of  most 
commercial  program  announcements.  That  the  adver¬ 
tising  efficiency  of  radio  for  all  except  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  is  heavily  based  upon  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  as  news  of  the  programs,  with  definitive 
captions,  is  evidenced  by  the  anxiety  of  the  chain 
heads  to  retain  this  newspaper  co-operation. 

Conceding  all  of  that,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
radio  broadcasting  as  an  avenue  for  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  will  continue  to  attract  numerous  interests 
bent  on  using  every  possible  method  of  stimulating 
sluggish  business.  Publishers  will  gain  nothing  at 
this  time,  we  believe,  by  asserting  that  radio  is  not 
an  advertising  medium ;  exiierience  will  tell  that. 

The  newspaper’s  relation  to  broadcasting  is  another 
matter.  It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  80 
or  90  newspapers  own  stations  or  have  affiliations 
which  give  them  a  different  viewpoint  from  that  of 
the  publi-sher  with  a  newspaper  alone  to  worry  him. 

Newspaper  publication  of  programs,  including  ad¬ 
vertising  sponsors’  names,  has  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  radio  industry  is  the  third  largest 
advertising  classification  in  the  newspaper  list  and 
that  the  amount  it  contributes  to  newspaper  revenues 
more  than  offsets  the  amount  diverted  from  news¬ 
papers  to  broadcasting.  There  is  an  apparent  mutual¬ 
ity  of  interest,  say  these  folk.  That  is  pure  bunk. 
As  a  matter  of  principle  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
purchase  of  advertising  space,  no  matter  how  much, 
gives  any  interest  a  claim  on  news  space.  The  radio 
industry’s  advertising  in  newspapers  is.  in  truth,  not 
new  business,  but  offsets  advertising  formerly  done 
by  the  musical  instrument  industry,  now  dead  or  in 
radio  hands. 

The  news  interest  of  these  program  announcements 
is  debatable.  One  publisher  of  our  acquaintance  who 
has  never  published  programs,  never  has  had  any 
requests  from  readers  for  them.  Others  which  with¬ 
drew  them  or  skeletonized  them,  after  years  of  wide 
open  service,  got  a  bad  reaction.  The  course  of  news¬ 
papers,  generally,  in  this  respect,  has  been  marked  by 
lack  of  courage. 

The  issue  is  plain  and  must  be  met.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  is  a  competitive  medium  and  should  receive 
treatment  from  newspapers  accordingly.  Assertions 
that  newspapers  and  radio  are  complementary  adver¬ 
tising  media  can  l)e  put  to  the  test  of  results— and 
the  results  show  the  benefits  of  co-operation  flowing 
one  way — away  from  the  newspapers. 

Immediate  as  are  the  evils  arising  from  advertising 
competition,  the  attempted  usurpation  of  newspaper 
news  functions  by  radio  is  much  more  perilous.  That 
it  has  been  abetted  by  newspapers  individually  and 
by  their  news  services  doesn’t  improve  matters.  Let 
it  be  stated  again  that  the  news  service  organizations 
have  been  created  by  the  energy  and  funds  of  the 
press  they  serve  and  that  their  only  allegiance  should 
be  to  the  newspaper.  Publication  of  news  before  it 
app^rs  on  the  printed  page  is  not  good  newspaper 
business  and  cannot  be  justified  by  promotion  for 
any  newspaper  or  any  news  organization.  Sales  of 
news  to  a  broadcaster  by  a  news  service  is  important 
to  all  newspapers,  but  the  principle  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  the  newspapers  and  the  news  service 
directly  concerned.  Commercial  considerations  aside, 
we  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  practice. 

Another  factor  is  that  radio  broadcasting  within  ten 
jrears  has  developed  a  financial  solidarity  impossible 
of  achievement  in  the  newspaper  field.  Radio’s  in- 


By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  Cod:  not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. — Ephesians. 
11;  8,  9. 


vested  capital  probably  does  not  approximate  that  of 
the  newspaper  industry ;  its  gross  income  is  far  below 
that  of  newspapers ;  its  net  income  to  date  has  been 
negligible.  Nevertheless,  it  represents  a  growing 
mass  of  capital  in  opposition  to  the  newspaper  scat¬ 
tered  units.  It  represents  cohesive  thought  and  action 
against  the  highly  selfish  and  individualized  thought 
and  action  of  newspaper  publishers. 

The  time  is  near  for  concerted  action  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry — recognizing  radio  as  a 
competitor,  not  a  compatriot ;  giving  the  same  news 
treatment  to  radio  programs  as  they  would  give  to 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
or  a  Santa  Fe  time-table;  eliminating  the  columns  of 
baby-like  publicity  for  radio  and  all  other  advertisers 
and  non-advertisers;  keeping  the  news  within  news 
channels  of  recognized  authority  and  responsibility. 

Cnited  Press  telel>hone  call  from  Madrid  to 
Sexv  York,  via  Buenos  Aires,  is  a  peak  in  the 
romance  of  modern  communications. 

GOODBYE  JAZZ  AGE 

Thoughtful  views  of  small-city  newspaper¬ 
men,  published  on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  indi¬ 
cate  that  newspapers  are  again  anticipating  a 
change  in  social  values.  The  change  is  in  fact  here, 
though  it  is  evident  to  newspaper  readers  principally 
in  its  economic  phases.  It  is  the  end  of  the  jazz  age. 
Born  a  score  of  years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  mass 
production,  its  tempo  accelerated  by  the  strains  of 
war,  it  moved  at  increasing  and  insane  speed  through 
tlie  days  of  post-war  prosperity.  It  brought  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  “prohibition.”  It  brought  crime  to  the  youth 
and  youth  to  crime  in  an  era  devoted  to  the  getting 
of  money,  no  matter  how.  It  made  vastly  increased 
profits  for  most  business ;  it  created  new  real  wage 
levels  for  most  workers,  but  it  also  created  devices 
that  have  deprived  hundreds  of  the  benefit  of  higher 
wages.  Many  tangible,  material  benefits  remain  from 
jazz  age,  but  the  spiritual  phases  have  largely  faded 
to  regrets  for  material  benefits  lost. 

Front  pages  of  today’s  newspapers  confirm  the 
views  of  these  editors  and  publishers  that  a  change 
has  come  and  is  progressing  rapidly.  Banner  head¬ 
lines  are  no  longer  a  daily  “must.”  The  “construc¬ 
tive”  news  of  science,  business,  religion,  e<lucation,  is 
reported  in  detail.  Crime  is,  always  will  be,  a  prime 
interest  of  mankind,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  important 
newspaper  topic  that  it  has  been.  Possibly,  the  pub¬ 
lic’  is  in  repentant  mood,  with  hopes  of  resuming  the 
carefree  march  as  soon  as  finances  permit,  but  we 
doubt  it.  The  prospect  of  a  new  boom  is  remote,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  expect  an  early  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  business  to  a  rising  economic 
gradient. 

The  change  that  news  columns  already  indicate 
portends  much  of  importance  to  those  in  charge  of 
newspaper  sales  and  administration.  Possibly  it 
means  that  newspapers  will  not  in  the  next  year  or 
two  equal  their  revenues  of  1929;  that  will  require  a 
further  adjustment  of  operating  costs  to  income,  with 
the  danger  that  the  necessary  economy  will  cut  into 
vital  tissues.  That  there  are  wastes  which  the  indus¬ 
try  could  well  do  without  is  undeniable,  but  the 
extension  of  editorial  service  to  assist  readers  in  ap¬ 
preciating  their  new  social  circumstances  cannot  be 
called  waste.  There  are  no  general  rules  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  effecting  economies.  Elach  newspaper  has 
its  own  situation  to  solve  and  the  success  of  editors 
and  publishers  in  making  ends  meet  is  to  be  tested 
principally  by  the  degree  to  which  they  maintain 
unimpaired  their  service  to  readers.  That  achieved, 
all  else  follows. 


THE  CONVENTIONS 

Newspapermen  assemble  in  national  conven¬ 
tions  during  this  and  next  week  to  discuss  a 
multitude  of  questions  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  .\merican  press.  The  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  is  in  session  at  Washington  and  starting  on  Mon¬ 
day  will  come  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
■Associated  Press  and  the  forty-fourth  annual  cwi- 
vention  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

One  of  the  most  trying  years  in  the  history  of 
newspaper  work  has  brought  out  in  bold  relief  both 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  journalistic  struc¬ 
ture  and  representative  men,  from  all  leading  cities 
and  states,  will  address  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
the  hour.  Despite  unusual  pressure  at  home  a  large 
attendance  is  expected. 

The  regrettable  illness  of  Harry  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  prevent  him  from 
presiding  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Howard  Davis,  business 
manager  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  will  occupy  the  chair. 
Business  conditions  and  changes  will  be  discussed  and, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  radio  advertising  and 
the  relation  of  the  commercialized  air  communica¬ 
tion  system  to  the  newspaper,  will  be  a  leading  topic. 
Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  St.  Louis  Star,  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  radio  advertising,  will  lead 
the  talk,  as  chairman  of  the  radio  committee.  Among 
other  important  discussions  will  be  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  led  by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  brought  the  Minnesota  “gag”  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Advertising  Linage, 
led  by  George  .Auer,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
-Advertising  .Agents,  presided  over  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager  of  Nerv  York  Sun. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  Washington  Star, 
will  preside  at  the  A.P.  meeting,  beginning  his  32nd 
year  as  president  of  the  association.  Several  changes 
in  the  by-laws,  affecting  membership,  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting. 

The  usual  social  affairs  are  on  the  schedule  and 
promise  color. 

The  program  of  the  Editor’s  Society  is  unusually 
attractive,  replete  with  talks  which  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  on  editorial  practice  and  invite  candid 
criticism  by  representative  men  in  the  fields  of  poli¬ 
tics,  engineering,  law,  business  and  labor. 

Next  week  at  Washington,  also,  will  occur  the 
National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors,  of¬ 
fering  discussion  of  affairs  in  the  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  field.  .A  notable  Press  Conference  at  Princeton 
University  will  add  to  the  lustre  of  next  week  on  the 
journalistic  calendar. 

EniTOR  &  Publisher  greets  the  delegates  in  the 
name  of  a  thoroughly  organized  press,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  lavi-shly  supplying  the  people  with  the  news 
of  the  world,  education  and  entertainment,  and 
firmly  established  as  the  preeminent  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising  service.  The  American  press  has  shown  its 
mettle  in  a  year  of  industrial  and  commercial  reverses, 
for  violence  without  a  parallel  in  our  history.  It  has 
held  true  to  public  trust,  its  faith  in  .American  insti¬ 
tutions  has  not  wavered,  its  support  of  the  economic 
structure  has  been  staunch  and  effective  and  the  news¬ 
paper  emerges  from  the  storm  more  nearly  intact 
than  perhaps  any  other  industry. 


Some  day  organised  nezospaperdotn  must 
solve  free  jnddicity  ezrils,  not  by  talk,  but  by' 
action. 


APPEALS  TO  READERS 

ONE  way  to  dispense  with  the  space  graft  in¬ 
volved  in  the  publication  of  radio  programs  is 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Henderson  (N.C  ) 
Daily  Dispatch,  recently,  in  announcing  flatly  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  programs  and  completely  exposing 
the  reason  in  a  leading  editorial.  The  editor  went  to 
his  readers  with  a  convincing  story  of  the  injustice: 
that  the  radio  has  not  developed  as  a  medium  of 
popular  amusement,  b'ut  is  essentially  a  profit-making 
publicity  enterprise,  competing  against  the  press,  both 
daily  and  periodical.  To  promote  it  is  to  work 
against  the  newspaper’s  interest.  This  appeals  W 
common  sense  and  may  be  the  best  way  to  rid  * 
newspaper  of  the  incubus. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


tunics  B.  FISHBURX,  president 
J  and  publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  aiui  World-News,  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address  before  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Richmond,  June  2. 

VV.  Laurence  Dickey,  publisher  of  the 
jimsas  City  Jounial-Rost,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  waterways  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Walter  S.  Dickey. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  addressed  a  community  meeting 
in  Delta,  O.,  last  week. 

Julian  O.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle,  is  on  a  honeymoon  in 
Xew  Orleans  following  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Lois  Patterson  of  Claj-ton,  Ala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  P.  Haines,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal, 
are  spending  a  vacation  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Richard  Elam,  editor,  Wewoka  (Okla.) 
Tmes-Democrat,  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  April  9  at  Enid. 

.Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  wife  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is 
chairman  of  the  1931  Fiesta  de  las  Rosas 
flower  show  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Cal., 
in  May. 

Carl  L.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  is  spending  a 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Waldo  Cook,  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  will  be  one  ot  the 
sneakers  at  the  annual  banouet  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum  in  Boston,  Mass., 
.April  25  at  which  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  is  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  and  guest  of  honor. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TUSTUS  F.  CRAEMER,  managing  edi- 
J  tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Or¬ 
ange  (Cal.)  News,  has  been  appointed  a 
director  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Craemer  has  been 
regional  director  for  the  State  Chamber 
of  Southern  California. 

Ernest  Hoftyzer.  advertising  director 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  and  Mrs.  Hoftvzer,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  James,  born  March  30. 
Mrs.  Hoftyzer  is  “Ruth  Mason,”  house¬ 
hold  economist  of  the  Record  and  New 
York  Evening  Journal. 

Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  business  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  recently  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club.  Mr.  Cau- 
thorne  is  president  of  the  club. 

F.  L.  Branson,  cashier  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  addressed  the 
Memphis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Discussion  Club 
April  13  on  “The  Crisis  in  India.” 

Brom  Ridley,  advertising  department. 
Utile  Rock  Arkansas  Gacette,  \va.s  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Little  Rock  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  at  its  annual  meeting  .April 
6.  George  Rose,  Democrat  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Company,  was  elected 
president. 

Vernon  Caughell,  national  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  News,  recently 
completed  a  .30-day  business  trip  through 
the  Eiast.  He  visited  New  York,  Oii- 
cago,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  De¬ 
troit  and  Philadelphia. 

Eugene  Mus.ser  has  become  •>  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Herald. 

R.  J.  Ward,  office  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  has  been 
elected  commander  of  the  newly-char¬ 
tered  Shades  Valley  Post,  American  Le¬ 
gion. 

H-  W.  Chadwick  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  department  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  He 
formerly  was  advertising  manager  of 
Henry  C.  Lytton  Company. 


Marc  Rose,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  returned 
to  Buffalo  on  April  10  to  address  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Advertising  Club.  Mr. 
Rose  is  now  editor  of  The  Business 
Week. 

E.  M.  Hender.son,  Sr.,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  director  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Birmingham-Southern  College, 
is  giving  a  series  of  radio  talks  over 
station  WAPI,  Birmingham,  on  "Head¬ 
lines  of  Half  a  Century.” 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  assistant  city 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Ez'cning  Express, 
described  various  phases  of  the  making 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  Monday  evening, 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Men's 
Club  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Me. 

Ralph  Woodward,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  and 
Mrs.  Woodward  are  parents  of  twin 
daughters  Ixirn  in  Worcester  Easter  Sun¬ 
day. 

Bradford  Skinner  of  the  Springfield 
(MtLSS.) Republican  staff,  and  Mrs.  Skin¬ 
ner,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  re¬ 
cently. 

Leslie  Stearns,  sports  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Evening  Union,  and  Mrs. 
Stearns,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

William  F.ttel,  formerly  with  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  is  now  on  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  staff. 

Thomas  Murphy,  sports  editor.  Ja¬ 
maica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press, 
is  on  a  vacation  in  Bermuda.  Edmund 
Duffy,  theatre  critic,  is  on  vacation  in 
Virginia,  and  Chester  Durgin,  motion 
picture  critic,  is  also  in  the  South  on 
vacation. 

Norma  Hendricks  is  substituting  for 
Miss  Cornelia  Curtis,  society  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Miss  Cur¬ 
tis  is  ill. 

Hal  Morris,  artist  for  the  Cleveland 
Sunday  News,  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  in  a  color  .scheme  contest  conducted 
by  tbe  White  Motor  Company  to  find  a 
new  and  modernistic  color  scheme  for 
a  fleet  of  trucks  to  be  used  by  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  department  store. 

Frank  Keating,  night  city  editor, 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Keating,  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  their  fifth  child. 

Ralph  Donald.son,  political  writer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  returned  to 
his  desk,  after  spending  several  weeks  at 
Columbus,  cooperating  with  Maj.  W.  C. 
Howells  in  covering  the  state  legislature. 

Ix-Roy  Atkinson  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  column  for  his  paper  “Bulls- 
eyes,”  dealing  with  the  doings  of  rifle  and 
pistol  experts  and  enthusiasts. 

Volney  B.  Fowler  has  resigned  from 
the  .staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  to  be¬ 
come  European  publicity  agent  for  Gen- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Hubert  s.  hunter,  who  was  ap- 

nninted  editor  of  the  Rl  Pa.io  fTex.f 


••-^•pointed  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  following  its  purchase  on  April  2 
by  IV)rrance  D. 


Roderick  from 
the  Lindsay-Nunn 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  began  his 
newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  in  Arizona. 
He  joined  the  El 
Paso  Herald  in 
1913  as  assistant 
news  editor. 

In  1919  he 
joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and 
did  not  return  to 
Hubert  S.  Hunter  pj  Pa.so  until 
1921.  He  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  on  the  Flerald  until 
1929  when  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Times,  both  of  them  at 
that  time  Ix'ing  Lindsay-Nunn  papers. 
The  Herald  was  recently  purcha.sed  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  and 
merged  with  the  Po.d.  \\’ith  the  sale  of 
the  Times  to  its  resident  publisher,  Mr. 
Roderick.  Mr.  Hunter  was  named  editor. 


Doctor  Rockwell 


^lien  there’s  a  funnier  crack  to  he  made  Rockwell 
will  crack  it. 

Rockwell  is  now  doinp  a  daily. 

ONE  COLUMN. 

Snappy  art — fit  to  grace  any  page. 

The  kind  of  homely  wisdom  everybody  likes. 

It's  a  great  feature. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Thomas  F.  WALDRON,  managing 
editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times, 
presided  at  a  recent  debate  between  teams 
”f_Xotre  Dame  and  Princeton  Univer- 
*'hes  in  K.  of  C.  Auditorium,  Trenton. 
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eral  Motors  Corporation  export  division. 
He  will  establi.sh  headcpiarters  in  Paris. 

A1  Turk,  police  reporter  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Turk  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  born 
.April  9. 

Fdward  Gottlieb,  chief  of  the  copy 
desk,  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks’ 
tour  of  Europe. 

Florence  Conley,  formerly  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Ledger  and  other  papers, 
is  now  writing  features  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post. 

Jack  Hinton,  formerly  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  .section  of  the  Nno  York  Daily  News. 
has  become  Sunday  etlitor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post.  Sidney  Marcuse 
continues  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Post 
junior  pages. 

Russ  Stewart,  recently  on  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  has 
taken  a  similar  position  on  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

Ralph  Lowes  Smith,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  who  recently  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation,  is  convalescing  at  his  home. 

Russell  Fifer,  field  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Farmer-Stockman,  and  Francis 
Flood,  whose  stories  appear  regularly  in 
that  magazine,  will  leave  San  Francisco. 
\pril  9  on  the  S.  S.  Sierra  for  the  first 
lap  of  a  round-the-world  tour. 

William  Gaines,  reporter,  (Jr<’<’MZ’i//r 
(.S.C.)  .Xews,  has  accepted  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  .Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  55) 

W  illiam  Johnson.  Sunday  editor,  Little 
Rock  .Arkansas  Democrat,  spoke  April 
10  at  the  northwest  district  convention 
of  the  .Arkansas  Real  Estate  Association 
held  at  Rogers. 

Edith  Johnson,  columnist  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  spending 
a  vacation  in  New  Orleans. 

K.  G.  Hellairs,  dean  of  St.  Louis  police 
reporters,  has  written  a  series  of  feature 
articles,  “Great  h'ires  of  St.  Louis,”  for 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Boh  Becker,  outdoor  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune,  siK)ke  at  a  banquet  in  Grand 
Rapids,  .April  14,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  state  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  league  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Florence  Fisher  Barry,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  columnist,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Athene  Club,  Charleroi, 
Ba.,  recently. 

Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  reporter,  Utica 
(X.V.)  Observer-Dispatch,  who  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

Baul  Kvale,  member  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota,  si)ent  a  day  in  Toledo  last 
week  as  a  guest  (rf  Paul  Evanstad, 
news  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 
Kvale -and  FLvanstad  were  reporters  to¬ 
gether  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  some 
years  ago. 

Henry  Davis  Nadig,  who  left  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  to  become  an 
announcer  for  radio  station  WICC, 
Bridgeport,  has  returned  to  the  Post.  He 
is  still  broadcasting  news  for  the  station. 

Maurice  T.  .Andrews,  formerly  with 
the  Nctv  York  Evening  Journal  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Phil  Anderson,  Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.) 
Dailv  Argus  reporter,  was  recently  given 
a  badge  by  the  city’s  police  department 
for  his  efforts  in  the  department’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  $3,000  minimum  salary.  Fire 
Commissioner  Fred  Merkle  made  the 
presentation. 

Robert  H.  Exton,  Trenton  State 
Gasette  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Exton,  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  March  30. 

Robert  Dudley,  police  reporter,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Seimitar,  has  been 
transferred  to  rewrite.  Bob.  Mitchell, 
assignments,  has  taken  the  police  run. 

Thcodf)re  Dyer,  a  former  member  of 
the  sports  department  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evennig  E.r press,  has  joined  the 
Houlton  (Me.)  Times. 

Miss  Nell  Cotnam,  society  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkan.sas  Gazette,  is  now  on 
a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Eddie  .Adolphe,  who  formerly  covered 
sections  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  (N.A’.)  Daily  Argus,  has 
l)een  made  night  city  editor. 

William  Mason,  district  man  for  the 
AVi£'  i'ork  Evening  World  in  Harlem  for 
many  years,  is  now  coveriiur  the  Bronx 
for  the  Sun. 

Claude  .A.  La  Belle,  formerly  make-up 
editor,  .'Pan  Erancisco  Neivs,  is  now 
drama  editor. 

Ray  Glenn,  acting  news  editor.  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-.^cimitar,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post,  another  Scripps-Howard  j)aper. 
Ewing  Jfihnson  is  now  acting  news  editor 
of  Press-Scimitar. 

Therese  and  Maude  Jacobson,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  graduates  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus. 

Cliff  Stratton,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
has  returned  to  Topeka  for  the  summer 
and  now  is  state  house  editor. 

Edward  C'halleiiger,  who  formerlv  cov¬ 
ered  the  Bronx,  New  York,  for  the 
Evening  World,  is  now  reporting  for 
the  Neic  York  American. 

Henry  L.  Sterrett,  for  many  years 
A’ctt'  York  Daily  Nexvs  representative  in 
the  Bronx,  has  resigned  to  practice  law. 

Robert  .A.  French,  sports  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  and  Paul  Schrader, 


sports  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  Miama,  Fla., 
wheije  they  had  spent  several  weeks 
covering  training  sessions  of  the  Toledo 
American  Association  team. 

Gardner  Mulvaney,  son  of  Joseph  Mul- 
vaney,  of  the  New  York  American  dra¬ 
matic  staff,  is  covering  a  section  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  for  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus. 

Harris  Samonisky,  city  editor,  IVil- 
mington  (Del.)  Etrery  Eiz’ating,  talked 
last  week  before  the  Fellowship  Club 
of  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and 
a  group  of  students  of  Goldey  College, 
lx)th  of  Wilmington. 

Ola  H.  Beaubien,  club  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  back  to  work 
after  a  week’s  illness. 

John  L.  F'lanagan,  New  York  Daily 
News  Westchester  county  reporter,  has 
opened  a  press  bureau  for  out-of-town 
papers  in  the  Bronx,  New  York. 

Edward  Kilman,  Austin  representative 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch, 
spent  two  days  in  Houston  last  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  Rising,  rejwrter  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  her  husband  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  Rising,  formerly  with  Memphis 
Evaiing  Appeal,  is  now  with  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post.  Mrs.  Rising  writes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Marie  Parks. 

Gerald  Donoghue,  reporter,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  two  months’  leave  of  absence. 

Ed  Pooley,  city  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  returned  from  a  short 
vacation  trip  through  the  Rio  Grande 
valley. 

Nelson  Glazier  Morton  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Boston,  William  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tramscript, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Crosby,  former 
editor  of  the  Bostonian,  were  the  judges 
of  the  special  articles  for  the  Boston 
Manuscript  Club  annual  prize  contest 
this  week  at  the  Hotel  Westminster, 
Boston. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Ilf  ISS  ELINOR  WHLKINSON,  daugh- 
-L’-L  ter  of  George  W'.  Wilkinson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Baltimore  (O.) 
Beacon,  and  Mrs.  W^ilkinson,  to  Caldwell 
.A.  Beattie,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  Pontiac 
recently. 

Henry  C.  Haskell,  editorial  writer, 
Kansas  City  Star,  to  Miss  Lucy  Alice 
O’Connell,  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Charles  .A.  O’Connell  of  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  April  2.  Mr.  Haskell,  a  son 
of  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Star, 
and  his  bride  are  on  a  motor  trip  to 
California. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Regina  (Saskatchewan)  Daily  Star, 
50-page  anniversary  section  in  two 
colors  for  local  department  store. 

Vancouz'cr  (W’ash.)  Columbian,  20- 
page  rotogravure  section  on  Ariel  Dam 
project.  March  26. 

Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gaecttc, 
16-pagc  supplement  for  the  Horton  Mfg. 
Company  on  its  60th  birthday  anniversary, 
-April  5. 

Toledo  Blade,  spring  furniture  week 
section.  Monday,  April  13. 

Guelph  (Out.)  Daily  Mercury,  10-page 
supplement  for  George  W'illiams,  Grocer. 
.April  11.  Same  issue  carried  two  special 
pages  for  Rotary  Club. 

Litchfield  (Ill.)  AVjc'.f-//era1d,  six- 
page  supplement  for  the  Red  and  W'hite 
grocery  stores  opening  a  branch  in  the 
city.  The  supplement  was  printed  en- 
tirelv  with  red  ink. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  six-page  section, 
devoted  to  the  Modern  Homes  Exposi¬ 
tion.  April  12. 

.Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent,  south¬ 
eastern  cotton  festival  edition,  52  pages, 
.April  7. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Red  BANK  (N.J.)  standard  was 

sold  -April  6  by  John  D.  Osborn,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Standard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Thomas  J.  Williams,  publisher 
of  a  group  of  papers  in  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
O.shorne  will  enter  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 


Harry  Covert  of  Stockton,  Kan.,  has 
sold  the  Rooks  County  Record  and  News 
to  C.  W.  Hamilton  of  Solomon,  Kan. 
Hamilton  has  taken  possession.  Covert 
bought  the  Western  News  of  Stockton 
from  N.  F.  Hill  some  years  ago  and  later 
purchased  the  Rooks  County  Record, 
combining  the  two  papers. 

J.  G.  Carpenter  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
lea.sed  the  Glendale  (Ore.)  Log,  weekly, 
and  became  editor  with  the  April  10  edi¬ 
tion.  C.  J.  Shorb  had  published  the  Log 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Earl  Baum,  former  Boulder  news¬ 
paperman,  and  George  H.  Hender.son  of 
Denver,  have  purdiased  the  Loveland 
(Col.)  Leader,  weekly,  from  W.  A. 
Heller.  A  job  shop  is  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

CONV’ENTION  of  the  Northf..\.st 
Tf:xas  Brkss  Association  will  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Saturday,  May  2, 
according  to  plans  completed  by  R.  J. 
Edwards,  Denton  Record-Chronicle,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Organization  of  the  Texas  Employing 
Printer’s  As.sociation  was  completed  at 
a  meeting  April  1.  Donald  Rein  of 
Houston  was  elected  chairman,  succeed¬ 
ing  Claude  Cross  of  Fort  Worth.  The 
next  convention  was  awarded  to  Houstoa 
Paul  Yarwood,  formerly  assistant 
bureau  manager  of  the  California 
Newspapfji  Association  at  its  San 
Francisco  office,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  new  state  advisory  pardon 
board. 

-Advertising  Affiliation,  composed 
of  advertising  clubs  in  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario, 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  on  May 
15  and  16  in  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  An  attendance  of  more 
than  700  is  indicated  by  advance  reserva¬ 
tions. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Cosmos  New'spaper  Syndicate,  delivered 
the  fifth  message  from  the  Advertising 
F'edfkation  of  America  to  the  Adveb- 
TisiNG  Club  of  Bo.ston  Tuesday  noon, 
speaking  on  “The  Economic  Value  of 
Truth  in  Advertising.” 

Empire  Typographical  Conference, 
the  annual  meeting  of  printers  of  New 
York  State,  will  be  held  April  25  and  26 
in  Niagara  Falls.  Charles  P.  Howard  of 
Indianapolis,  president  of  the  I.T.U.  will 
be  a  principal  speaker.  The  Temperance 
House  will  be  headquarters. 

A  memorial  to  the  soldier  dead  was 
unveiled  by  Hearst  Square  Legion 
Bost,  (Chicago,  April  12.  The  post  is 
made  up  of  employees  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &•  Examiner  and  Ezming 
.American. 

George  W.  Hopkins  of  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellor  will  address  the  Ad- 
VF3ITISING  Club  of  Springfield.  Mass., 
-April  21  on  “The  liconomic  Value  of 
Truth  in  Advertising.”  Mr.  Hopkins 
will  represent  the  Advertising  Ff.dfra- 
TioN  OF  .America. 

SCHOOLS 

T  RION  McKISSlCK.  former  editor 
J  •  and  publisher  of  the  Greemnlle  ( S.C.) 
Piedmont  and  now  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  was  host  to  the  South  Carolina 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  journalism 
fraternity,  at  a  dinner  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
April  1.  Newspapermen  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  attended. 

Otto  FL  Fiierbringer,  '32,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  elected  managing  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  daily  newspaper 
at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Nathan  A.  Tufts,  Jr.,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.A’.,  son  of  former  District  Attorney, 
Nathan  Tufts  of  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Colgate  Maroon,  undergraduate 
newspaper  at  Colgate  University. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Rock  hill  (s.o  herald  h« 

moved  to  the  plant  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Rock  Hill  Record,  bought  by  the 
Herald.  The  Herald  building  has  been 
leased  to  the  Post  Office  department  for 
a  temporary  plant  while  a  new  building 
is  being  constructed. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  A.S.N.E.  SECRETARY 


Following  is  the  atmual  report  of  the 
l^ecretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Marvin  H.  Creager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  made  at  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  this  week. 

^  HE .  organization  meeting  of  the 
■*-  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  held 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  at  4.30  p.m.,  April  19,  1930. 
Present  were:  Messrs.  Willis  J.  Abbot, 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  William  Allen 
White,  Grove  Patterson,  David  Law¬ 
rence,  Paul  Bellamy,  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
E.  S.  Beck,  Casper  S,  Yost,  Walter  M, 
Harrison  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 

The  voting  for  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  resulted  in  the  unanimous  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following:  President,  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd;  first  vice-president,  Paul 
Bellamy;  second  vice-president.  Grove 
Patterson ;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Beck ;  secre¬ 
tary,  M.  H.  Creager 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer  as  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  on  permanent  secretary 
reported  progress. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  past  year. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  was  held  Nov.  30,  1930,  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia.  Pres¬ 
ent  were;  Messrs.  Fred  Fuller  Shedd, 
E.  S.  B'eck.  Paul  Bellamy,  Willis  T. 
Abbot.  W’alter  M.  Harrison,  David 
Lawrence  and  Marvin  H.  Creager. 

Mr.  Bellamy  moved  that  a  committee 
of  the  board  be  appointed  and  instructed 
to  canvass  the  feasibility  of  raising 
through  individual  newspapers  affiliated 
with  the  Society  $15,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  establish  a  permanent  secre¬ 
tariat.  The  motion  was  passed  and  the 
president  appointed  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Shedd,  Beck,  Bellamy 
and  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Abbot  moved  that  the  president 


be  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
meet  with  similar  committees  of  the 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  the  National 
Editorial  Association  to  consider  prob¬ 
lems  of  collegiate  education  in  journal¬ 
ism.  The  motion  carried. 

The  board  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Morris  Lee  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  because  a  change  in  position 
made  him  no  longer  eligible. 

The  dates  of  the  1931  convention  were 
fixed  at  April  16  to  18.  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  to  be  held  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  A  tentative 
program  for  the  business  sessions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  as  chairman 
of  the  program  committee,  was  discussed 
as  was  also  the  tentative  plans  for  the 
banquet  program  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  The  meeting  adjourned. 

Five  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roll  since  the  last  convention.  They  are 
as  follows ;  Ix)uis  A.  Weil,  editor  and 
publisher.  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald;  T.  Noel  Macy,  editor  and 
publisher,  Yonkers  Statesman;  O.  S. 
W'arden,  publisher.  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune;  George  Morris.  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  Carl  E.  Brazier,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  .Seattle  Times. 

Resignations  are  as  follows;  Clifton 
L.  Sherman,. Hurt forrf  Times;  Roland  R. 
Harrison.  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Stillman  H.  Bingham,  Duluth  Herald; 
David  H.  Pierce.  Toledo  News-Bee ; 
Ted  O.  Thackrey,  New  York  Telegram; 
Morris  M.  T.ee,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin ;  Richard  Hooker,  president, 
.Springfield  Republican;  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
editor.  New  York  World;  George  W. 
Dodds,  managing  editor,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Re^new. 

The  membership  of  George  G.  Booth 
of  the  Detroit  Evening  News  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  William  E.  Scripps,  president 
of  the  Detroit  Evening  News. 

The  total  membersbip  now  is  210  as 
compared  with  a  membership  of  214  at 


the  time  of  the  society’s  last  convention. 

The  following  committee  appointments 
have  been  announced  by  President  Shedd 
for  193(^1931: 

Membership:  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer- News,  chairman;  T.  S. 
Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Soutmvest 
American;  George  B.  Hough,  Jr.,  New 
Bedford  Standard;  A.  E.  McCullough, 
Ixmcaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer;  Paul  B. 
Williams,  Utica  Press. 

Program  :  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  chairman;  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  Troy  Record;  W  G.  Vorpe,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  E.  J.  Lynett, 
Scranton  Times;  James  Kemey,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times. 

Legislation  anp  Freedom  or  the 
Press;  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  chairman;  E.  J.  Stack- 
pole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph;  Stuart 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Mor¬ 
ris  Sherman,  Hartford  Courant;  George 
E.  Miller,  Detroit  News. 

Schools  of  Journalism  :  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  Watertmvn  (N.Y.)  Times, 
chairman ;  Don  Anderson.  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal;  Casper  S.  Yost, 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat;  (jeorge  B. 
Armstead.  Hartford  Courant;  Samuel 
M.  Williams,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer- 
Press. 

Sfjivice;  M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett 
Newspapers.  Rochester,  N.Y..  chairman ; 
Fred  A.  Walker,  New  York  E7>ening 
Sun :  George  B.  Parker,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers.  New  York;  J.  Gardner 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune;  Henry  B.  Russell,  .Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  has  been 
issued  bi-monthly  since  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Details  of  printing  and  circu¬ 
lation  were  looked  after  by  tbe  secretary, 
but  the  material  was  fumised  bv 
the  members  of  the  Society,  each 
issue  being  under  the  editorship  of 
some  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
The  Society’s  thanks  are  due  to  Casper 
S.  Yost  for  working  up  the  Tune  issue; 
to  Grove  Patterson  for  the  October  is¬ 
sue  ;  to  Paul  Bellamy  and  W.  G.  Vorpe 
for  the  December  issue  and  to  William 


Allen  White  for  the  February  issue. 
The  August  number  was  compiled  by 
the  secretary  with  the  active  assistance 
of  M.  V.  Atwood  and  the  April  number 
was  edited  by  the  secretary  largely 
from  convention  plans  furnished  by  Mr. 
Kirchofer  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  success  of  this  plan  for  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  attested  by  the  many  favorable 
comments  of  members  and  by  the  re¬ 
quests  from  many  and  vari^  outside 
sources  for  copies  of  the  publication. 

EIGHTY  INDICTMENTS  IN  UTICA 

Grand  Jury  Acts  After  Expose  of 
Conditions  by  Daily 

The  Oneida  county  (N.Y.)  grand  jury- 
which  had  been  deliberati^  since  Jan.  S 
last  week  returned  80  indictments,  of 
which  40  were  sealed,  and  recommended 
the  removal  from  office  of  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Isaac  C.  Flint,  Utica. 

The  grand  jury  had  been  instructed  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  F.  Dowl¬ 
ing,  at  the  beginning  of  its  deliberations, 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  vice 
and  crime  conditions  in  Utica  and  Oneida 
county.  None  of  the  open  indictments  re¬ 
turned  was  in  vice  cases. 

The  investigation  followed  a  long  ex¬ 
pose  of  local  vice  conditions,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  gambling  and  disor¬ 
derly  houses,  by  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

POLISH  WEEKLIES  MERGED 

.Slort'o  Polskie,  Polish  weekly  published 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Polonia,  published 
in  Syracuse,  both  published  by  Slowo 
Polskie,  Inc.,  were  consolidated  with  the 
issue  of  April  17.  Slowo  Polskie  was 
established  22  years  ago.  Marja  K. 
Bienkowska  is  president  of  the  company. 

TO  INCREASE  RADIO  POWER 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
granted  a  permit  to  the  Oregonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  to  increase  the  power  of 
KGW  from  1,000  to  5,000  watts. 
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Newspaper  Plants 


have  been 


Planned  by  our  Organization 

(six  for  individual  papers  and  nine  for  the  papers  of  two  groups.) 

Each  plant  has  been  designed,  arranged  and  economically  constructed  to 
suit  the  specific  requirements  of  the  individual  newspaper. 

The  value  to  publishers  of  securing  the  services  of  this  organization  of 
trained  engineers  experienced  in  newspaper  engineering  and  operative 
economics  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

James  William  Thomas,  Architect 

(formerly  Howell  &  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Executive  Offices  and  Factories  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey 


Greetings — Fellow  Craftsmen  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 


We  are  past  masters  in  the  production  of  Printing  Ink  Rollers,  having  worked  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  and  Roller  Manufacturers  who  have  been  serving  the  Publishers  for  over 
8o  years,  gathering  a  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  troubles  of  this  profession — As 
speed  of  presses  increased,  so  must  rollers  be  made  that  would  not  hold  back  the  march 
of  speed  and  more  speed.  The  greatest  boon  to  the  pressman  is  now  available  in  this 
resilient  roller  that  the  faster  the  press  runs  the  better  the  printing  becomes.  A  perfect 
surface  that  does  not  gather  dust — No  press  is  ioo%  efficient  without  these  rubber  rollers. 


Distributors 


Samuel  Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 


Chicago,  III. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sj^ng field,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Frank  A.  Reppenhagen 

339  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Godfrey  Roller  Company 

211-213-215  No.  Camac  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MFG.  DIVISION 


OF  RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN,  Inc. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  dealers  nearest  your  plant  or  direct  to  the  home  office  at  Passaic  for  immediate  attention. 
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I  BASIC  FACTORS  OF  NEWS-  ] 
,  PAPER  SUCCESS 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


complemented  to  make  a  complete  com¬ 
modity  by  the  factor  of  manufacturing, 
sales,  distribution,  and  administration. 

Roughly,  we  may  regard  a  newspaper 
as  set  up  on  the  lines  of  typical  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  Field  is  the  market 
to  be  supplied,  as  well  as  the  source  of 
raw  material.  News  and  editorial  text 
are  the  ingredients  of  the  element  of  raw 
material.  The  mechanical  operation  is 
the  conversion  of  raw  materials  into 
commodity  or  deliverable  form.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  are  the  forms  in 
which  the  commodity  is  marketed.  The 
element  of  administration  is  self-explana¬ 
tory. 

Specific  attention  was  apnlied  to  the 
study  of  fields  and  their  differences  dur¬ 
ing  the  1921-1924  period  of  the  survey, 
with  particular  reference  to  geographic, 
topographic,  climatic,  and  basic  re¬ 
sources.  and  the  character  and  diversitv 
of  their  economic  business  structures.  It 
then  became  strikingly  evident  that  the 
character  of  the  field  definitely  influenced 
the  character  of  news  structure  and  more 
especially  the  main  element  of  news 
structure — local  news.  Various  methods, 
entailing  the  employment  of.  question¬ 
naires  and  interviews,  indicated  that  read¬ 
er-interest  is  predicated  on  news  having 
an  informative  and  business  value,  and 
relating  generally  to  the  industries  or 
resources  of  the  field  upon  which  the 
population  depended  for  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion  and  prosperity. 

T^e  1924-1925  survey-analysis  covered 
a  similar  group  of  M  papers,  selected  as 
to  give  a  cross  section  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  These  local  surveys  and  studies 
were  on  the  basis  of  first.  Field ;  second, 
the  newspaper  as  a  commodity:  third, 
^itorial  and  news  as  the  major  operat¬ 
ing  eluent,  and  the  other  departments 
in  their  proper  sequence;  collaterally,  a 
showing  of  the  relation  and  effect  of 
various  tyjws  of  news  text  on  circulation 
and  operating  costs. 

The  findings  that  were  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  1929-1930.  third  survey, 
amplify  the  theory  of  Field,  Commodity, 
and  Eiditorial  and  News  factors.  Results 
of  the  previous  studies  have  been  co¬ 
ordinated  and  carried  out  in  greater  de¬ 
tail. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  detail,  as  will  be  done  in  subse¬ 
quent  articles,  an  outline  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  followed  will  he  briefly  stated. 

The  fields  having  been  determined  to 
give  a  national  geographic  and  economic 
cross-section,  a  selection  was  made  by  a 
committee  of  newspaper  men.  of  one  or 
more  representative,  successful  newspa¬ 
pers  in  each  field.  The  papers  designated 
were  divided  equally  between  morning 
newspapers  and  evening  newspapers. 

The  next  step  was  the  consideration  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  whole,  designated  as 
lOff.per  cent.  The  first  segregation  was 
a  division  between  text  and  advertising, 
each  of  the.se  two  elements  being  rated 
as  individually  equalling  100  per  cent. 
Therefore,  percentages  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  segregations  under  these  two  main 
headings  relate  to  each  heading  as  a  100 
per  cent  whole.  For  instance.  Local 
News,  60  per  cent,  means  that  local  news 
is  60  per  cent  of  the  total  text  space. 

Copies  of  the  same  editions  and  dates 
for  all  the  newspapers  were  analyzed  and 
broken  down.  They  were  for  the  week 
of  November  11,  1929.  and  the  week  of 
March  17,  1930,  all  daily  editions,  with 
the  addition  of  supplementary  studies  of 
editions  of  other  dates.  In  previous  sur¬ 
veys  it  was  found  that  these  two  weeks 
gave  an  accurate  picture  of  high  and  low 
on  Iwth  text  and  advertising.  The  week 
of  November  11  represents  high  average 
on  advertising  and  low  on  text.  The 
week  of  March  17  represents  high  aver¬ 
age  on  text  and  low  on  advertising. 
Sunday  editions  represented  various  sea¬ 
sonable  dates.  Sports  analyses  were  also 
drawn  from  various  seasonable  dates. 

The  advertising  breakdown  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  Media  Records  and  is 
grouped  under  six  general  classifications 
as  follows:  Local  Display,  National 


Display,  Automotive  Display,  Financial 
Display,  Classified  and  Legal. 

Text  content  was  measured  and  broken 
down  and  segregated  in  three  different 
ways:  First,  Subject  Matter;  second. 
Form  of  Presentation;  third,  by  Loca¬ 
tion,  or  Geographic  Origin. 

Under  Subject  Matter,  text  similar  in 
character  is  grouped  under  general  heads. 

Under  Form  of  Presentation,  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  Subject  Matter  are 
grouped,  headings  indicating  the  general 
form  of  the  text  without  regard  to  a 
specific  subject. 

Under  Location,  Subject  Matter  and 
Form  of  Presentation  are  consolidated 
and  desij^ated  as  to  source  of  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  general  text  break¬ 
downs  and  segregation  as  a  whole,  there 
are  special  individual  breakdowns  of  first 
pages  (both  text  and  heads).  Editorial 
pages.  Sports  pages.  Women’s  sections 
and  Financial  News.  While  the  same 
general  theory  of  segregation  is  followed 
in  these  special  breakdowns,  additional 
classifications  and  Subject  Matter  heads 
attaching  specifically  to  the  class  of  text 
under  consideration  are  added,  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
individual  analyses. 

The  next  article  in  this  series,  which 
will  appear  next  week,  will  define  in  de¬ 
tail  the  major  elements  found  in  these 
studies  to  control  newspaper  operation 
— Field,  Creative  Element,  Commodity, 
and  Management. 


PUSHING  WORK  ON  PLANT 


New  Home  of  Yonkers  Statesmen 
near  Railroad  Station 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  driving  of 
steel  pillars  for  a  coffer  dam  on  the  site 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman’s  new 
$500,000  building  on  the  Plaza,  adjacent 
to  the  New  York  Central  station  and  the 
general  postoffice,  will  be  completed. 

Excavation  to  the  lowest  basement 
level  of  the  new  plant  which  will  be  17 
feet  below  the  sidewalk  level  will  begin 
immediately  after  the  dam  is  completed. 

Construction  of  the  Statesman’s  build¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  several  new  homes  con¬ 
templated  for  the  Noel  Macy  group  of 
newspapers.  In  the  fall,  it  is  expected 
that  construction  of  the  Portchester 
Item’s  new  home  will  get  under  way. 
Recently  an  addition  was  built  to  the 
plant  of  the  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star. 


PICK  “ABE  MARTIN’S”  BEST 

A  plan  whereby  prominent  men,  all 
friends  of  the  late  Kin  Hubbard,  creator 
of  “Abe  Martin,”  are  to  pick  witticisms 
of  the  cartoon  character  for  continua¬ 
tion  in  dailies,  was  recently  effected  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  syndicates  the  feature.  An 
item  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
attributed  the  plan  to  the  Indianapolis 
News,  which  prints  the  feature.  The 
men  selected  by  the  syndicate  for  this 
purpose  are  George  Ade,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Irvin  Cobb,  A1 
Smith,  Harry  Lauder,  O.  O.  McIntyre, 
Chic  Sale  and  Will  Rogers. 


E  QYPT^S 

ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 


OVER 
$2,000,000 
Will  be  Spent  for  Public 
Improvements  in  Egypt 
This  Year 

West  Frankfort  American 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Murahytboro  Indeaendent 
Cartiondale  Free  Preu 
Mt.  Vernon  Reaiiter.Newe 
Marion  Republican  Du  Quoin  Call 

Lawrenceville  Record  Cairo  Citizen 

Harriiburp  Regiiter  Banton  Evening 

Eldorado  Journal  Newt 

ML  Carmel  Republican  Rmitter 


JFOS  information -write  secretary -MARION,  ill 


◄ 

◄ 


◄ 

◄I 
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Quality  First,  Last  and  All  The 
Time — ^That’s  Certified 


Volume  sales  in  itself  holds  no  attraction  for  us. 
Publishers  will  appreciate  that  volume  sales 
achieved  by  discriminatory  price  concessions  and 
special  discounts,  whether  it  be  for  newspaper  line¬ 
age  or  dry  mats,  is  bad  for  the  individual  resorting 
to  such  tactics  and  is  detrimental  to  his  industry. 


We  are  primarily  concerned  with  maintaining  and 
bettering  the  quality  standards  which  we  were  the 
first  to  set  up  in  the  dry  mat  business.  We  are 
zealous  of  the  Certified  reputation  for  fair  and 
square  treatment  of  all  customers  alike  without  dis¬ 
crimination  or  favor. 


The  left-handed  compliment  paid  Certifieds  when 
you  are  offered  dry  mats,  "just  as  good  as  Certi¬ 
fieds  but  cheaper",  is  a  compliment  just  the  same. 
It  is  the  best  proof  that  Certified  quality  has  set  the 
standard  by  which  all  dry  mats  are  judged. 


Not  how  many,  but  how  good,  is  the  thought 
uppermost  in  our  minds  in  the  making  and  selling  of 
Certifieds,  and  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
dependability  of  our  product,  in  the  way  which  it 
enables  publishers  to  produce  clearly  and  cleanly 
printed  papers  day  in  and  day  out. 


Certified  Dry  Mats  are  being  used  regularly  in 
Automatics,  Autoplates,  Duplex,  Goss,  Hoe  and 
Scott  casting  boxes,  and  are  doing  their  full  share 
in  enabling  publishers  to  get  their  editions  out  on 
time  and  to  have  them  well  printed. 


We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  judge  Certified 
quality  and  Certified  service  for  yourself  by  making 
a  comparative  trial  in  your  own  plant  under  your 
own  working  conditions.  We  are  gladly  at  your 
service. 


Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It 
pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  — ^  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereotyplnq  use  Certified  Dry  Mals 

AUOe  IN  THE  Ulf.A. 
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COLUMBIAN  NEWS 

INK 

Manufactured  Under  a  New  Formula 

Controls  Flying 
Runs  Uniform 

Has  Maximum  Color  Strength 
Gives  Greater  Coverage 
Eliminates  Frequent  W ash-ups 

All  of  which  means  greater  coverage  and  less  expense  to 
publishers. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  information  supplied 
to  The  L.  Martin  Company  by  Publishers,  Mechanical 
Superintendents  and  Pressroom  Foremen  of  papers  using 
Columbian  News  Inks. 

THE  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  S.  THOMPSON.  Manager 
45  East  42nd  Street  .  .  .  .  New  York  City 
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A  World  Record 
in  Dry  Mat 
Production 


’ 


According  to  the  best  available 
information  this  figure,  which  represents 
actual  production  in  our  plants,  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  single  dry  mat 
manufacturer. 


It  represents,  also,  a  world  record  for  amount  and  character  of  experience  gained  in  making  dry 
mats.  There  are  many  factors  entering  into  this  success.  For  sixteen  years  our  developments  in 
the  dry  mat  field  have  been  supervised  by  an  outstanding  firm  of  chemical  engineers  in  this 
country.  A  thorough  chemical  analysis  stands  behind  these  .  .  . 

50,000,000  WOOD  DRY  MATS 

Improvements  in  plant  layout  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  publications  for 
Wood  Dry  Mats.  This  culminated  in  the  building  of  a  new  plant  specially  constructed  for  the 
manufacture  of  dry  mats.  Straight  line  production  has  facilitated  the  manufacturing  of  .  .  . 

50,000,000  WOOD  DRY  MATS 


0^' 


o 


)0^ 


Modern  equipment  has  steadily  replaced  the  obsolete  in  our  mill. 
Our  present  equipment,  designed  through  years  of  experience, 
especially  for  the  production  of  dry  mats,  has  proven  itself  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  in  manufacturing  .  .  . 


50, 


WOOD  DRY  MATS 


Our  experimental  laboratory  and  complete  stereotype  foundry  for  developing  and  testing  pur¬ 
poses  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  information  regarding  the  inherent  qualities  of  .  .  . 


50, 


WOOD  DRY  MATS 


An  expert  stereotyper  supervises  every  dry  mat  test  in  our  mill.  The  knowledge  he  has  gained 
through  years  of  practical  experience  plus  daily  contact  with  dry  mat  experiments  are  embodied 
in  these  .  .  . 


50, 


WOOD  DRY  MATS 


Our  dry  mats  are  distributed  by  a  staff  of  competent  salesmen,  all  of  whom  are  experienced 
stereotypers  and  well  versed  in  mechanical  operations  of  the  newspaper  plant.  These  men  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  which  have  used  these  .  .  . 


50, 


WOOD  DRY  MATS 


The  advantage  of  making  a  single  product  and  making  that  in  the  best  manner  possible  has  been 
demonstrated  by  this  practical  result — a  growing  demand  reaching  such  an  enormous  total.  This 
experience,  gained  through  sixteen  years  of  successful  mat  manufacturing,  qualifies  us  to  meet 
the  exacting  dememds  of  the  newspaper  world  as  we  proceed  now  to  the  production  of  the  next 


WOOD  DRY  MATS 


:WOODi 

'  DRY  J 

ALWAYS  VMIPORM 


PLONG  -  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y., 


fwoc^ 

r  mar  j 

mats: 


ALWAYS  UNirORM 
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Circulation 

PRICE  TO  WHOLESALERS 
IS  RAISED  IN  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Time*  end  Herald  Tribune 
Increase  Charge  to  Suburban 
Dealers — Returns  Being  Cut 
Down 


The  New  York  Times  and  the 
York  Herald  Tribune  raised  the  price  to 
wholesalers  and  dealers  on  suburban 
Sunday  editions  this  week  to  $6.75  and 
$7.75  per  hundred,  respectively.  This 
brings  these  prices  to  the  level  of  the 
Sunday  American,  which  has  maintained 
a  10-cent  Sunday  retail  price  for  some 
time.  The  Times  and  Herald  Tribune 
went  to  10  cents  on  Sunday  in  the  city 
last  November,  together  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  although  they  had  a  10-cent 
price  on  suburban  and  country  prior  to 
that.  The  Eagle  has  not  raised  its  su¬ 
burban  wholesale  or  dealer  rates. 

The  price  to  suburban  wholesalers  be¬ 
fore  the  present  raise  was  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  to  dealers  $7.  Wholesalers  and 
dealer  prices  in  the  city  are  $6.55  and 
$7.50,  and,  according  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  the  suburban  raise  was  put  through 
because  of  transportation  charges  on 
out-of-town  circulation  and  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  more  nearly  equal 
charges  on  city  and  suburban. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  Times  and  Eagle, 
which  went  on  a  fully  returnable  basis 
after  the  new  10-cent  city  price  was  es¬ 
tablished  are  approaching  a  non-return¬ 
able  basis  again,  it  was  said  this  week. 
The  Times  is  down  to  five  per  cent  and 
will  gradually  eliminate  returns.  The 
Herald  Tribune  is  also  at  a  low  percent¬ 
age  and  the  Eagle  is  down  to  about  five 
per  cent.  The  American  has  cut  to  five 
per  cent  on  city  daily  circulation  with 
no  returns  on  Sunday  and  allows  no 
suburban  or  country  returns. 


Conducted  "Twin"  Contest 

A  contest  in  which  62  pairs  of  twins 
were  scrambled  for  readers  to  match  cor¬ 
rectly  ind  in  which  twins  were  the  judges, 
was  recently  concluded  by  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Evening  Standard.  It 
brought  1,394  replies.  .An  accompanying 
contest.  carried  on  simultaneously, 
brought  in  more  than  5(X)  twins  in  the 
New  Kedford  area  to  stand  judgment  by 
the  same  jury  as  to  which  couple  looked 
the  most  alike.  Cash  prizes  were  offered. 


Huge  Telegram  Congratulates  Agents 

congratulatory  message  on  a  tele¬ 
graph  blank  many  sizes  larger  than 
standard  and  with  type  in  correspond¬ 
ingly  large  size  was  sent  recently  by 
Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  to  the  newspaper’s 
agents.  The  message  thanked  them  for 
obtaining  new  subscribers  and  urged  them 
to  get  more. 


Basketball  Tropbjr  Presented 

The  silver  basketball  trophy  offered 
annually  by  the  Toledo  Blade  to  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Toledo  Amateur  Basketball 
Federation  was  awarded  last  week  to  the 
Spicer  Manufacturing  Company  team  at 
a  banquet  _  in  the  Secor  Hotel.  Louis 
Mauder,  vice-president  of  the  federation 
and  foreman  of  the  Blade  stereotyping 
department,  presented  the  trophy. 


Carrier*  Win  Airplane  Rides 

Forty  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  car¬ 
rier  boys,  winners  in  a  recent  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign,  were  given  rides  in  air¬ 
planes  as  a  reward.  The  flights,  taken 
in  student  instruction  planes,  lasted  from 
five  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 


Starts  "Orange"  Edition 

Beginning  April  11  the  Toledo  Blade 
added  a  sports  edition,  printed  on  orange 
paper,  called  the  Orange  edition.  It  is 
on  the  street  shortly  before  5  p.  m.,  car¬ 
rying  latest  sports  and  complete  stocks. 


Women  Edited  Daily 

Tbe  April  12  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  was  edited  by 
prominent  Wichita  women. 


CARRIERS  VS.  STAFF 


All  Departments  Pitted  Against  Boys 
in  Toledo  Dailies*  Contest 

A  contest  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Morning  and  Sunday  Toledo  Times  be¬ 
tween  carrier  boys  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  Times  on  one  side  and  all  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  two  papers  on  the  other 
was  started  last  week.  The  contest  was 
suggested  by  Jules  Theobald,  new  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Times,  in  the  form 
of  a  challenge  to  Stanley  C.  Speer,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Blade,  and  also  R.  C. 
Patterson,  general  manager  of  the  Times. 

From  the  opening  date  of  the  contest, 
April  7.  to  the  end  of  the  week,  April  11, 
2,302  subscriptions  were  obtained.  Mid¬ 
night  April  30,  is  the  deadline  for  the 
competition. 

Leading  departments  on  April  11  were; 
Accounting,  468;  editorial,  352,  and  class¬ 
ified,  332.  Leading  individuals  were  Har¬ 
old  Richardson.  Blade  police  reporter, 
102;  Rudy  Beckman,  accounting,  55  and 
L.  Christopher,  classified,  48. 

Mr.  Theobald  heads  the  carriers  and 
Mr.  Speer  and  Mr.  Patterson  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  other  departments.  Captains  of 
other  teams  are  Wilfred  Hibbert.  Joe 
Flanagan.  Luther  Harshman,  Frank  Skel- 
don,  Tom  Kenny,  Ruth  Elgutter,  Charles 
Henderson  and  (Catherine  Patterson. 


Sent  Liquor  With  Papers 

An  unusual  charge  has  been  made  in  an 
indictment  by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  against  David  J. 
Mazourosky.  former  street  circulator  for 
Portland  newspapers.  Mazourosky  is 
charged  with  sending  liquor  tied  up  in 
newspaper  bundles  from  Portland  to  a 
girl  in  Monroe,  Ore.  The  packages,  re¬ 
sembling  the  usual  newspaper  bundles, 
were  tossed  into  a  truck  bound  for  the 
postoffice  and  were  sent  out  with  the 
regular  newspapers.  Three  of  the  bun¬ 
dles  were  passed  through  by  the  post¬ 
master  at  Monroe  before  he  became  sus¬ 
picious,  knowing  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  bundles  were  addressed  was  not  tbe 
representative  of  any  newspaper  in  Port¬ 
land. 


Conducting  Subscription  Drive 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  has 
announced  a  subscription  campaign  of  the 
“voting”  type  in  which  more  than  $20,000 
will  be  distributed  in  prizes,  including 
automobiles,  sea  voyages,  bank  accounts, 
and  cash.  The  Deseret  News  will  here¬ 
after  print  its  church  news,  a  feature  of 
its  Saturday  edition,  in  the  form  of  a 
supplement  which  will  be  folded  in  a  way 
that  will  set  it  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  paper. 


Cooking  School  In  Detroit 

The  fourth  annual  cooking  school  of 
the  Detroit  AVit’j  was  held  April  7  in 
the  Masonic  Temple  Auditorium.  Four 
sessions,  three  in  the  afternoon  and  one 
in  the  evening,  were  started  by  Mrs.  Ella 
(jordon  Smith,  women’s  editor  of  the 
News,  who  introduced  her  staff.  Jessie 
M.  DeBoth  was  in  charge  of  the  school. 
The  opening  session  was  attended  by 
about  5,000  women. 

Co-operating  On  Sunday  Paper 

The  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
Journal  have  combined  in  issuing  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Heretofore,  only  the  Herald 
has  issued  a  Sunday  edition.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  change,  the  management  pointed 
out  that  it  is  a  step  towards  improving 
the  Sunday  newspaper  and  offering  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers. 


Conducting  Garden  Contest 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  is 
conducting  a  lawn  garden  contest.  Cash 
prizes  totaling  $1()0,  divided  into  two 
classes,  will  be  awarded.  There  also  will 
be  a  special  prize  for  the  owner  of  the 
best  kept  backyard. 


Adds  Sunday  Feature 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
has  started  a  new  local  Sunday  feature. 
“Kennel  Qub  News,”  written  by  a  staff 
reporter. 


PAYS  $250  FINE 

Matt  Foley,  formerly  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner,  who  was  charged  with 
operating  a  fake  lottery  on  the  Kentucky 
l>erby  last  year,  paid  a  fine  of  $250  re¬ 
cently  and  was  released.  He  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  fined  $500. 


Cramer  In  New  Bedford 

Max  Cramer  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  form¬ 
erly  circulation  manager  of  the  Boston 
American  in  the  Brockton  district  and 
later  circulation  manager  with  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Evening  News,  is  now  with  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening  Standard 
circulation  department. 


Adds  Aviation  Column 

A  column  “Ask  Bob  Fogg”  was  started 
April  13  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  on  the  Monday  aviation  page. 
Lieut.  Fogg,  one  of  the  foremost  aviators 
of  New  England,  now  at  the  Boston  air¬ 
port,  will  answer  readers’  questions. 


Automobile  Essay  Contest 

In  connection  with  the  special  spring 
showing  of  automobiles  being  conducted 
by  Chicago  automobile  dealers,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  offers  three 
prizes  of  $500  each  for  the  best  letters  on 
“\\  hy  I  should  like  to  own  an  automo¬ 
bile.”  — ■ — - — ■ 

Byrd  Essay  Contest  Subject 
For  presentation  by  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  April 
23,  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
will  award  $100  in  prizes  for  the  best 
es.says  on  the  subject,  “The  Life  and 
Achievements  of  Admiral  Byrd.” 


Carriers  See  “Skippy" 

Members  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
Intelligencer  Carriers’  Club  were  guests 
recently  of  a  local  motion  picture  house 
when  “Skippy”  was  shown.  Before  at¬ 
tending  the  show,  members  of  the  club 
held  a  meeting  in  their  club  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  the  Intelligencer  building. 


Planning  Bowling  Tourney 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  will 
conduct  its  third  annual  individual  bowl¬ 
ing  tourney  May  7-10,  as  a  climax  to 
another  successful  season.  More  than 
500  are  expected  to  seek  the  prizes. 


Saw  Chaplin  Film 

Six  hundred  carriers  of  the  Nerv  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  Mercury 
were  the  guests  of  the  State  Theatre  for 
the  showing  of  Charlie  Chaplin’s  “City 
Lights”  April  11. 


Gave  Tickets  To  "Skippy" 

Approximately  5,000  men,  women  and 
children  were  provided  free  tickets  by 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  to  see  the 
motion  picture,  “Skippy”  last  week.  That 
newspaper  carries  the  strip  by  that  name. 


Adding  Page  Of  Comics 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
morning  paper,  is  adding  a  full  page  of 
comic  strips  effective  Monday,  April  20. 


ROADMEN  HOLD  MEETING 

Country  Salesmen  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Confer  in  New  York 

The  annual  convention  of  the  country 
roadmen  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  was  held  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
building  April  8-10.  The  meetings  were 
presided  over  by  Robert  Cresswell,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  K.  R.  Winslow,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  and  Frank 
Davidson,  manager  of  country  circulation. 

Besides  the  talks  and  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  convention  proper,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  VVilliam 
Brown  Meloney,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine;  Mrs.  Irita  Van  Doren,  literary 
editor;  Miss  M.  B.  Walsh,  in  charge  of 
courtesy  distribution ;  William  E.  Has¬ 
kell,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president; 
George  Auer,  advertising  manager; 
Porter  Caruthers,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager;  Arthur  Draper,  assistant  editor; 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  and 
A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor. 

The  last  item  of  business  was  a  trip  of 
inspection  of  the  entire  plant. 

The  convention  was  followed  by  a  din¬ 
ner  and  dance  in  the  grill  room  of  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly. 


J.  M.  ANNENBERG  RESIGNS 


Circulation  Manager  of  Ledgers  Wat 
With  Curtis  Eleven  Years 

J.  M.  .^nnenberg,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Evening  Ledger,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion,  he  announced  this  week.  He  was 
w'ith  the  Curtis-Martin  newspapers  for 
nearly  11  years. 

Mr.  Annenberg  joined  the  Public 
Ledger  in  1920  when  Mr.  Curtis  bought 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  had  b^n 
circulation  manager  of  the  Press,  which 
he  joined  after  leaving  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press.  Before 
that  he  had  been  circulation  manager  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star. 
He  was  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Public  Ledger  in  April,  1922. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  third  annual  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal  cooking  school,  was  held 
recently.  Forty-eight  thousand  lines  of 
advertising  were  sold,  according  to  J.  A. 
Keefe,  general  manager.  On  April  2, 
the  Journal  published  an  American  Legion 
edition  of  32  pages. 


BUYS  FOUR  WEEKLIES 

Four  New  York  City  weeklies.  Col¬ 
lege  Point  News,  Jackson  Heights  Her¬ 
ald,  North  Shore  News  and  Whitestone 
Herald,  together  with  a  trade  paper. 
Port  &  Terminal,  were  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Wentworth  Chapman,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 


EDITING  TRADE  PAPER 

James  F.  Bowers,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Manufacturer’s  News, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Bowers  had  been  with  a 
number  of  publications  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  advertising  representative 
or  editor. 
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No  good  reporter’ 
WANTS  the  job 
of  reporting 
scientific  news 


*That  “leg  man.”  salt  of  the  city  room, 
who  functions  as  representative  of  the 
people  and  the  press  at  fires  and  fu¬ 
nerals,  trials  and  triumphs,  banquets 
and  breadlines. 


ND  yet  there  is  no  need  for  hazy  seientifie  reporting.  Scienee 
Serviee  sends  seientists — speeialists  whose  background  pennits 


them  to  UNDERSTAND  and  to  TRANSLATE  INTO  THRILLING 
NEWSPAPER  COPY  advancements  in  the  field  of  science. 


We  feature  the  SCIENCE  NEWS  BULLETIN,  a  daily  news 
report  of  approximately  one  thousand  words,  airmailed; 
TELEGRAPHIC  WIRE  COVERAGE  of  science  spot  major 
news  items  in  all  scienee  fields;  WHY  THE  WEATHER,  a 
daily  explanation  of  weather  phenomena;  ISN’T  IT  ODD,  a 
weekly  story  of  the  unusual  that  has  been  published  by 
Science  Service  for  six  years;  SCIENCE  SHORTS,  a  weekly 
budget  of  one-sentence  paragraphs  (it  may  also  be  used  as  a 
daily  editorial  page  feature);  THE  STAR  STORY  MAP 
issued  monthlv;  and  a  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  of 
exclusive  science  news  and  feature  pictures  of  exceptional 
value. 


Wire  us  for  rates.  (Visit  our  A.IS.P.A.  Booth  8) 


Science  Service 

The  Institution  for  the  Popularization  of  Science 


Established 

1921 


2l8t  and  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Manitoba  Free  Press  of 
Winnipeg,  Canada  was  the  first 
to  order  units  of  the  NEW  de¬ 
sign  GOSS  High  Speed  Press. 
Soon,  they  will  be  operating  10 
of  the  above  new  design  units 
and  2  pairs  of  folders.  Their  new 
units  with  their  great  frames  are 
shown  on  this  page;  four  details 
are  illustrated  and  described' on 
the  next  page. 


CYLINDERS  and  BEARINGS 
We  insure  an  even  distribution  of  the 
qrlinder  load  with  solid  forged  steel  plate 
and  impression  qrlinders  carried  in  Goss 
patented  twin  staggered  roller  bearings. 
We  insure  perfect  cylinder  alignment  and 
consequent  fine  printing  with  deep  groove 
ball  thrust  bearings.  This  is  an  old  (and  a 
new)  charaaeristic  of  Goss  presses. 


UNIT  FRAMES 

The  frames  of  the  press  units  are  of  special 
heavy  construaion,  six  inches  thick,  accu¬ 
rately  machined  and  finished.  They  are  so 
designed  that  they  will  hold  the  printing 
cylinders  without  vibration  at  the  highest 
running  speeds.  Look  at  them. 


HELICAL  and  SPIRAL  TOOTH  GEARS 
These  also  are  found  only  on  highest  grade 
machinery.  They  have  been  standard  on 
Goss  units  for  ten  years.  They  are  used  in 
the  ntw  design  Goss  press.  They  are  quieter, 
stronger,  surer.  Three  teeth  are  in  mesh  at 
all  times;  the  gear  is  i0%  stronger;  you  get 
a  freedom  from  breakage  and  delay  never 
before  realized  in  the  pressroom. 


FORGED  STEEL  CUTTING 
CYLINDERS 

Always,  in  fine  machinery,  in  machinery 
that  carries  heavy  loads  at  high  speeds,  you 
find  forged  and  alloy  steel  parts.  The  new 
design  Goss  press  is  so  equipped.  A  typical 
example  of  Goss  unit  forging  construction 
is  the  mail  cutting  cylinder  and  its  shaft 
shown  above. 


A  GREATER  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
A  NEW  DESIGN 

A  GOSS  PRESS 


The  NEW  design  GOSS  High  Speed  Press  gives  you  the  volume  delivery  you  require 
in  fewer  hours  of  running  time.  On  this  press,  you’ll  find  all  of  the  accepted  modern  aids  to 
fine  and  fast  printing,  and,  you’ll  use  aids  that  have  never  before  been  incorporated  in  a  news¬ 
paper  press.  It  is  sturdy,  strong,  vibrationless.  It  rolls  smoother.  It  is  perfectly  tuned  and  balanced  to 
deliver  a  modern  quota  in  less  time.  Its  frame,  its  twin  staggered  roller  bearings,  its  heavy  duty  struc¬ 
ture,  its  patented  features  plus  the  integrity  of  its  designers  and  makers  make  this  NEW  Goss  press, 
incomparable.  Ask  for  all  of  the  facts  from  a  Goss  salesman,  or,  we  will  mail  complete  description. 

THE  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  7  07  CALL  BUILDING 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  »  »  r  LONDON 
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DAILIES’  “COUNSELOR”  HELPS  TO  SOLVE 
PROBLEMS  TROUBLING  THEIR  READERS 

Legal,  Medical,  Psychological  and  Practical  Advice  Given  Free 
by  Competent  Social  Worker  Employed  by  Westchester 
Group— Column  Appears  in  8  Dailies,  6  Weeklies 

By  DAVID  RESNICK 


Managing  editors  could  well  adapt 
in  their  own  communities  the  idea 
for  public  service  and  reader  interest 
which  the  J.  Noel  Macy  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Westchester  county.  New  York, 


Miss  Ethel  L.  Goodwin 


have  hit  upon  during  the  last  year  by 
a  novel  variation  of  the  “advice  to  the 
troubled”  column.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  more 
profound  and  more  careful  treatment  of 
the  “Mr.  Fixit”  department  which  is  a 
feature  of  some  newspapers. 

Just  as  young  people  pour  out  their 
sentimental  woes  in  letters  to  Dorothy 
Dix  and  other  exjjerts  on  advice  to  the 
lovelorn — and  just  as  older  folks  seek  ad¬ 
vice  from  medical  columnists — so  do  per¬ 
sons  of  all  sorts  now  obtain  guidance  to 
the  proper  sources  of  aid  for  almost  any 
problem  disturbing  them ;  they  are  steered 
into  the  right  legal  advice  bureau,  medi¬ 
cal  clinic,  or  social  agency — or  furnished 
information  and  assistance  directly. 
Prompt  and  concrete  help  is  sought  for 
every  letter  writer. 

This  is  done  through  “The  counselor,” 
a  department  conducted  by  the  VV  estches- 
ter  County  Children's  Association  in  the 
eight  dailies  and  six  weeklies  of  the  Macy 
chain.  The  idea  for  the  column  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Macy, 
a  member  of  the  organization’s  publicity 
committee,  who  offered  the  space  in  his 
papers  as  an  experiment.  The  feature  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  however,  since 
it  was  a  year  old  last  h'ebruary. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Education  and  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  Miss  Ethel  L.  Good¬ 
win,  an  experienced  social  worker  who 
had  also  had  some  experience  in  writing 
for  newspapers,  was  appointed  “The 
Counselor.”  Miss  Goodwin  receives  ap¬ 
proximately  100  letters  every  week.  Two 
or  three  of  these  are  answered  daily  in 
the  column  which  is  identical  in  all  of 
the  papers.  Only  questions  of  general 
interest  are  answered  publicly ;  but  each 
letter  received  is  answered — if  not  in  the 
column,  then  by  personal  letter.  There 
is  also  the  supplementary  service  of  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  and  private  inter¬ 
views.  The  contacts  and  correspondence 
with  diverse  types  of  individuals  in  dis¬ 
tress  are  productive  of  abundant  human 
interest  material — but  much  of  it  is  con¬ 
fidential. 

The  letters  are  from  all  sorts  of  people 
in  all  sorts  of  tangles ;  peonle  who  want 
medical  or  psychological  help  for  their 
children ;  people  who  want  to  know  their 
rights  about  public  schools,  or  mother’s 
pensions,  or  old  age  pensions ;  people  who 
want  to  adopt  or  place  out  a  child,  or 
who  want  a  special  school  or  camp  for 
a  defective  child ;  people  who  want  home 
work  or  vocational  training ;  even  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  seeking  Enoch  Arden 
divorces.  Not  a  single  freak  or  crank 
letter  has  been  received,  and  few  letters 
are  such  as  cannot  be  approximately  an¬ 


swered  in  the  newspaper  columns,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  names  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  are  disguised. 

The  largest  number  of  questions  con¬ 
cern  the  Ending  of  suitable  homes  for 
children  whose  mothers  are  at  work. 
There  are  appeals  from  women  who  have 
been  defrauded  through  answering  adver¬ 
tisements  for  “piece  work”  to  do  at  home 
— work  which  never  appeared — and  who 
wish  to  know  how  to  reclaim  their  money. 
There  are  many  pathetic  letters  from  de¬ 
serted  wives.  There  are  involved  ques¬ 
tions  about  property  rights.  Repeatedly, 
such  inquiries  to  the  newspapers  have 
called  striking  attention  to  the  need  for 
free  legal  advice.  The  Children’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  therefore,  has  petitioned  the 
Westchester  County  Bar  Association  to 
provide  a  Legal  Aid  Society. 

One  mother  wrote  in  to  plead  that 
something  be  done  immediately  about  the 
traffic  situation  at  a  certain  crowded  cor¬ 
ned  where  her  children  crossed  each  day, 
to  and  from  school.  Police  supervision 
at  that  corner  was  arranged  by  “The 
Counselor,”  and  now  the  congestion  of 
traffic  on  those  streets  is  abated.  A  typi¬ 
cal  question  put  to  “The  Counselor,”  and 
her  answer  follows: 

“While  traveling  through  France  this 
summer  I  met  a  young  girl  in  Parts. 
She  came  from  Poland  and  was  in  France 
for  only  two  months  at  the  time  I  met 
her.  Now  if  I  want  to  get  her  in  this 
country  what  do  I  have  to  do?  Do  I 
have  to  ’marry  her  ?  Kindly  explain  the 
present  immigration  status  in  such  a  case 
giving  special  reference  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  situation.  Whatever  advice  you 
can  give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  I  will  look  for  an  answer  in  your 
column  soon.” 

J.K, 

“We  are  going  to  answer  your  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  assumptions : 
First  that  you  are  an  American  citizen, 
and  secondly  that  you  desire  to  marry 
the  girl  either  before  or  after  she  comes 
into  the  country. 

“As  you  probably  know  the  present 
immigration  laws  admit  people  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  on  a  quota  basis  which  only 
allows  a  certain  number  to  come  from 
each  country  each  year.  We  have  made 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
this  girl  getting  in  under  the  quota  and 
find  that  she  could  not  come  that  way. 


“There  is  only  way  in  which  you  could 
bring  her  in  and  that  is  to  go  to  Poland 
and  marry  her.  If  you  did  that  she  could 
come  back  with  you  as  non-quota  because 
she  would  be  the  wife  of  an  American 
citizen.  As  you  say  that  you  met  her  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  this  summer  per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  sure  enough  of  your 
feelings  in  regard  to  her  to  warrant  mar¬ 
rying  her  without  further  acquaintance. 
You  will  be  the  only  one  who  can  decide 
that  question  and  the  girl  in  her  turn 
would  have  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to 
whether  she  cared  enough  about  you  to 
marry  you  and  come  to  a  strange  country 
for  go^ 

“When  you  have  both  considered  these 
questions  very  carefully  and  if  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  just  a 
passing  fancy  then  you  can  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  marry  her.  Before  you 
start  for  Poland  you  should  write  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  ask  for  Form  633.  This  form  you 
must  fill  out  in  duplicate  and  have  duly 
witnes.sed  before  leaving  this  country. 

“Take  these  papers  with  you  and  when 
you  are  married  send  them  together  with 
your  marriage  certificate  to  the  American 
Consul  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  have  your  wife  return  to  America  with 
you.  There  is  one  definite  requirement 
which  she  will  have  to  meet  and  that  is 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  mental  and  physical 
examination.  You  would  undoubtedly  not 
wish  to  marry  her  unless  she  was  mentally 
and  physically  well,  so  this  should  not 
stand  in  your  way.” 

Miss  Goodwin  has  had  social  work 
experience  with  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Society  of  New  York, 
and  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City.  She  prefers  not  to  sign  the  column 
with  her  own  name,  but  is  known  simply 
as  “The  Counselor.”  The  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  papers:  (Dailies) 
Mamuroncck  7'imcs,  Mount  Vertion  Dailv 
Argus,  .Vert'  Rochelle  Standard  Star,  Os¬ 
sining  Citizen  Sentinel.  Portchester  Daily 
Item,  Tarrytoivn  Daily  News,  Yonkers 
Statestnan,  IVhite  Plains  Daily  Press; 
(Weeklies)  New  Castle  Tribune,  Dobbs 
Ferry  Register,  Harrison  Citizen  Ob- 
senvr,  Larchnwnt  Times,  North  West¬ 
chester  Times,  PleasanH’illc  Journal. 


JEWETT  NAMED  CHAIRMAN 

The  Printing  Industries  Division  of 
the  .American  Siociety  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers  has  chosen  Arthur  C.  Jewett,  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  chairman  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  months  of  the  year  to  succeed  Ed¬ 
ward  Pierce  Hulse,  who  resigned  after 
four  years’  service.  George  C.  Van 
Vechten,  of  the  Stecher  Lithograph  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Rochester,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  for  the  same  term.. 


HOKAH  (MINN.)  EDITOR 
“JOSHES”  READERS 


H.  E.  Wheaton  of  Hokah  Chief  Pokes 
Fun  at  Norwegian  Residents- - 
Paper  is  Seventy-Five 
Years  Old 


The  Hokah  (Minn.)  Chief,  a  weekly, 
completed  75  years  of  life  on  March  27, 
and  thereby  laid  claim  to  being  one  oi  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  that  state,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  unusual. 

The  editor  of  the  Chief,  H.  E.  Wheaton, 
has  ideas  of  his  own  for  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  uses  state, 
foreign  and  national  news,  but  concen¬ 
trates  on  “personals”  and  pithy  comments 
on  various  events.  And  through  the 
paper  each  week  runs  a  vein  of  good- 
natured  “kidding”  and  satire  that  includes 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  touches  on 
scores  of  issues. 

The  style  in  which  the  paper  is  written 
may  be  seen  in  the  editor’s  own  account 
of  the  75th  anniversary  celebration.  It 
follows  in  part : 

“The  completion  of  its  75th  volume  is 
an  occasion  of  great  joy  for  this  ancient 
‘rag,’  and  its  readers  may  well  stay  the 
voice  of  criticism  if  the  publisher  in  his 
emotion  appears  to  throw  out  his  chest 
and  boldly  assert  that  the  Chief  is  the 
best  paper  between  La  Crosse  and  Hous¬ 
ton.”  (La  Crosse  and  Houston  are  but 
a  few  miles  apart,  and  there  is  no  paper 
between  them.) 

“This  great  event  has  been  laboriously 
planned  and  will  be  duly  observed  by  the 
following  program: 

“Music,  ‘Hell  to  the  Chief,’  by  the  Ho¬ 
kah  Hornet  band. 

“Reading  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  by  Rev.  Emil  Hinder. 

“Oration,  ‘The  Relation  of  Good  Roads 
to  -Apple  Orchards,’  by  Wild  Bill  Eber- 
hard. 

"Closing  song,  ‘I’ll  Be  With  You 
When  We  Meet  Again,’  by  anybody  who 
has  l)een  able  to  stand  the  foregoing.” 

Much  of  the  paper  is  written  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein.  Hokah  is  a  Norwegian  com¬ 
munity  and  this  affords  Editor  Wheaton 
a  subject  for  much  good-natured  "kid¬ 
ding.”  At  present  he  is  expressing  what 
he  would  have  people  believe  to  be  grave 
concern  over  what  he  terms  is  a  move¬ 
ment  to  change  the  name  of  Houston 
County  to  Olson  County.  He  says  that 
the  move  is  sponsored  by  “Norviggens 
fallers,”  and  all  articles  on  the  subject 
are  in  the  Norwegian  dialect.  -An  ex¬ 
ample  follows: 

“Tu  Voom  et  may  Knosarn,  greetings 
— Ve  de  ondersine  komity  in  charge  dis 
har  laction  for  chench  nam  Houston 
Konty  tu  Olson  harbie  gifs  all  odder 
pipples  fair  varnings  ve  skol  hold  spashel 
laction  on  willage  of  Sheldon  de  1th  day 
Apreel  nineteen  tirty  1  &  ve  doan  vant 
nobody  suprised  needer  for  ve  means 
bissness,  ve  got  governor  now  vid  nam 
Olson  so  ve  coont  have  konty  nam  Hous¬ 
ton  no  more,  &  ve  also  goin  wote  on 
chanch  name  of  Jucatan  &  J  union  town¬ 
ships  coss  for  vy  dem  aint  no  kinda  nam 
for  Norviggens  fallers  to  say,  ve  skal 
lake  for  haven  names  chanch  to.” 

The  notices  and  all,  of  course,  are  just 
an  example  of  the  good-natured  fun 
Editor  Wheaton  indulges  in  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  national  and  local  figures,  par¬ 
ties,  communities  and  projects.  Hokah 
is  located  near  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and 
Editor  Wheaton  never  misses  a  chance 
to  “guy”  the  residents  of  the  larger 
neighboring  city. 

The  Hokah  Chief  never  “straddles”  on 
an  important  issue,  but  takes  a  decided 
stand  for  or  against  it.  A  number  of 
short  paragraphs  on  the  front  page  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  public  what  these  stands 
are  and  why. 


WANT  MILL  OPENED 

Sponsored  by  the  Fort  William  branch 
of  the  Papermakers’  Union,  a  petition 
carrying  the  names  of  2,.t00  residents  of 
that  city,  has  been  sent  to  Premier  Henry 
of  Ontario,  asking  him  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  obtain  reopening  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company’s  mill, 
or,  in  default,  to  cancel  all  the  limits  held 
by  the  company  in  the  'Thunder  Bay  dis¬ 
trict. 


FEATURED  IN  DUTCH  TREAT  SHOW 


Left  to  right — Mare  Connelly,  author  of  “Green  Pastures”  and  other  plays, 
Frank  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the  New  York  W' arid  and  now  with  The  New 
Yorker,  and  Russel  Crouse,  New  York  Evening  Post  columnist,  photographed 
during  rehearsals  for  annual  revue  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Cluh,  held  recently  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Mr,  Connelly  played  the  part  of  a  guest  in  an 
old  English  castle,  while  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Crouse  were  ghosts. 
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INTERTYPE  IS  CUTTING 
GOUDY  BOLD 
and  Gaudy  Bold  Italic 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  to  cut  the 
most  attractive  and  useful  type  faces 
Intertype  Corporation  has  arranged, 
by  special  permission  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  to  cut  the 
Goudy  Bold  and  Goudy  Bold  Italic* 

• .  Immediate  orders  are  solicited  so  that  the  various  point  sizes  may  be 
cut  in  the  order  of  public  preference*  *  These  faces  will  be  available  on  the 
famous  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  that  Drop  Straight,  Last  Long, 
Cost  No  More  and  Run  Smoothly  on  Other  Line  Composing  Machines. 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago:  New  Orleans;  San  Francisco; 
Los  Angeles;  Boston;Toronto,  Canada; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  through- 
out  the  World. 
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FACTORS  BEHIND  THE  NEWSPRINT  MARKET 


Price  of  Pulp  wood  Has  Dropped  Markedly  With  Mills  Curtailing  Woods  Operations  to  Buy  from 
Farmers — Drain  on  Spruce  Has  Noticeably  Decreased  in  Recent  Years 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


Pulp  WOOD  is  way  down  in  price 
and  is  slated  to  go  lower.  Supply  is 
almndant  and  new  supplies  are  being  de¬ 
veloped.  This  question  of  pulpwood  is 
and  always  has  been  the  vital  and  con¬ 
trolling  one  in  the  entire  paper  industry. 
The  past  year  has  again  shown  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  kept 
from  operating  freely  and  controlling  the 
price  of  this  commodity. 

Newsprint  prices  can  be  and  usually 
are  a  matter  of  periodic  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  buyers  and  sellers.  This 
periodic  stabilizing  of  prices  apparently 
has  virtues  enough  to  warrant  the 
method. 

The  Woodlands  Managers  of  Americas 
paper  industries  recently  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  big  facts  and  the  new  facts 
about  pulpwood  and  frankly  discussed 
them.  Some  of  these  are  of  value  to  the 
newsprint  buyer  and  will  be  shown  in 
this  article. 

Canada,  of  course,  is  the  present  large 
factor  in  our  supply.  Her  exportable 
wood  is  our  present  foundation  for  much 
of  the  U.  S.  newsprint  manufacture. 
This  exportable  wood  is  privately  owned 
and  amounts  to  17  per  cent  of  the  stand. 
Kighty-three  per  cent  is  crown  lands  and 
non-exportable  in  raw  state.  This  pri¬ 
vately  owned  17  per  cent  had  a  stand  of 
93,(KK).0(X)  cords  in  1924.  Since  that  date 
10.(XX).0(X)  cords  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  3,000,000  cords  cut 
and  sold  to  Canadian  mills.  This  leaves 
80,0(X),000  cords  exportable. 

Current  economic  conditions  have  in¬ 
duced  the  homesteaders  to  cut  and  sell  at 
low  and  lower  prices.  These  farmers 
need  the  cash.  They  are  accepting  less 
than  half  the  price  they  got  ten  years 
ago.  Prices  of  $7.50  per  cord  delivered 
at  the  mills  are  current.  The  farmers' 
price  is  $4.50  per  cord  delivered  at  rails 
and  $3  will  still  bring  the  farmers’  wood 
to  market  according  to  those  who  know. 
A  price  of  $5.50  delivered  to  the  mills  is 
expected.  .\  recent  Ixma  fide  offer  of 
$7.50  at  the  mills  included  a  3(X)-mile 
vessel  haul. 

Farmers  operating  at  their  own  costs 
have  reduced  the  operations  of  the  larger 
owners  of  private  tioil)erlands.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  supply  is  now  farmer 
furnishcxl. 

Larger  operators,  who  are  often  con¬ 
tractors  to  handle  the  farmers’  stumpage, 
are  now  paying  $28  per  month  for  woods¬ 
men  instead  of  the  recent  $40  rate.  They 
can  still  contract  and  handle  farmer 
stumpage  while  the  price  holds  above 
$6  per  cord  at  mills. 

May  economies  have  developed.  Me¬ 
chanical  handling  has  increased  not  only 
in  the  woods  but  also  at  the  mills  in 
cordwood  operations  and  an  accumulated 
one  dollar  is  being  saved.  Hauling  costs 
are  lower  and  a  40  mile  haul  by  motor 
truck  on  county  highways  at  $2.50  per 
cord  now  rules.  No  team  hauling  could 
meet  this  low  cost. 

Mill  owners  are  reducing  their  owm 
woods  operations  and  buying  the  farmers’ 
wood  freely  to  conserve  their  own  timber 
and  because  farm  wood  is  cheaper.  It 
is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reduce  exportation  of 
raw  wood  and  it  can  be  assumed  that 
Canadian  mills  are  not  keen  to  help  sup¬ 
ply  wood  to  U.  S.  mills. 

Entries  of  homesteads  on  woodlands 
are  now  being  much  reduced.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  branches  of  the  Government 
find  that  the  lands  cut  over  are  not  being 
farmed  and  not  even  being  cleared  and 
that  slash  fire  hazard  is  growing.  There¬ 
fore  entries  are  now  being  confined  to 
the  townships  already  partly  home¬ 
steaded.  and,  so,  any  large  extension  of 
entry  and  increase  of  exportable  wood  is 
not  expected. 

Embargo  on  export  of  wood  is  not 
looked  for.  This  possibility  has  existed 
for  40  years.  In  recent  years  legislation 
has  been  pased  to  enable  emiargo  by 
simple  issuance  of  “Orders  in  Council’’ 
by  provinces.  But  no  government  has 


yet  seen  fit  to  issue  the  orders.  The 
latest  flare-up  for  embargo  has  been 
finally  and  effectually  killed  by  our  im¬ 
port  of  Russian  pulpwood. 

On  the  United  States  side  of  the  line 
the  farm  wood  lot  has  assumed  similar 
importance  in  wood  supply.  Wood  re¬ 
serves  have  been  drawn  on  for  the  needed 
cash.  An  increase  in  the  farmers’  in¬ 
terest  in  his  wood  lot  and  his  respect 
for  it  augurs  much  for  the  future.  These 
lands  are  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
land  and  timber  resource  of  the  paper 
mill  areas. 

Turning  directly  to  Russia  we  are 
told  by  the  Amtorg  representative  that 
they  began  their  interest  in  1928  and 
early  in  1929  brought  in  80  cords  for 
three  mills  to  test.  Orders  for  three 
cargoes  of  3,.500  cords  each  were  de¬ 
livered  in  1929  and  contracts  for  300,000 
cords  for  1930  dilevery  were  obtained. 
Of  this  amount  240,000  cords  were 
actually  delivered. 

The  quality  of  wood  is  admittedly  high. 
It  is  nearly  100  per  cent  spruce  and  is 
small  and  even  run,  is  fresh  wcxmI  and 
well  peeled  and  trimmed  smooth.  The 
cord  is  full  measure  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  net  price  F.O.If.  Archangel  of  $9.50 
l>er  cord  is  an  actual  premium  price  of 
one  dollar  willingly  paid  by  the  buyer 
on  account  of  quality  and  results. 

The  pulpwood  export  conditions  of 
European  countries  can  l)e  readily  seen 
from  the  following  table.  Russia’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  changes 
shown  in  the  years. 

C'OKI>S  OF  Pl  LPW'OOD  EXPORTF.I) 

Poland 


19I.t  . 

1913  .  400,000 

1925  .  495.000 

192(>  .  X04.0O0 

1927  .  911,000 

1928  .  8.12.000 

1929  .  800.000 

19.10  .  480,000 


Russia  has  steadily  increased  exports 
and  taken  up  the  slack  that  shows  in  the 
other  countries.  All  European  countries 
can  now  export  3,200,000  cords.  We  re¬ 
ceived  about  eight  per  cent  of  this  ex¬ 
ported  wood  in  1930.  Russia  can  supply 
us  more  if  import  regulations  permit. 

The  increase  in  available  supply  of 
l>oth  the  wood  and  the  pulps  including 
the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries 


Sweden  and  Norway  has  led  to  Great 
Britain  developing  some  newsprint  mills 
and  thereby  taking  herself  out  of  the 
market  for  Canadian  newsprint  for 
150,000  tons  per  year. 

These  foregoing  items  have  dealt  with 
the  supply  and  market  conditions  in 
spruce  wood.  The  competition  to  sell_ 
spruce  wood  is  notably  keen.  But  now' 
we  need  to  examine  the  other  forms  of 
competition  that  are  entering  for  spruce 
is  no  longer  the  supreme  item  that  it  was 
in  1920.  Ten  years  ago  we  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  time  when  other  woods  might 
reduce  the  drain  on  spruce  and  conserve 
the  supply.  Much  has  happened  and 
even  much  more  may  happen  to  give  this 
hoped  for  result. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  grown  in  pulp¬ 
wood  operations.  We  also  looked  hope¬ 
fully  to  this  region  ten  years  ago.  Now 
it  is  coming  to  the  bat  nicely.  Sawmill 
waste  was  the  first  line  of  use.  This 
reached  a  peak  in  1930  although  the  price 
did  rise  steadily  from  the  $2  low  up  to 
a  $4.50  price  per  cord  at  mills.  These 
rising  prices  and  the  very  low  scale  of 
sawmill  operations,  said  to  be  but  50 
per  cent  of  normal  has  led  to  use  of  saw- 
logs  cut  down  to  pulpwood  billets  and 
their  use  at  $10  per  cord  at  mills  with 
much  satisfaction  reported.  A  further 
active  development  is  the  use  of  the  trees 
under  12  inches  or  non-sawmill  stuff.  A 
tested  acre  showed  35  cords  of  the  non¬ 
saw,  pulpwo<id  species  available  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  125  cords  of  real  saw  timber. 
This  wood  peeled  and  delivered  at  mills 
has  taken  a  price  of  $8  and  yielded  the 


Finland 

Czechoslovakia 

Russia 

219,780 

739,000 

589,600 

770,200 

112.500 

734,000 

726,000 

710.000 

308,000 

653,000 

227,000 

.  .  1,730.000 

$10  price  to  the  sawed  billets.  Loggers 
are  beginning  to  work  out  this  small 
stuff  for  pulpwood  and  a  vast  supply  of 
pulpwood  is  now  recognized  as  profitable 
by  them.  Logging  of  saw  timber  is  lx;ne- 
fited  and  this  ft)rmer  wasted  timl)er  and 
creator  of  fire  hazard  is  going  toward 
the  pulp  mills.  This  again  is  a  long 
desired  and  very  hopeful  development. 
It  should  be  especially  noted  that  none  of 


these  timbers  are  the  eastern  spruces  or 
hemlocks.  The  addition  of  these  west¬ 
ern  woods  is  a  big  resource.  Paper 
mills  have  increased  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Pulp  is  being  shipped  east  and  an  eastern 
paper  mill  has  sent  its  pulp  machinery 
west  and  now  ships  its  pulp  to  its  eastern 
mill. 

A  still  further  relief  from  the  drain 
on  spruce  has  started  well  by  the  shift  to 
other  species  for  making  sulphite  pulp. 
In  the  Lake  States  area  the  hemlock  use 
has  increased  and  the  jack  pines  are 
being  well  tested.  Technical  progress, 
fostered  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory,  is  increasing.  More  is  expected. 
The  jack  pines  alone  form  a  very  large 
supply  of  available  wood. 

The  south  offers  a  still  more  marked 
avenue  of  relief  of  spruce  drain  by  the 
rapidly  growing  use  of  southern  pines. 
The  sulphate  process  paper  industry  has 
had  great  growth  in  the  south  especially. 
Two  distinct  lines  of  relief  of  drain  on 
spruce  are  evident.  Strength  of  these 
kraft  papers  is  a  main  feature.  Lacking 
the  development  of  southern  kraft  we 
would  have  seen  a  large  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  spruce  in  both  forms,  namely 
as  sulphites  and  as  sulphate  pulp  papers. 
-  Utilization  of  the  pines  has  eliminated 
this  drain  and  has  also  increased  the 
total  paper  production  above  what  it 
might  have  been.  Keen  competition  has 
developed  new  market  outlets. 

Southern  pulpwood  consumption  has 
grown  from  392.000  cords  in  1920  to 
l,05b.<KK)  cords  in  1928  and  all  home 
grown  wood.  The  total  and  ultimate  re¬ 
sources  of  the  southern  lands  for  pulp- 
wockI  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of 
recent  years.  Growing  seven  times 
faster  than  northern  spruce,  these  south¬ 
ern  trees  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  effect  of  reduced  drain  on  spruce 
is  indicated  in  the  total  spruce  wood  fig¬ 
ures.  In  1920  when  we  made  7,334,000 
tons  of  paper  we  used  3,490,000  cords  of 
spruce,  or  56  per  cent.  In  1928  when 
we  made  10,403,(XX)  tons  we  used  but 
3,0^)0,000  cords  of  spruce. 

A  final  item  for  satisfaction  is  found 
in  our  own  self-sufficiency  factor.  We 
reached  bottom  in  1928  in  self  supply  of 
wood  and  the  turn  upward  then  began. 
It  continues  encouragingly.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  extension  in  pulping 
other  species  has  helped  us  much. 

These  underlying  factors,  of  course, 
really  control  the  entire  paner  industry- 
situation.  These  items  named  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  present  business 
situation  in  paper. 

Other  paper  prices  have  been  forced  by- 
competition  to  range  downward  to  mir- 
kets.  Newsprint  has  held  up  to  a  price 
more  strongly  and  evenly  although  the 
per  cent  of  operation  is  less.  We  hold 
only  to  the  facts  and  offer  no  propa¬ 
ganda  or  argument  on  the  facts.  The 
commodity  prices  deserve  notice  here. 
We  take  the  years  1914,  1920  and  1929. 
The  prices  of  1914  are  taken  as  figure  1 
and  the  other  years  ratioed  to  them. 
The  “All  commoditv-~index’’  runs  1-  2.83 
in  1914-1920  and  1.37  in  1929.  “All 
Paper  &  Pulp’’  runs  1-3.12  and  1.51. 
New-sprint  runs  1-3.50  and  1.55.  We  find 
.  that  the  components  of  new  sprint  “Me¬ 
chanical  Pulp’’  runs  1-5.15  and  1.33  and 
“Sulphite  Bleached  1-3.04  and  1.12. 

The  current  and  noteworthy  news  that 
Premier  Taschereau  has  admitted  that 
$50  is  a  fair  price  for  newsprint;  the 
current  low-  schedule  of  newsprint  mill 
operations  and  the  many  other  items  that 
l)ear  directly  on  the  new-sprint  situatipn 
are  well  known  by-  all. 


PLAN  WISCONSIN  TRIP 

Owners  of  20  Missouri  new-spapeK. 
members  of  the  Missouri  Associate 
Dailies,  w-ill  spend  a  week’s  outing  tn 
Wisconsin  in  Tulv,  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  April  13  at  Kansas  City.  _C. 
E.  Watkins  of  the  Chillicothe  ConsUtth 
tion  is  president  and  L.  M.  White  of  the 
Mexico  Ledger  is  secretary. 


GALLICO  AND  WARD  TALK  IT  OVER 


Paul  Callico,  sports  editor.  New  York  Daily  News  (left),  and  Arch  Ward, 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  editor,  photographed  in  the  Tribune  sports  depart¬ 
ment  before  the  inter-city  Golden  Cloves  contest  in  the  Chicago  Stadium, 

April  2 
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Good  Typography 
Makes  More  Money 


For  Your  Advertisers 

by  enhancing  the  selling  power 
of  their  advertisements.  Atten¬ 
tion-attracting,  clear-cut,  legible 
typography,  using  type  faces 
appropriate  to  the  text  matter 
and  in  harmony  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  used,  will  sell  more  of 
the  commodities  advertised  by 
the  buyers  of  the  space  you  sell. 
With  good  typography  a  con¬ 
stant  product  of  your  compos¬ 
ing-room  you  can  dominate  your 
local  display  advertising  field. 


oAnd 

Builds  Linage  for  You 

By  adding  to  the  results-value 
of  your  display  advertising  col- 
ums  you  will  inevitably  increase 
the  linage  used  by  your  adver¬ 
tisers.  More  linage  means  more 
income  for  you.  The  very  best 
typography  is  combined  with 
the  fastest  production  and  low¬ 
est  cost  when  produced  by  the 
Monotype  System  of  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Non-Distribution. 


New  Monotype  Junior  Material  Maker  —  Makes  Leads,  Slugs,  and  Rules  in  all  sizes 
from  2  to  12  point.  Sells  completely  equipped  for  $1450.00.  Write  for  descriptive  folder 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


Monotype  Building 


Twenty-fourth  at  Locust 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Set  in  Monotype  Goudy  Bold  Series— Text  Matter  CompoMd  on  the  Monotype  Typesetting  Machine. 
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An  Achievement  of  General  Electric  Engineering 


The  beaut^ul  new  home  of  The  New  York  Times  in  Brooklyn 

VARIABLE-VOLTAGE  CONTROL 
OF  HIGH-SPEED  PRESSES 

In  the  Brooklyn  Plant  of 

Sljfje  J|0rk 


For  the  high-speed  Wood  newspaper  presses 
in  the  beautiful,  model  Brooklyn  plant  of 
The  New  York  Times,  General  Electric  has  de¬ 
signed  and  built  an  entirely  new  type  of  drive. 

See  this  outstanding  electric  drive  while  you 
are  at  the  Convention.  Investigate  the  remark¬ 
able  flexibility  of  the  system;  its  unusually 
wide  range  of  press-speed  control;  its 
smooth  acceleration  and  deceleration;  its  high 


operating  economy  over  the  entire  speed  range. 

And  as  you  investigate  this  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  newspaper  industry,  remember 
that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  G-E 
equipment  has  been  designed  and  built  for 
every  power  requirement,  until  to-day  General 
Electric  stands  ready  to  electrify  any  size 
of  plant — anywhere — with  dependable,  modern 
electric  equipment. 


GENERAL 


237-W 

ELECTRIC 


G-E  200-bp.  double-motor  variable-voltage 
drive,  one  if  five  similar  units 


Close-up,  G-E  full  automatic  con¬ 
trol  for  variable-voltage  system 


Five  G-E  synchronous  motor-generator  sets 
with  complete  automatic  control  equipment 


AND 


engineering 


SERVICE 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


An  Achievement  of  General  Electric  Engineering 


One  of  the  three  rows  of  12-unit  super-production  Hoe  presses  operated  hy  G-E 
2O0-hp.t  double-motor,  a-c.  drive,  installed  in  the  plant  of 'How  York  American  and 
New  York  Evening  Journal 


iZ  POWERFUL,  DOUBLE-MOTOR,  A-C.  DRIVES 
FOR  HOE  SUPER-PRODUCTION  PRESSES  OF 


meat:  a  full  automatic  a-c.  controller  without  sliding 
contacts.  To-day  in  the  modern  pressroom  of  this  plant, 
press  drives  are  operated  direct  from  alternating-current 
without  any  conversion  equipment  whatsoever.  Presses 
are  geared  for  an  output  of  50,000  papers  per  hour. 

While  at  the  Convention,  see  these  powerful  equip¬ 
ments  in  operation.  Ask  any  G-E  representative  for  a 
copy  of  GEA-1400,  giving  complete  information. 


IRECTLY  beneath  the  new 


high-speed  super-pro- 
LJ  duction  presses  of  New  York  American  and 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  there  are  operating  12  G-E 
200-hp.,  double-motor,  alternating-current,  press  drives 
—  a  total  of  2400  hp.  —  the  most  powerful  line-up  of 
newspaper  drives  anywhere! 

General  Electric  pioneered  these  super-drives  in  1930 
and  with  them  came  another  important  G-E  develop-  v 


New,  full-automatic,  4-nsotor,  printing-press  control  panel  similar  to  type  installed  in 
plant  of  New  York  American  and  New  York  Evening  Journal 


G-E  200-hp.,  double-motor,  a-c.  drive 


■ 

r - w-r  'i 

TrfT>'  fir  1 
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Advertising  Agencies 

GINGER  ALE  RRMS  TILT 
IN  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Clicquot  Club  Follow*  Canada  Dry  Ad> 
TcrtUinc  Girinc  “The  Facts 
About  Price  and 
Quality" 

A  ginger  ale  battle  was  this  week’s 
chapter  in  the  advertising  controversies 
that  have  been  growing  more  noticeable 
in  recent  months.  Following  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising,  announcing  lowered  prices  for 
Canada  Dry  ginger  ale,  the  Clicquot 
Club  Company  took  newspaper  space  to 
say:  “Here  are  the  facts  about  ginger 
ale  price  and  quality :  Most  nationally 
known  ginger  ales  come  in  smaller-than- 
pint  bottles,  labeled  as  containing  12 
ounces.  Clicquot  Club  Pale  Dry  and 
Oicquot  Oub  Golden  are  always  packed 
in  full-measure,  full-pint  bottles  contain¬ 
ing  16  ounces.  At  14c,  15c,  or  16c  or 
whatever  price  you  pay  for  a  bottle  of 
ginger  ale,  look  at  the  label  and  see  if 
you  are  getting  a  full  16  ounces  or  12.” 
Observers  assumed  the  copy  to  be 
a  direct  reply  to  the  Canada  Dry 
advertising. 

The  incident  followed  a  printed  ex¬ 
change  between  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  and  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  Firestone  copy  had  drawn  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Firestone  tires  and  “mail 
order”  tires,  to  show  that  the  latter  were 
fractionally  smaller,  contained  less  rub¬ 
ber,  and  were  built  in  fewer  plies. 
.Mthough  no  names  were  mentioned, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  replied  with 
advertisements  headed,  “An  open  letter 
to  Harvey  S.  Firestone,”  and  asking 
“Whose  ‘mail  order’  tire  are  you  talking 
about  ?”  The  copy  added  that  since  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  is  “the  oldest  mail  order 
house  in  America.”  many  readers  might 
think  the  term  “mail  order”  referred  to 
Montgomery  Ward. 

The  mail  order  house  announced  that 
it  had  filed  a  complaint  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 


Southeastern  Agencies  Merge 

The  Southeastern  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  as  a  merger  of 
Praigg-Advertising,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
with  the  Bennett-Williams  Company, 
Inc.,  of  High  Point,  N.  C.  Full  service 
will  be  given  to  advertisers  from  both 
offices,  but  management,  accounting  and 
clerical  work  will  be  centered  at  Jackson¬ 
ville.  More  than  40  accounts  are  handled, 
including  the  .\tlantic  Coast  Line  Rail¬ 
road.  the  Florida  Times-Union,  .several 
Florida  communities,  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Company,  and  the  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Officers  of  the  new 
agency  arc:  President.  Noble  T.  Praigg ; 
vice-president,  J.  L.  Williams ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  H.  C.  Bennett. 


Agency  Men  To  New  York  Office 

Robert  S.  Feeley,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  art ;  Ralph  Richmond,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  copy,  and  Ray 
Ladue,  production  manager,  of  Barlow, 
Feeley  &  Richmond,  Inc.,  Syracuse  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  have  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  the  agency,  which  now 
occupies  quarters  in  the  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing.  Adlai  S.  Hardin,  vice-president, 
continues  as  New  York  manager.  E.  S. 
Barlow,  president,  and  A.  J.  Schied,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  remain  at  the 
Syracuse  office. 


Armes  To  Direct  Production 

H.  Lyman  .\rmes  has  l>een  made  a 
vice-president  of  Dorrance,  Kenyon  & 
Co.,  Boston  advertising  agents.  Rod- 
man  Caterson  has  been  transferred  from 
the  mechanical  department  staff  of  Dor¬ 
rance.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
will  serve  under  Mr.  Armes  in  charge  of 
mechanical  production  and  traffic. 

New  Account  To  Redfield-Coupe 

The  Malted  Cereals  Company  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  makers  of  Malt  Breakfast 
Food,  have  placed  their  account  with 
Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
li  .By  C.  P.  McDonald— _ 


William  K.  Ziegfeld 

pRACE  &  HOLLIDAY,  Detroit  ad- 
vertising  agency,  maintains  branches 
in  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  “Com¬ 
muting”  between  them  and  also  yeoman- 
ing  as  vice-president,  a  member  of  the 
plan  board,  and  copy  chief,  William  K. 
Ziegfeld  finds  little  time  for  his  pet 
recreations — shooting  and  bridge. 

His  greatest  experience  was  a  16-week 
adventure  with  a  motion  picture  camera 
in  Russia  and  Sibera  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Soviet  Government  back  in  1922, 
before  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  sit  at  the  same  table. 

The  following  year  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University.  Then  he  got  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  short  while.  Once  he  managed  the 
Life  Newspaper  yndicate  Service  and 
also  worked  for  Time. 

While  in  newspaper  syndicate  work, 
he  received  his  most  valuable  training  in 
advertising  copywriting  judgment.  It 
was  unanimously  conceded  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate  office  that  they  had  a  feature  that 
any  astute  editor  would  grab  and  be 
grateful  for.  Roadmen,  fortified  with 
advance  publicity  and  proofs,  swooped 
down  upon  the  editors.  What  reaction 
all  along  the  line!  Not  a  single  editor 
who  didn’t  pronounce  the  feature  a  genu¬ 
ine  wow,  a  top  card  and  chuckle  and 
roar  with  laughter.  But - 

.Mong  came  the  contract  and  fountain 
pen  moment.  “Wait,  man !”  then  cried 
the  editor,  his  laughter  fading.  “You 
don’t  imagine  we  could  run  that  in  our 
paper,  do  you?”  “Why  not?”  quavered 
the  roadman,  his  hopes  drooping.  “Be¬ 
cause - well,  l)ecause  it’s  too  clei'er!" 

concluded  the  editor. 

It  was  five  years  ago  when  Ziegfeld 
went  with  Grace  &  Holliday.  He’s  now 
proving  the  company’s  creed.  “The  science 
of  advertising  is  the  coordination  of  its 
tools,”  writing  copy  for  the  Continental 
Motors  Corporation ;  General  Gas  Light 
Company ;  Hart  Brand  Canned  Foods ; 
Detroit  Savings  Bank ;  a  half-dozen  air¬ 
planes — Buhl,  Bird,  Aeromarine  Klemm, 
et  al. 

Still  a  youngster — 30,  unmarried.  .\n 
occasional  contributor  to  magazines  and 
author  of  half  a  dozen  one-act  plays, 
which  have  been  variously  produced. 


S.  W.  Foran  Joins  Dallas  Agency 

Stanley  W.  Foran,  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  H.  &  J.  Stevens  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  advertising  agency,  and  more 
recently  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
manager  for  the  Bennett  Pumps  Corpo¬ 
ration-Service  Station  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany.  has  joined  the  organization  of  the 
Johnston  Advertising  Company.  Dallas, 
Tex.  He  will  specialize  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsel.  He  began  his  advertising 
career  with  the  old  Curtis  Advertising 
Company  of  Detroit,  and  followed  this 
with  sales  promotion  work  for  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  and  advertising 
work  with  the  Scripps-Booth  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Michigan.  ,\fter  wartime  service 
as  a  pursuit  pilot,  he  joined  the  Brearley- 
Harnilton  advertising  agency  of  Grand 
Rapids,  becoming  a  partner.  Later  he 
joined  the  Stevens  agency. 


PREPARING  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE 

The  advertisng  account  of  the  Charles 
Karr  Company  and  the  Master  Bedding 
Makers  of  America,  of  Holland,  Mich., 
has  been  placed  with  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  Chicago  office.  The  company  is  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bedding 
material  in  this  country  and  its  principal 
product  is  marketed  under  the  trade  name 
of  “Spring  Air”  mattress.  The  comply 
is  using  trade  papers  and  is  conducting 
test  campaigns  in  newspapers.  A  full 
newspaper  campaign  is  to  be  started  in 
the  fall.  The  “Spring  Air”  mattress  is 
now  going  into  the  consumer  market.  In 
the  past,  the  company  has  specialized  by 
selling  to  institutions,  especially  hospitals 
and  hotels. 


Stroock  Account  With  Hicks 

The  Stroock  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc.,  a  newly-organized  subsidiary  of  S. 
Stroock  &  Co.,  Inc.  makers  of  Stroock’s 
Camel  Hair,  Llama  and  Cashmere  cloths, 
has  appointed  the  Hicks  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
counsel.  Francis  Marquis,  vice-president 
of  the  agency,  will  be  the  account  execu¬ 
tive.  The  Stroock  Company  will  special¬ 
ize  in  the  production  of  women’s  and 
misses’  coats. 


Chicsifo  Agency  Appointed 

Collins-Martin  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 
sales  agents  for  Climax  Roller-Washer 
for  printers  and  the  Sague  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine,  has  placed  its  account 
with  George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Trade  journals  and 
direcet  mail  are  to  be  used  for  the  washer 
and  national  and  business  publications 
and  direct  mail  will  l)e  used  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  machine. 


$10,000  Prise  Contest 

The  Free  Wheeling  Patents  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  holder  of  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  free  wheeling  with 
positive  gear  control,  is  using  newspaper 
space  to  advertise  its  nation-wide  $10,000 
slogan  contest  which  closes  at  midnight 
April  30.  A  total  of  1,072  cash  prizes 
will  be  awarded.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  is  one  of  the  three  judges. 


Bevernge  Concern  Names  Agency 

The  S.  Conover  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mt.  Zircon  Spring  Water 
Company,  Rumford,  Me.,  dealers  in  gin¬ 
ger  ale.  spring  water,  and  other  bever¬ 
ages.  Newspapers,  radio  and  direct  mail 
will  be  u.sed. 


Alaska  Freezer  To  Hoyt 

The  .Maska  Freezer  Company,  of  Win- 
chendon.  Mass.,  has  re-appointed  the 
Charles  \\'.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  .Maska  Freezer  and 
Townsend  Oil  Burners  for  Kitchen 
Rranges. 


Gets  Packer  Account 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Boston  agency,  has 
been  apnointed  to  direct  the  account  of 
V\'.  A.  Ray,  packer. 


The  Idaho  Panhandle 
Is  a  Rich  Market 

The 

Coeur  d'Alene 

PRESS 

is  the  only  medium  that  ran  surcessfully 
and  completely  blanket  this  territory. 
Press  advertisers  are  buying  results. 
Experiments  are  costly — the  press  is  a 
proven  medium. 

A  SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  *  RUTHMAN 

Xational  Ifepresentatires 


BOUCHERON  PROMOTED 

Pierre  Boucheron,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  later  in  charge  of 
the  Atlanta  district  office  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Company,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  latter  company.  He  has 
been  in  the  radio  field  since  1912,  when 
he  began  as  ship  radio  operator.  E.  A. 
Nicholas  has  been  named  general  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  all  fields  except 
foreign,  succeeding  H.  C.  Grubbs,  re¬ 
sign^.  Ernest  H.  Vogel,  after  holding 
several  advertising  and  sales  posts,  has 
been  named  manager  of  domestic  sales. 
William  E.  Arnold,  formerly  with  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  was  made  mana¬ 
ger  of  record  sales.  These  and  other 
appointments  are  announced  as  part  of  a 
reorganization  consolidating  the  Victor 
and  RCA  Radiola  divisions  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Company. 


Parco  Plan  To  Porter 

John  A.  Parker  Company,  Boston  in¬ 
vestment  firm,  has  appointed  the  Porter 
Corporation,  of  that  city  to  direct  its 
advertising  account.  The  Parker  Com¬ 
pany  will  advertise  the  Parco  Plan,  a 
plan  of  monthly  investments  in  an  in¬ 
vestment  trust. 


Clothing  Account  To  B.,  B.,  D.  &  0. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  have  appointed 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc., 
as  their  advertising  agents.  The  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  _  has  also 
appointed  this  agency  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising. 


C.  E.  Kennison  Opens  Agency 

Conrad  E.  Kennison  of  Winthrop, 
Mass.,  has  opened  an  advertising  agency 
in  Augusta,  Me.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Conrad  Kennison  Company.  He  has 
had  four  years’  experience  with  a  well 
known  Boston  agency. 


Only  10  ether  cities  •  have  m  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulatioa  a*  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Oner  SSOfiOO  Dotty 


*  New  York,  Boetoa,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltiniore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Dea  Moines. 


ADVERTISERS  who  under¬ 
stand  the  state  realize  that 
Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a 
group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  business, 
newspapers  in  each  of  these 
twenty-six  commercial  centers 
are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
aniM  Tribune 
Boone  Newi-Repub 
Ucsn 


Burllnitton  Octette 
BurUnstm  Hcwk-Ei^r 
CanoU  peilz  Hertld 
Cedar  BSPide  Oaiette 
e  RebubUcan 
Oenterrllle  lowesian 
e  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
Onunell  Bluffs  Non- 
pareU 

Creeton  News-Adrer- 
tlser 

Dareoixirt  Democrat 
A  Leader 
Darenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telecraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Port  Dodse  Meeaen- 
ser  A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  Cltj  Proa*  Clt- 
lien 

Keokuk  Oates  Cltr 
Marshalltown  Tlmes- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oatette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Dally  Bes- 
later 

Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waahlnfton  Journal 
Waterloo  Erenlns 
Courier 
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This  Perfected-Type 

RUBBER  ROLLER 

HAS 

Eight  Definite  Advantages 

A  roller  that  can  eliminate  delays,  trouble  and  extra  work  will 
simplify  the  work  of  the  pressroom  crew,  speed  up  production,  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  work  and  increase  profits  at  the  same  time 
reducing  overhead  costs.  One  way  of  accomplishing  these  results  is 
through  the  use  of  ‘‘U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers  which 
offer  the  eight  distinct  advantages  listed  at  the  left. 

Tried  and  Proved  in  Aetnai  Service 

Endorsed  by  Experienced  Pressmen 
Thronghont  the  Conntry 

The  dependability  and  long  life  of  “U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers 
are  definitely  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  pressrooms  of  newspapers, 
lithographers  and  printers  throughout  the  country. 

In  strenuous  service  these  rollers  do  not  melt  under  the  heat  generated  by 
friction,  nor  does  swelling  or  contracting  caused  by  weather  changes  affect 
their  efficiency.  With  “U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers,  heat  and  cold 
will  have  no  effect.  Excellent  printing  results  can  be  produced  in  the  heat  of 
summer  as  well  as  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter.  Changing  or  adjusting 
the  rollers  is  rarely  necessary,  and  cleaning  is  an  infrequent  operation. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  translate  this  time  and  labor 
saving  into  terms  of  greater  production  and  decreased  overhead.  Capitalize 
on  the  experience  of  others. 

Send  for  the  Booklet,  ** Eight  Ways  to  Better  Printing  Results’^ 

Our  representatives  will  be  registerefl  at  the  convention 

ROYAL  RUBBER  PRINTING  ROLLERS 

Weather  proof.  Trouble-free  and  Guaranteed 

made  by 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

1  Market  Street  Passaic,  N.  J. 


1,  “U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  Print¬ 
ing  Rollers  are  not  affected 
by  temperature  or  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes. 

2,  Roller  adjustments  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

3,  They  furnish  better  ink  dis¬ 
tribution. 

4,  They  are  uniform  in  density 
and  diameter. 

5,  They  will  withstand  rougher 
handling. 

Will  not  accumulate  dirt. 

T.  When  necessary,  rollers  can 
be  easily  reground. 

8.  Long,  uninterrupted  service. 


Direct  Branches  in  all  principal  cities 
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AD-VENTURES 

B7  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  FIVE-NEWSPAPER  advertising 
campaign  to  emphasize  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  newspaper  space  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Each  of  the  newspapers  carries 
full-page  advertisements  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  from  each  of  the  other  papers  in  the 
group.  Copy  describes  the  advantages 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  particular  merits  of  die  news¬ 
paper  which  signs  the  advertisement. 

The  Sweeney  &  James  Company, 
Cleveland  advertising  agency,  organized 
the  campai^.  “When  a  business  man 
picks  up  his  local  newspaper  and  finds 
an  advertisement  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sponsored  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  newspaper,  he  is  not  apt 
to  be  especially  impressed,”  says  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  campaign  by  the  agency. 
“Yet  when  the  message  comes  to  him 
over  the  signatures  of  leading  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  message  b^omes  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  If  he  sms  the  leading 
newspapers  in  large  cities  using  paid 
space  to  sell  him  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  he  is  forced  to  give 
more  thought  to  the  subject  than  if  the 
appeal  came  strictly  from  the  local 


A  N  advertising  campaign  making  ex- 
tensive  use  of  newspaper  space  is  to 
begin  in  June  as  part  of  an  attempt  by 
the  Grace  Line  to  popularize  tourist 
travel  to  Central  and  South  America 
and  through  the  Panama  Canal  between 
the  east  coast  and  California.  The  cam¬ 
paign  involves  an  increase  of  75  per  cent 
in  the  line’s  national  advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

Appointment  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
to  control  a  three-year  newspaper  and 
magazine  campaign  for  the  company,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Daulton  Mann, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Grace 
Line.  The  announcement  recalled  the 
fact  that  Frank  Presbrey,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  agency,  had  originated 
the  steamship  cruise  idea  in  1898,  per¬ 
suading  the  Hamburg-American  line  to 
send  a  steamer  on  a  26-day  tour  to  the 
West  Indies. 

*  *  * 

"DERMUDA  Trade  Development 
Board,  which  formerly  advertised 
only  during  the  fall,  began  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  Eastern  cities  this  week  to 
stimulate  summer  travel  to  the  island. 
Copy  is  336  lines.  Color  nages  in  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  used  ever-  month  in  the 
year.  It  is  thought  the  new  policy  will 
level  the  seasonal  peaks  and  valleys  in 
the  travel  curve.  Visitors  in  1930  reached 
the  record  figure  of  45,000  exclusive  of 
cruise  passengers,  and  1931  is  reported  to 
be  running  head  of  1930  thus  far. 

James  Albert  Wales,  president  of 
Wales  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  Bermuda  advertis¬ 
ing  for  several  years,  is  attending  the 
annual  trade  conferences  there. 

*  *  * 

“TNCREASE  of  28  per  cent  in  the  im- 
ports  of  India  tea  since  the  India  Tea 
Bureau  began  its  advertising  campaign 
in  the  American  market  in  1928  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  The  Bureau  is  said 
to  have  spent  a  million  dollars  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  time.  The  current  appro¬ 
priation  calls  for  space  in  600  newspapers 
as  well  as  in  trade  and  consumer  periodi¬ 
cals,  also  for  cooking  schools,  talking 
pictures,  and  merchandising  work. 

*  »  * 

CIMILARLY  the  Petroleum  Heat  and 
Power  Company,  Stamford,  Conn., 
reports  an  increase  of  102  per  cent  in 
sales  of  oil  burners  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931. 
Interest  in  industrial  fields,  especially  in 
the  East,  is  taken  bv  W.  C.  McTarna- 
han,  president,  as  evidence  of  improving 
business  conditions.  For  many  months, 
he  says,  boards  of  directors  had  frowned 
on  any  expenditures  for  new  equipment. 


Better  business  bureau  of 

New  York  City  need  not  take  out  a 
state  license  as  a  detective  agency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  opinion  announced  by  Attorney- 
General  Bennett.  His  ruling  reversed 
that  of  the  former  attorney-general, 
Hamilton  Ward  of  Buffalo.  It  was  the 
third  time  since  1922  that  a  state  attor¬ 
ney-general  had  reversed  his  predecessor 
in  the  matter. 

The  matter  was  brought  up  last  fall 
by  Logan  Billingsley,  former  president 
of  the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
after  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  a  legal 
clash  with  the  Bureau. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Department  store  sales  increased 
in  March,  but  by  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  seasonal  amount,  according  to 
preliminary  figures  reported  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board.  As  a  consequence 
the  board’s  index  was  97  for  March,  as 
compared  with  98  for  February  and  97 
for  January.  The  aggregate  value  of 
sales  in  March  was  3  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  March,  1930,  despite  the  fact 
that  March  sales  included  a  larger  part 
of  the  Easter  buying  this  year  than  last, 
when  Easter  came  15  days  later. 

«•  *  * 

^HE  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
present  plan  of  indirectly  bringing 
publishers  and  advertising  agencies  into 
its  activities  against  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising  is  shown  in  the  commission’s 
reports  from  time  to  time.  One  excerpt, 
for  instance,  says: 

“The  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper 
of  large  circulation  published  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  vendor  of  a  treatment  of 
asthmatic  attacks.  'The  preparation  was 
said  to  be  cai«ble  of  getting  rid  of 
asthma,  bronchitis,  and  hay  fever,  quickly 
and  forever.  The  publisher  asked  the 
commission  not  to  include  it  as  co¬ 
respondent  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  advertiser  but  agreed  to  observe  and 
abide  by  any  order  the  commission  may 
issue  in  the  case.” 

Another  excerpt;  “Stipulation  031.  A 
corporation  advertising  agency  placed  for 
publication  the  advertisements  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  seller  of  an  appliance  for 
the  treatment  of  hernia  and  of  a  vendor 
who  advertises  a  puzzle  contest  which 
appears  to  offer  large  rewards  or  prizes 
for  correct  solution,  but  which  in  fact 
only  ‘qualifies’  the  one  who  answers  to 
enter  a  real  contest  for  the  prizes  of¬ 
fered  in  which  his  time,  energy,  skill  or 
money  is  required  to  win  in  competition 
with  others.  The  advertising  agency 
stipulated  that  if  the  commission  will 
proceed  against  the  advertisers  without 
making  the  agency  a  party  defendant,  it 
will  abide  by  such  orders  as  may  be 
issued.” 


Northup  Form*  Agency 

Richard  D.  Northup,  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  work  in  Boston  for  15  years, 
this  week  announced  the  opening  of  an 
advertising  agency  under  the  name  of 
R.  D.  Northrup  Company,  at  216  Tre- 
mont  street. 


Byron  Moon  Company  Named 

Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  employed  by  the  Hamn- 
ton  Company,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  mercerized  and  cotton  yarns,  as 
their  advertising-merchandising  counsel. 


Illium  Succeed*  Parritli 

H.  C.  Illium,  formerly  w'ith  Nordhem 
Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Wahl 
Company  to  succeed  L.  L.  Parrish,  re¬ 
sign^. 


Ward  With  Hamilton  Agency 

Fred  H.  Ward  is  now  in  charge  of 
merchandising  for  the  J.  R.  Hamilton 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  He  formerly 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Jewel 
Tea  Company. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
Charles  S.  Russell. 


PUFFS  ON  RADIO  RAISE 
CLAMOR  IN  BRITAIN 


Firm*  Denied  Mention  by  Govern¬ 
ment  Monopoly  Prote*t  When 
Dailie*  Get  Share  of  Coveted 
Time 


(.Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

London,  April  6. — The  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporatoin  which  frowns,  offi¬ 
cially,  on  any  reference  to  a  business 
firm  in  news  bulletins  or  broadcast  talks, 
sometimes  gives  incidental  advertisement 
which  raises  a  storm  of  protest  from 
those  who  have  tried  to  get  radio  pub¬ 
licity  and  failed. 

The  National  Citizens  Union  recently 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  B.B.C. 
pointing  out  that  a  broadcast  talk  had 
drawn  attention  to  a  competition  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  London  Daily  Herald. 
“This,”  the  letter  complains,  “we  regard 
as  a  subtle  form  of  advertising  a  party 
newspaper.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  a  director  of  the  B.B.C.  is  the  wife 
of  a  Cabinet  minister,  the  B.B.C.  should 
have  been  very  circumspect  before  sanc¬ 
tioning  this  talk  on  behalf  of  a  newspaper 
of  partisan  politics. 

“Newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
that  undertake  efforts  lor  charity  which 
impinge  on  broadcasting  are,”  the  B.B.C. 
reply,  “frequently  acknowledged.  The 
incidental  advertisement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  given  with  absolute  impartiality, 
and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Nearly 
every  national  newspaper  or  group  has 
been  acknowledged  at  least  once,  but  the 
Daily  Herald  had  been  a  notable  excep¬ 
tion  until  it  ran  a  competition  for 
charities,  with  a  popularity  ballot  on 
items  in  the  radio  programs.” 

However,  although  the  Broadcasting 
Corporation  has  been  able  to  sidestep  out 
of  this  little  corner,  it  has  never  been 
able  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  unusual 
publicity  given  to  the  London  Daily  Mail 
when  Amy  Johnson,  the  famous  pilot, 
on  her  return  to  England  from  her 
Australian  flight,  broadcast,  in  a  speech 
immediately  she  stepped  out  of  the  plane 
at  Croydon  airport,  an  effusive  message 
of  thanks  to  that  newspaper  for  its  gen¬ 
erous  reward  of  her  flight.  That  paper’s 
gift  to  Miss  Johnson,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  a  staff  appointment  and  a  new 
aeroplane^  would  have  been  willingly 
duplicated  by  any  of  the  national  news¬ 
papers  in  return  for  the  broadcast 
publicity  she  gave  it. 


ADVERTISING  DENTISTS  WIN 


Briti*Ii  Columbia  Cen*or*hip  BUI 
Defeated  in  LegUlature 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Vancouver,  B.C,  April  13. — Adver¬ 
tising  dentists  won  a  victory  in  the 
British  Columbia  legislature  when  they 
succeeded  in  having  amendments  to  the 
Dentistry  Act  defeated.  The  amend¬ 
ments,  sponsored  by  representatives  of 
the  British  Columbia  Dental  Council, 
sought  to  bar  advertising  of  dentists  that 
had  not  been  censored  by  the  council. 
The  council  demanded  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  what  advertising  was  unprofessional 
and  fraudulent 

Opposition  to  this  demand  was  based 
on  the  argument  that  the  council  could 
virtually  put  a  dentist  out  of  business 
by  protesting  that  his  advertising  was 
improper. 


TO  DEBATE  NOBEL  PRIZE 

The  awarding  of  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  in  1930  to  Sinclair  Lewis  will 
be  debated  as  the  feature  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  Missouri  Writers’  Guild 
to  be  held  May  4,  the  first  day  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  at  the  School  of  Joumal- 
isb.  University  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Velma 
W'est  Sykes  of  Kansas  City  is  president 
of  the  Cuild. 


AD  TIPS 


Britoiib  AdvartUin*  Oompuiy,  Klrlrwood 
building,  Kaniia*  CItjr,  Mo,  Again  placing  copy 
with  newapapera  In  Tarlona  aectiona  on  Zerbat 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Loula.  Mo. 

J.  D.  B*t**  AdTntialag  Agenoy,  KISS  Main 
atreet,  Springfield,  Mas*.  Report^  having  ae- 


enred  the  account  of  6.  R.  Godfrey  CompaRy 
Leather  Speclaltlea,  Gardner,  Maaa.  ’ 

Batten,  Barton,  Duratine  A  Oabom,  3g.S  Madl- 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Reported  harini 
secured  the  account  of  Bart  Schaffner  A  Marx 
Clothing,  Chicago. 

EmU  Brisacher  A  Staff,  Crocker  buildiac, 
San  Franciaco,  Cal.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
May  and  November  using  newspapers,  maga- 
sines  and  trade  papers  on  the  Paraffine  Com¬ 
panies,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  manufacturers  of 
paints,  roofings,  shingles,  building  papers,  and 
.floor  coverings. 

Oampbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
bailding,  Detroit,  Mich.  Again  placing  501 
8-time  orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Company,  Flint 
Mich. 

Churchlll-Hall  Ino.,  SO  Union  Square,  New 
York  City.  Again  placing  copy  with  nawt- 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Gorton-I‘ew  Pish- 
eriea  Company,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Ino,,  810  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  John  F.  Jelke  Company,  Chicago. 

S.  A.  Conover  Company,  75  Federal  street, 
Boston.  Secured  the  account  of  Mt.  Zircon 
Spring  Water  Co.,  Rumford,  Maine. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  building,  St.  Ixiuia,  Mo.  Again  making 
some  newspaper  contracts  on  Anheuser  Busch, 
Inc.,  Beverages,  SI.  Louis. 

Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  Willoughby  Tower, 
Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the  accounts 
of  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Stock  Feeds, 
Chicago,  and  the  Creamery  Package  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Dairy  Supplies,  Chichgo. 

Friend-Wiener  Advertising  Company,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  newapapera  In  selected  sections  on  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  Uuion  Inland  Terminal 
No.  1,  New  York  City. 

Gotham  Advertising  Company,  114  Liberty 
street,  New  York  City.  Reported  having  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Linder  Bros.,  “Sbagmoor 
Top  Coats,”  New  York  City. 

Jerome  B,  Gray  Ag*noy,  Advertising  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  building,  niladelphia.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sections 
on  Mifflin  Chemical  Company,  Alcohol  Rub  and 
Mouth  Wash,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  2  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City,  Again  placing  order* 
with  newspapers  In  selected  sections  on  Capu- 
dlne  Chemical  Company,  "Hicks  Capudine," 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hadden  A  Co„  Ina,  205  East  42nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Placing  ururra  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  on  Pine  Tree  I*rod- 
iicts  Co.,  "Billy  B.  Vans  Pine  Tree  Soap,” 
Newport,  N.  H, 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  68  Bast  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Are  using  eastern  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Syracuse  Washing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Katz  Company,  16  Bast  Mount  Vernon 
place,  Baltimore,  Md.  Reported  having  secured 
the  account  of  May  Oil  Burner  Corporation, 
May  quiet  Oil  Burner,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc,,  R18  No. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Reported  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  account  of  Beatrice  Creamery 
Company,  "Meadow  Gold  Butter,”  Chicago. 

Homer  MoKe*  Company,  Ino.,  .3.33  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  W'ill  use  morning 
newspapers  in  an  advertising  acheilule  soon  to 
be  released  on  Wllson-Westem  S|iortlng  Goods 
Company,  Chicago. 

Homer  MoKee  Company,  Ino.,  370  I.ezlngton 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  account 
of  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  I*rovldence,  R.  I. 

McLain  Organisation,  Ino.,  Stock  Exchange 
building,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the  account  of 
Philadelphia  Gear  Works,  manufacturers  of 
gears,  speed  reducers,  couplings,  universal 
Joint*  and  v-belt  drives,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MoKuUen,  Starling  A  Ohalfant,,  Ino,,  250 
Park  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  making 
some  newspaper  contracts  on  Best  Foods,  Inc., 
.Mayonnaise,  New  York  City. 

Vowell-Emmett  Company,  40  East  34tb  stree’ 
New  York  City,  Secured  the  account  of  Blg- 
low-Canford  Carpet  Company,  New  York  City. 

Portar-Eaatman  Company,  222  West  Adams 
street,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Globe  Oil  Refining  Company, 
Chicago. 

Redfleld-Coupe,  Ino,,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Reported  having  secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  .Malteil  Cereals  Comi«ny,  Malt  Break¬ 
fast  Food,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Redfleld-Coupe,  Ino.,  247  Park  avenue,  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  Robert 
McNeil  Co..  Philadelphia,  makers  of  pharma- 
(*eutiral  products. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  360  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  adding  to  the  list  of  town* 
being  used  on  A.  11.  I>ewls  Medicine  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

BUith.  Sturgis  A  Moore,  Ino.,  370  t.«zlngtan 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  order*  with 
newspapers  where  they  have  distribution  on 
Tutman-Tburlow  Co.,  Chatka  Crab  Meat,  New 
York  City. 

Charles  H,  Touaalin  Agenoy,  Ino.,  7  So. 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  list* 
during  May  and  October  using  magasinea  and 
trade  paper*  on  Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  Inc., 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  manufacturers  of  HoB- 
man  Valves. 

Arthur  Towell,  Ino.,  504  Beaver  building, 
Madison,  Wls.  Will  make  up  lists  during  May. 
using  magazines,  trade  paiiera  and  window  dis¬ 
plays  on  Chamberlain  Laboratories.  Inc.,  DM 
Moines,  Iowa,  manufacturers  of  Chamberlain's 
Lotion. 

World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation.  11  West 
42nd  atreet.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Hotel  Aator,  New  York  City. 

Wortman,  Brown  A  Co.,  288  Genesee  street 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Reported  having  secured  the  a^ 
count  of  Moss  Co.,  "Moeco”  Medical 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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It  ean^t  be  said  precisely  what  part  illumination  plays  in  gettinit  out  a  newspaper. 


But^  it’s  certain  that  deficient  illumination  is  often  the  «*ause  of  mistakes  and  accidents 


which  set  deadlines  back  and  hold  up  presses,  or  €*aus«‘  the  paper  to  appear  on  the 


atreet  with  poorly  printed  pages.  Cooper  Hewitt  mer«*ury-vapor  illuminatk^n  in  ALL 


your  me€*hanical  departments  means  that  linotyp«^rs,  stereiitypers  and  pressmen  see 


every  smallest  detail  of  their  w'ork  sharply  and  «*learly.  l..et  us  demonstrate  all  the 


advantages  of  this  remarkable  light  — by  a  .tO-day  trial  installation  in  your  plant. 


General  Electrh*  Vapor  l.Amp  Company,  Itfkl  Adams  Street,  ll^ibfiken,  IVew  Jersey. 


Join  urn  In  the  tionerul  Klortrir  Hour^  hrondrnml  orery  SalurUny  orenlng^ 
on  a  nallon-urldf  W  H.  nvlirork 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
MPOR  LAMP  COMPANY 

(Formerly  Cooper  Hewitt  Eletftric  Company) 


an  •  o.  B.  V.  L.  G«..  ino 
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CHEMCO  ALL  METAL 


All  who  attend  the  A.N.P.A.  Coiiventi^a 
and  the  new  Chemco  Powderine  id 

THE  FASTEST,  CLEANEST  AND  MOST  C«  (E 


SAN 
FRANCISCO -1 


Phone  A.  J.  Powers,  Penn 
6-0608  for  appointment  at 
the  plant  of  the  Powers  Re¬ 
production  Corporation,  205 
W.  39th  St. 


LOS- 


N  E  BRASI 


TEX, 


ISewspaper  owners.  Business  man¬ 
agers  and  Mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents  owe  it  to  their  newspapers  to 
investigate  this  camera  and  process 
of  negative  making,  together  with 
an  improved  method  of  etching. 


north  dak 


SOUTH  0a4 


CHEMCO  PHOKl 

205  W.  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  A  POWElS  IRP 
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STRIPFILM  CAMERAS 


entiare  invited  to  see  these  Film  Cameras 
id  Etching  Machines  in  operation 

ienient  method  of  negative  making 


MILWAUKEE-1 

\  KALAMAZOO  - 1 
ST  PAUL- 1  \ 


^ZOO-1  MONTREAL-2 

DETROIT  -  3  y 

\  TORONTO -2 


/I 

J 

\  1 

ft 

I 

I  o  W/ 


\r4A 


MAINE 


M  ^PORTLAND -1 

— -BOSTON  -  9 

^PROVIDENCE -2 

NEW  YORK  -  15 
- ALLENTOWN  - 1 

—  PHILADELPHIA- 2 

—  PITTSBURGH  -  A 

^BALTIMORE -4 
'^WASHINGTON  -  3 

CLEVELAND  -3 

TOLEDO  -  1 


-  ALABAI 
tfi 


^CHICAGO  -  5 
"ST.  LOUIS -2 


LOUISIANA 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  All-Metal 
Camera  uses  Chemco  Stripfilm  in 
rolls.  The  film  is  mounted  on 
paper  and  strips  easily  after  devel¬ 
oping.  It  dries  on  glass  almost 
instantly.  Rolls  are  made  of  con¬ 
venient  widths  to  handle  all  classes 
of  copy. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


RATION 


WORKS  — GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
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GROWTH  OF  SPONSORED  FILMS  CALLED 
A  MENACE  TO  ADVERTISING 

Two  Large  Producers  Already  in  Field  and  Third  Preparing 
to  Enter — Many  Industries  Buying  “Shorts/'  Producer 
of  Industrial  Films  Declares 

By  EUGENE  W.  CASTLE 

President,  Castle  Films,  New  Ymk 


TWO  of  the  world’s  largest  producers 
of  motion  pictures  are  actively  in  the 
business  of  making  advertising  reels — 
“sponsored 
shorts”  in  the 
trade  jargon — 
crudely  disguised 
a  s  amusement 
films  and  foisting 
them  upon  the 
theatre  -  support¬ 
ing  public  as  part 
of  feature  pro¬ 
grams.  A  third 
large  producer  is 
reported  rushing 
to  completion  a 
plant  and  organ¬ 
ization  for  ag¬ 
gressive  entry  in¬ 
to  this  new  advertising  field. 

Paramount  and  Warner  Brothers_  are 
the  producers  already  in  the  advertising 
business.  RKO- Radio  is  the  reported 
third  big  producer  preparing  to  enter. 
Each  is  the  owner  of  a  considerable  chain 
of  theatres,  most  of  them  first-run  houses 
in  the  important  cities  of  the  coimtry. 
Already  they  have  sold  the  entertain¬ 
ment  screen,  from  coast  to  coast,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  soaps,  motor  oils,  automo¬ 
biles,  groceries,  drugs,  cigarettes,  socks, 
soft  drinks,  silks,  fountain  pens,  writing 
papers  and  even  dancing  routines. 

Tumbling  in  their  wake  are  the  smaller 
fry  who  are  forever  following  the  path- 
breakers  to  seeming  El  Dorados.  One 
promoter  is  sponsoring  a  “newsreel” 
which,  he  is  telling  every  large  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  country,  will  flash  on  all 
important  screens  their  advertising  under 
the  guise  of  paid  entertainment.  Another 
is  subsidizing  small  theatre  chains,  lur¬ 
ing  the  exhibitors  with  the  promise  of  a 
cent  of  the  advertisers’  money  for  every 
four  persons  who  pay  at  the  box  offices 
for  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  seeing 
sponsored  advertising  films.  There  are 
others. 

In  the  body  of  an  editorial  captioned 
“Advertising  Talkies,”  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  said  in  its  issue  of  March  28: 

“Newspapers  and  other  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertising  media  can  afford  to  wait  and 
watch  developments  with  composure.’’ 

I  question  that  assertion.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  concerned — the  public, 
the  publishers,  the  radio  field,  the  pic¬ 
ture  exhibitors  and  even  the  picture 
producers  themselves — legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  media  cannot  afford  to  wait,  with 
or  without  composure.  Screen  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  guise  of  entertainment  is  a 
very  definite,  very  ominous  menace  right 
now.  Back^  by  the  millions  gathered 
from  the  very  public  which  they  now  are 
victimizing,  the  offending  producers  have 
organized  quietly  and  well.  They  have 
a  considerable  head-start  <hi  the  field. 

Let  me  here  explain  my  position  and 
at  the  same  time  set  down  my  qiulifica- 
tions  as  a  disputant.  My  position  is 
that  of  a  pioneer  producer  and  distributor 
of  industrial  pictures,  making  advertising 
films  for  a  list  of  35  leading  national 
advertisers.  These  pictures  are  frankly 
advertising.  Many  of  them  are  out  and 
out  inter-organization  or  “within  the 
trade”  pictures,  exhibited  only  to  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  m  the  subjrct  pic¬ 
tured.  Those  distributed,  stressing  the 
educational  features  of  the  subject,  also 
are  frankly  advertising,  make  no  pretense 
of  being  anything  else  and  no  one  pays  to 
see  them,  either  as  entertainment  or  ad¬ 
vertising.  There  is  no  skullduggery,  no 
evasions.  The  advertiser  alone  pays  the 
freight,  as  he  does  in  any  other  media — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  etc. 

Several  years  ago,  and  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  sound,  our  organization  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  theatrical  short  subjects 
in  color  which  were  directed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  transportation  interests. 
These  films  visualized  the  attraction 


exactly  as  the  transportation  interests 
wanted  it  sold  and  they  did  nothing  more 
than  that.  Therefore,  produced  as  they 
were,  solely  on  an  entertainment  basis 
and  entirely  devoid  of  any  sponsorship 
title,  trademark  or  advertising  mention 
of  any  character,  these  films  were  shown 
internationally  in  the  first  run  theatres 
of  the  world  and  all  other  types  of 
theatres  that  follow  Main  street  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
these  films  in  natural  colors  publicized 
the  attraction  but  did  not  sell  the  rail¬ 
road;  therefore,  the  exhibitors  paid  to 
use  them  and  the  transportation  interests 
did  not  pay  for  their  exhibition. 

The  sponsored  short  business  has 
killed  such  films  as  those  outlined  above 
for  all  time.  However,  motion  pictures 
for  merchandising,  for  visualizing  the 
selling  and  advertising  jobs,  for  educa¬ 
tional  work  have  a  very  definite  place 
among  the  advertising  media.  It  is  an 
honest  place,  with  numerous  legitimate 
outlets.  Very  definitely,  the  place  for 
these  films  is  not  on  the  theatre  screens 
masquerading  as  entertainment  pictures. 

Naturally,  after  13  years  as  a  producer 
of  advertising  pictures,  the  business  lies 
very  close  to  my  heart  I  am  gravely 
concerned,  as  all  other  purveyors  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be,  with  the  menace  of 
sponsored  advertising  film  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  amusement  screens.  It  is  a  definite 
threat  to  all  advertising  media,  a  heavy 
indictment  of  the  entire  structure  of 
truthful  advertising.  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  situation  is  packed  with 
dynamite  for  everybody  concerned.  In¬ 
evitably,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which 
will  rock  the  whole  advertising  structure. 

So  much  for  my  position  and  my  quali¬ 
fications. 

Paramount  has  contracted  to  make  52 
“sponsored  shorts”  for  release  in  the 
1,800  theatres  it  controls  from  coast  to 
coast.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  reported 
already  made  in  their  Astoria  plant. 
Warner  Bros,  has  made  several — the  ex¬ 
act  number  is  not  known  outside  its 
studio — while  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
business  is  under  way  and  a  “director  of 
marketing  of  subsidized  subjects”  is  de¬ 
livering  lectures,  designed  to  “sell”  the 
service  to  advertising  clubs  in  26  key 
cities. 

Between  them,  these  producers  own, 
operate  and  control  about  4,000  of  the 
largest  moving  picture  theatres.  Draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  fellows, 
drawn  into  the  promise  of  easy  money 
by  the  activities  of  the  big  producers,  are 
doing  their  stuff.  No  less  than  five  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  told  me  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  firm  promoting  the  adver¬ 
tising  “newsreel.”  The  trade  press  re¬ 
ports  other  developments.  Chief  of  these 
is  the  announcement  that  a  former  film 
sales  executive  has  obtained  exclusive  ex¬ 
hibition  rights  for  sponsored  shorts  from 
400  theatres  in  the  Middle  West.  His 
output,  says  Film  Daily,  is  “not  to  total 
more  than  104  reels  annually.  It’s  a 
two-year  contract.” 

Any  further  evidence  necessary  as  to 
the  vitality  of  the  movement  ?  Read  this 
boldface  lead  from  a  Variety  story  of 
Jan.  28: 

“One  advertising  reel  on  the  screens 
of  the  U.  S.  for  a  single  week  can  mean 
a  maximum  increase  of  $3,750,000  for 
the  total  gross  of  film  box-offices  in  this 
country.  The  total  is  figured  on  a  basis 
on  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  patron  plus 
the  theory  that  115,000,000  people  weekly 
attend. 

“This  charge  is  very  apt  to  become  the 
basis  upon  which  commercial  pictures 
will  play  the  film  theatres,  at  least  those 
belonging  to  the  major  circuits,  and  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  advertiser  in  addition 
to  a  probable  flat  sum  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000  to  cover  production.” 


That’s  eloquent  enough,  it  seems  to  me. 

True,  all  is  not  easy  sailing  within  the 
industry  itself.  Editor  &  Publisher 
quoted  the  reasoned  plea  of  the  veteran 
and  shrewd  president  of  Universal  Films, 
Carl  Laemmle,  who  warns  producer-ex¬ 
hibitors  who  “jam  advertising  down  their 
(audience’s)  throats  .  .  .  you  will  build 
up  a  resentment  that  will  in  time  damn 
your  business.”  You  might  have  added 
that  Fox  Theatres  banned  them  in  a  cir¬ 
cuit-wide  stand  against  all  types  of 
screen  advertising.  And  there’s  Earl  W. 
Hammons,  president  of  the  Educational 
Pictures  (Corporation,  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  theatrical  shorts,  who  has 
said  that  his  company  “has  no  intention 
of  entering  the  sjwnsored  short  field”  and 
added  the  unqualified  prediction  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  in  pictures  will  be  abused  to 
the  extent  that  the  theatre-goers’  reac- 
tiem  will,  within  the  year,  decide  against 
any  continued  use  of  the  advertising 
films.” 

There  are  some  rather  ominous  audi¬ 
ence  reactions,  as  well.  Variety,  the 
New  York  State  Exhibitor,  the  Film 
Daily — all  trade  papers — report  many  of 
them.  This  writer,  anxious  to  check  a 
Variety  report  that  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  au¬ 
diences  had  protested  against  the  showing 
of  sponsored  films  as  part  of  their  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  at  the  Paramount  and 
Strand  (Warner  Bros.)  theatres  there, 
wired  Frank  W.  Clark,  managing  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald.  He  answered : 

“Dramatic  departments  of  Syracuse 
newspapers  as  well  as  staff  managers 
have  received  protests  from  patrons 
against  advertising  films  masquerading 
as  entertainment.  Warners’  Strand  and 
Paramount,  both  chain  operators,  use 
commercial  sponsored  shorts,  the  latter 
more  consistently.  Paramount  accounts 
included  motor  oils,  cigarettes  and  fash¬ 
ion  reels,  the  latter  with  local  store 
hook-up.  Strand  thus  for  using  only 
A  &  P  reels.  Paramount  Theatre  in¬ 
cludes  advertising  films  in  its  regular 
newspaper  display  copy  as  entertainment 
unit.  Patrons  particularly  object  to 
palming  off  of  straight  advertising  mat¬ 
ter.” 

There’s  the  story  from  a  man  who 
talks  the  publishers’  language. 

It  is  supplemented  by  scores  of  other 
adverse  reports  in  the  trade  press.  And, 
mind  you,  it’s  not  the  small  theatre,  “in 
the  sticks,”  where  audiences  are  made  to 
pay  to  look  at  advertising  as  part  of  their 
screen  entertainment.  The  sponsored 
shorts  are  in  the  first  run  houses  all  over 
the  land.  They  even  had  the  nerve  to 
slip  them  over  on  audiences  in  the  Para¬ 
mount  and  Rivoli  theatres  on  Broadway, 
New  York  City!  In  some  instances  au¬ 
dience-enmity  was  so  pronounced  that 
the  advertising  films  were  discontinued — 
temporarily. 

The  gathering  storm  extends  beyond 
audiences.  The  independent  exhibitors, 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Theatre 
Owners  of  America,  whose  theatres  are 
not  chain-controlled,  convened  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  recently  and  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  the  use  of  advertising  films 
on  their  screens  and  declared  their  con¬ 
viction  that  continued  exhibitor  co¬ 
operation  shortly  would  result  in  driving 
patrons  from  their  theatres. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  the  chain  pro¬ 
ducers  and  exhibitors  go  blithely  on. 
They  have  too  many  millions  invested  in 
their  so-called  “industrial”  departments 
to  retire  without  a  struggle. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  for  ag¬ 
gressive  action  has  arrived.  The  all- 
powerful  light  of  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  sprayed  upon  sponsored 
films  before  this  growing  menace  becomes 
an  unconquerable  octopus. 

If  the  editors,  publishers — and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  general — will  aggressively  sup¬ 
port  a  movement  to  suppress  this  menace 
they  will  not  only  perform  a  very  definite 
service  to  themselves  but,  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  will  protect  and  insure  the 
solidity  and  validity  of  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  legitimate  advertising. 


PRINTS  MARKET  BOOKLET 

A  rotogravure  booklet  containing  illus¬ 
trated  market  data  on  Springfield  and  the 
Western  Massachusetts  area  has  been 
published  by  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
the  Union,  Republican  and  Daily  News. 


TRUTH  BEING  STRESSED 
BY  A.F.A.  SPEAKERS 


Fifth  Speech  of  Series  Shows  Change 
in  Method  from  Days 
of  Quacks  and 
Charlatans 


In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  earlier,  advertising  was  not  expected 
to  be  a  statement  of  truth.  Today  the 
biggest  thing  in  all  advertising  is  truth. 

This  is  the  message  being  spread  over 
the  nation  this  month  by  speakers  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  to  improve  public  faith  in 
advertising.  From  60  70  meetings  of 
advertising  clubs  and  other  groups  will 
have  heard  the  address  from  a  dozen 
prominent  speakers  by  the  end  of  April. 

A  sixth  and  final  set  of  addresses  will 
be  delivered  during  May.  The  annual 
convention  of  the  A.F.A.  will  be  held  the 
following  month. 

“The  sorry  state  of  advertising  ethics 
in  the  old  days  was  not  due  to  any  in¬ 
herent  fault  in  the  principle  of  adver¬ 
tising  itself,”  according  to  the  April 
speakers.  “It  was  simply  an  unfortunate 
accident  that  crooks  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  power  of  advertising  to  sell 
goods. 

“While  advertising  columns  were  filled 
with  dishonest  claims,  honest  business 
men  refused  to  endanger  their  reputations 
by  mingling  with  the  crooks.  In  fact,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make 
straightforward  advertising  pay  because 
they  had_  to  compete  with  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  tactics  of  rival  advertisers. 

“Credit  for  the  swift  progress  in  re¬ 
cent  years  must  be  given  to  organized 
advertising,  of  which  the  Advertising 
F^eration  of  America  has  been  the 
militant  leader.  It  was  this  same  Fed¬ 
eration,  now  26  years  old,  which  adopted 
the  slogan  ‘Truth  in  Advertisi^,’  which 
established  the  vigilance  committees,  and 
became  the  enemy  of  all  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising. 

“It  was  this  same  Federation  that 
organized  and  financed  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  and  nurtured  them  until 
they  reached  their  maturity.  It  sponsored 
legislation  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  publish  deceptive  and  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  encouraged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  the  many  associations  of  publishers, 
agencies,  advertisers,  and  others,  all  for 
the  betterment  of  advertising.” 

The  address  goes  on  to  describe  steps 
taken  by  advertisers  and  publishers  to 
insure  the  truthfulness  of  advertisements. 

The  address  was  prepared  in  con¬ 
densed  form  by  A.  T.  Falk,  director  of 
the  A.F.A.  Bureau  of  Research.  Each 
speaker  elalwrates  the  material  according 
to  his  individual  ideas. 


LIBEL  AWARD  REVERSED 


$10,000  Verdict  Against  Little  Rock 
Daily  Is  Set  Aside 

Reversing  the  $10,(X)0  judgment 
awarded  by  the  lower  court  and  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  action  for  lack  of  jurisdiction, 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  Gazette  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  and  S.  D.  McGill,  its 
former  correspondent  in  LaF^ette 
county,  in  a  suit  brought  by  Miss  Geor¬ 
gia  Miller  for  libel. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  publication  of  an 
account  of  civil  proceedings  against 
an  insurance  company  to  recover  under 
policies  on  the  life  of  the  late  Sheriff 
Miller,  father  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
said  to  have  committed  suicide  in  1929. 
The  article  complained  of  was  sent  to 
the  Gazette  by  McGill,  then  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Lewisville.  Service  on  McGill 
was  attempted  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the 
summons  with  his  wife.  It  was  shown 
at  the  trial  that  McGill  had  moved  to  an¬ 
other  county  three  months  before  the  suit 
was  instituted.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  McGill  was  not  properly  summemed. 

Chief  Justice  Hart  and  two  asswiates 
wrote  a  dissenting  opinion,  but  held  that 
the  decision  should  be  reversed  and  the 
action  dismissed  because  of  the  lower 
court’s  refusal  to  admit  certain  testimony. 


Eugene  W.  Castle 
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AN  ADVERTISER’S  IDEAS  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

President  of  A.N.A.  Asks  Elnd  of  Enforced  Combination  Rates,  Special  Editions,  and  Local-National 

Differentials — Finds  Much  M  erchandising  Service  Ineffective 

A  S  president  of  the  Association  of  Na-  By  LEE  H.  BRISTOL  same  basis  of  cost  and  profit  as  is  their 

tional  Advertisers,  in  response  to  a  Vice-President,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  and  own  merchandise.  Thev  want  ornoH 

President,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


^  tional  Advertisers,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  outline,  briefly,  what  I 
consider  to  be  some  of  the  outstanding 
problems  that  ccmfront  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  today. 

No  subject  has  had  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  manufacturers  and  econ¬ 
omists  during  the  past  few  years  than 
the  cost  of  distribution.  Advertising  is 
an  important  part  of  that  cost.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  to  make  advertising  play  its 
part  of  the  job  as  efficiently  and  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  possible. 

The  problem  of  making  advertising 
produce  economically  is  not  a  simple 
one.  It  demands  the  most  serious  thought 
of  the  best  brains  obtainable.  We  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
believe  that  successful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  mutual  concern  of  publisher 
and  advertiser  alike  and  with  that  in  mind 
I  shall  discuss  certain  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  advertiser; 

Enforced  Newspaper  Combinations :  It 
is  most  regrettable  that  the  present 
tendency  among  certain  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  is  to  force  combination  rates  on 
advertisers  regardless  of  whether  they 
can  produce  sales  on  an  economical  basis. 
It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  rate  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  unfair, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  local 
advertiser  has  the  option  of  purchasing 
each  paper  separately,  but.  also,  strictly 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  detriment  to  the  much 
sought  elimination  of  waste  in  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Through  the  combination  the  advertiser 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  buy  advertising 
he  does  not  want  and  which  may  require 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  sales 
possibilities  of  the  market.  If  the  space 
represented  real  value  and  was  being  sold 
on  its  merits  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
impose  such  unusual  conditions. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the 
extraordinary  results  produced  by  adver¬ 
tising  were  such  as  to  make  advertisers 
somewhat  careless  in  media  selection. 
That  time  has  passed  and  today  every 
advertiser  must  make  his  advertising  pro¬ 
duce  in  proportion  to  its  cost. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  spread  of  the 
combination  epidemic  is  a  definite  menace 
to  the  constructive  development  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  newspaper,  like 
other  business  institutions,  has  no  right 
to  success  except  on  the  basis  of  real 
service.  Every  attempt  to  exact  unwar¬ 
ranted  tribute  by  unfair  conditions  is 
destructive  to  sound  business  principles 
and  reacts  on  all  advertising. 

Granting  that  the  publisher  should 
effect  a  certain  economy  in  the  operation 
of  two  papers  in  a  community,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  he  should  make  a  rate  for 
the  two  papers  that  will  attract  adver¬ 
tisers  to  the  use  of  both  papers  leaving 
It  optional  so  that  the  advertiser  can  so 
ch<»se  those  papers  or  combinations 
which  will  serve  his  interests  best. 

Special  Editions-'  The  matter  of  special 
riitions  and  special  supplements  to  regu- 
l*r  editions  is  a  vexing  problem  to  most 
national  advertisers  and  one  that  deserves 
the  most  careful  consideration  by  news¬ 
ier  publishers.  Most  national  adver¬ 
tisers  look  upon  the  special  edition  as  an 
excuse  by  which  a  publisher  obtains  ad- 
Wising  revenue  from  those  who,  for 
one  rrason  or  another,  are  often  not  in 
a  position  to  refuse. 

Many  national  advertisers  are  practi- 
'^ly  deluged  with  special  requests,  some 
of  whom  report  they  are  receiving  on  the 
average  of  two  a  day,  or  even  more.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
a^ede  to  even  a  small  j^rcentage  of 
these  requests  without  curtailing,  to  some 
'^ent,  their  regular  advertising  sched- 
ates.  It  must  also  be  apparent  to  news¬ 


paper  publishers  that  money  expended  on 
spasmodic  support  of  such  good  will  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  begin  to  bring  the  re¬ 
turn  that  comes  from  a  carefully  planned 
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advertising  campaign  in  a  given  commun¬ 
ity.  Often  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  the 
advertiser’s  money  and  of  very  little 
benefit  to  anyone  except  the  newspaper. 

For  some  months  past,  the  Association 
has  had  correspondence  with  a  number 
of  important  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  on  this  subject 
and  it  pleases  us  very  much  to  find  that 
a  great  many,  in  fact  the  big  majority, 
show  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
discouraging  this  practice. 

Value  of  the  Advertiser’s  Dollar:  As 
a  result  of  the  unprecedented  decline  in 
general  commodity  prices  during  the  past 
few  months,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  is  at  its  highest  level 
since  1921.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  the  1926  dollar  today 
has  a  value  of  $1.20. 

Would  it  not  seem  logical,  in  view  of 
this  unusual  appreciation  in  general  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar 
to  show  a  corresponding  growth? 

The  fact  remains,  neverthless,  that,  in 
the  maiority  of  cases,  despite  declining 
commodity  prices,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  dollar,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  advertising  dollar 
has  actually  been  reduced. 

T  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention, 
not  as  a  criticism  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  but.  rather,  in  an  effort  to  set  forth 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered 
bv  advertisers  in  their  work  of  lowering 
distribution  costs.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief,  that  in  the  interests  of  all  adver¬ 
tising,  the  subiect  of  advertising  rates 
deserves  careful  consideration  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Adjustment  of  Rates:  The  annual 
expenditure  of  national  advertisers  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  renorted  to  be  in 
excess  of  $260,000,000.  This  represents 
between  .I.s  and  .‘'0  per  cent  of  the  total 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  country; 
yet  the  national  advertiser  is  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  being  forced  to 
pav  a  higher  rate  than  the  local  merchant. 

The  result  of  such  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  has  been  to  build  up  a  dissatisfied 
clientele  among  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Some  are  getting  the  local 
rate.  Those  who  do  not,  resent  the  in¬ 
equality  imposed  upon  them.  Some  can 
qualify  for  local  rates,  others  cannot,  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  there  is  no  uni¬ 


formity  about  it.  The  same  advertiser 
gets  local  rates  in  one  paper  and  not  in 
another,  in  one  city  and  not  in  another, 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  The 
unsoundness  of  such  a  situation  is 
obvious. 

With  the  introduction  of  chain  store 
merchandising  we  no  longer  have  the 
manufacturer  confining  his  sole  duties 
to  producing,  the  jobber  to  distributing 
and  the  retailer  to  selling.  Today  the 
manufacturer  has  become  retailer,  the 
jobber  has  become  manufacturer,  and  the 
retailer  has  become  manufacturer,  jobber, 
and  distributor.  Each  one  has  encroached 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  place 
these  various  producers  and  distributors 
into  any  well  defined  classifications, 
limiting  the  function  of  each.  Each  one 
in  many  instances  has  become  both  a 
local  and  a  national  advertiser. 

The  time  has  come  when  publishers 
generally  must  recognize  the  demand  of 
the  national  advertiser  and  establish  a 
single  uniform  rate  that  will  remove  the 
unfair  competition  that  has  been  created 
by  the  differential  between  local  and 
national  rates.  Otherwise,  the  future 
volume  of  national  newspaper  advertising 
will,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  constantly 
dwindle  because  the  rate  structure  may 
make  it  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
who  does  not  own  or  control  his  retail 
outlets  to  use  newspaper  space  with 
profit  to  him.self. 

Merchandising  Service:  The  question 
of  merchandising  service  and  the  extent 
to  which  a  newspaper  should  go  in 
building  such  cooperation  is  one  that 
should  be  analyzed  by  each  indiyidiial 
newspaper  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
much  of  the  needless  expense  which  is 
reflected  in  present  newspaper  rates. 
Many  advertisers  feel  that  much  of  the 
cooperative  work  now  generally  offered 
is  unintelligently  carried  out,  ineffective, 
too  costly  to  be  justified,  and,  largely  a 
smoke-screen  to  get  business  for  a  publi¬ 
cation  which  is  not  entitled  to  it  solely 
on  the  merits  of  its  circulation  and  reader 
interest. 

There  are  newspapers,  of  course,  that 
can  and  do  deliver  intelligent  merchan¬ 
dising  cooperation.  However,  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  do  not  require  such  help.  Many 
others  prefer  to  do  the  work  themselves 
either  directly  or  through  an  outside 
agency. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  endeavored  to  get 
from  its  members  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  news¬ 
papers  could  cooperate  more  effectively 
with  advertisers.  The  most  frequent 
suggestion  made  was,  “eliminate  some  of 
the  superficial  type  of  merchandising  co- 
oneration  and  give  us  a  better  rate.” 
Many  expressed  the  view  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  newspaper  supplyin<'  intelli¬ 
gent  information,  they  were  paying  for  a 
service  which  was  valuable  onlv  to  new 
advertisers,  a  new  product,  or  at  best,  to 
onlv  a  limited  class  of  advertisers. 

To  my  mind,  newspapers  should  sell 
white  space  on  the  basis  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  rather  than  by  giving  free  merchan¬ 
dising  service.  I  believe  that  advertisers 
should,  in  turn,  buv  newspaper  space  on 
the  basis  of  its  value  and  not  according 
to  the  amount  of  merchandising  coopera¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  is  willing  to  give. 
Cooperation  in  the  form  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  cannot  in  any  way  take  the 
place  of  cooperation  in  the  shape  of  a 
well  edited  newspaper,  well  made  up  and 
going  to  the  right  kind  of  readers. 

What  Advertisers  Really  Want:  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
success  of  their  campaigns.  Therefore, 
they  want,  first  of  all,  a  good  newspaper. 
They  want  sound  circulation,  soundly 
built,  and  in  the  trading  area  where  it 
belongs.  They  want  it  priced  upon  the 


same  basis  of  cost  and  profit  as  is  their 
own  merchandise.  They  want  good 
readers  who  really  read  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  they  are  interested  in  it,  and  they 
want  clean  make-up  and  typography  that 
will  give  their  advertising  a  chance  for 
attention.  They  want  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  media  without  en¬ 
forced  newspaper  combinations.  They 
want  facts  about  the  market  and  its 
possibilities. 

In  short,  they  want  an  advertising 
medium  which  is  a  profitable  link  be- 
tw'een  the  factory  and  the  market,  and 
they  want  such  real  help  in  making  their 
advertising  pay  as  newspaper  publishers 
can  profitably  give  them  at  no  greater 
cost  than  they  could  obtain  otherwise. 

The  character  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  methods  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  advertiser  because  it  bears  directly 
on  distribution  costs.  The  good  tenden¬ 
cies  of  circulation  methods — and  in  my 
opinion  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
employment  of  such  methods — are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  certain 
publishers  who  are  exerting  themselves 
to  give  their  readers  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  values  in  the  product  placed  before 
them  daily.  They  are  the  publishers  who 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  only  kind  of 
circulation  which  represents  honest  value 
is  that  which  goes  to  intelligent  readers 
who  have  resources  with  which  to  buy 
and  who  live  in  the  market  area  where 
the  advertiser’s  product  is  offered  for 
sale. 

I  have  been  much  impressed,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  efforts  of  certain  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  analyze  their  markets 
and  to  allow  national  advertisers  the 
choice  of  buying  all  of  the  newspaper 
circulation  or  that  portion  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  which  can  be  used  profitably  by 
him  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  newspaper  has  become  more  than 
a  great  servant  of  the  public  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  opinion.  Today 
the  newspaper  is  an  indispensable  arm 
of  distribution.  It  shall  remain  indis¬ 
pensable  only  so  long  as  it  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  the  most  economical  means  of 
selling  in  their  local  markets. 

We  as  buyers  of  advertising  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  newspaper  publisher, 
and  we  seek  his  cooperation,  to  the  end 
that  through  our  mutual  efforts  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  advertising  shall  be  made 
more  productive  and  distribution  costs 
reduced. 

O’FLAHERTY  TO  SPEAK 

Will  Address  Iowa  College  Press 

Meeting  in  Cedar  Rapids 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege  Press  Association  will  be  held  at 
Coe  college.  Cedar  Rapids,  May  1  and  2. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  resident  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
will  give  two  talks  Friday,  and  Grant 
Milnor  Hyde  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  will  be  the  banquet  speaker  Friday 
evening  and  leader  of  a  shop-talk  dis¬ 
cussion  Saturday  morning. 

Representatives  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  DeWitt  Observer,  Ambro  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Cedar  Rapids ;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  College,  and 
Cornell  College  will  appear  on  the  speak¬ 
ing  program.  Four  contests  for  member 
student  newspapers,  with  travelling  cups 
and  permanent  banners  provided,  will  be 
held  Saturday. 

OZARK  PRESS  ELECTS 

T.  Ballard  Watters  of  tht  Marshfield 
(Mo.)  Mail,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ozark  Press  Association  at  a  meeting  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  last  week.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are :  J.  W.  Brown,  Marionville 
Free  Press,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Hoff, 
Stockton  Cedar  County  Republican, 
treasurer ;  Miss  Marearet  Finn,  Sarcoxie 
Record,  secretary.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Rolla. 
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STAFF  SHIFTS  FOLLOW 
CHANGE  IN  NAME 

Record-Telegram  is  Dropped  in  Fort 

Worth  in  Faror  of  Star-Telepram, 
With  Morning,  Erening  and 
Sunday  Editions 

Numerous  changes  have  occurred  on 
the  Fort  IVorth  Star-Tribune  recently. 
When  the  name  of  the  Record-Telegram, 
morning  edition,  was  changed  April  1, 
to  the  Morning  Star-Telegram,  members 
of  the  news  department  also  were  shifted. 
The  Record  was  acquired  by  purchase 
Nov.  1,  1925,  from  W,  R.  Hearst  and 
since  then  the  name  Record  had  been  re¬ 
tained  on  the  morning  paper  and  also  on 
the  Sunday  edition. 

All  executives  are  continuing  in  their 
former  positions,  except  Har^  Moses, 
city  editor  of  the  morning  edition,  who 
resigned.  His  post  was  taken  by  Harold 
Banks,  who  joined  the  Record-Telegram 
in  1927,  from  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ard- 
moreite.  Banks  went  to  the  Texas  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Associated  Press  in  August, 
1928,  but  returned  to  the  Record-Tele¬ 
gram  in  October,  1929. 

W^  L.  Vennell,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Record-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 
Boyce  House  of  the  Ranger  (Tex.) 
Times  has  joined  the  Morning  Star- 
Telegram.  Walter  Holbrook,  formerly 
on  Dallas  newspapers  and  with  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  is  a  reporter  on  the  Morning  Star- 
Telegram. 

In  dropping  the  name  Record-Tele¬ 
gram,  this  message  was  printed: 

“The  Star-Telegram  meets  you  this 
morning  slightly  changed  in  appearance. 
A  different  type  and  style  of  news  head¬ 
ing  and  a  different  arrangement  as  to 
makeup  have  been  adopted. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the 
morning  edition  serving  Fort  Worth  and 
the  readers  within  a  radius  of  125  miles 
has  been  changed  from  that  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Telegram  to  that  of  the  Morning 
Star-Telegram.  This  change  has  been 
made  to  end  confusion  that  has  existed 
because  the  morning  editions  serving  the 


COOPER  SEES  RISE  OF  BIG 
CITY  WEEKLIES 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

tent  experience  in  setting  type  and  re¬ 
porting  for  a  paper  in  Columbus,  Ind., 
where  he  was  born  and  reared.  He 
went  to  the  university  two  years  and  he 
took  the  course  in  English  under  the  late 


daily  the  objectors  could  not  possibly 
read  all  of  them. 

“We  get  blamed  for  the  way  news¬ 
papers  play  stories  sometimes,  which  ob¬ 
viously  is  foolish  criticism.  We  are  not 
editing  newspapers.  We  are  glorified 
reporters.  The  readers  should  criticize 
the  newspapers,  if  they  feel  they  have  a 
cause,  and  then  the  newspaper  could 
criticize  us. 

“We  welcome  criticism,  when  it  comes 
from  a  legitimate  source,  and  when  it  is 


♦  ^  ^^*’^**^  ,  ^nipson.  He  based  on  understanding.  We  read  criti- 

tmd  h's  bwt  to  make  the  English  course  cisms  carefully.” 


jibe  with  his  desire  to  become  a  good 
newspaperman  but  he  conspicuously 
failed.  For  the  subject  of  his  thesis  he 
chose :  “What  Milton  Would  Have 

Written  If  He  Were  Alive  Today,”  and 
in  developing  the  theme  he  made  the 
great  poet  a  first-class  newspaperman. 
He  received  a  “zero”  for  his  efforts. 

And  he  left_  college  and  went  to  work 
on  Indianapolis  papers,  at  first  with  the 
Press,  and  after  its  consolidation  with 
the  News,  with  the  Journal. 

When  he  was  25  years  old  (in  1905) 
he  began  to  lay  the  ground  work  more 
directly  for  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  with  the  Associated  Press.  At 
this  time  he  conceived  the  “United  Press 
News  Association,”  which  was  to  supply 


He  spoke  of  the  radio : 

“Radio  companies  think  of  news 
broadcasting  as  a  new  toy.  They  have 
little  conception  of  what  the  news  busi¬ 
ness  is,  and  I  believe  they  will  never 
seriously  try  to  get  in  it.  I  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  radio  as  a  disseminator  of 
news. 

“In  the  first  place  radio  cannot  hold  an 
audience  with  the  recital  of  news  events. 


BRITISH  A.  B.  C.  PLANS 
NEAR  COMPLETION 

Organization  Backed  by  Society  of 

British  Advertisers  Modeled 
Closely  Upon  U.  S.  Audit 
Bureau 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Pdblisher) 

London,  April  6. —  A  British  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  organized  by 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  British  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  will  be  in  existence  by  the 
middle  of  this  year.  The  activities  of  the 
I.  S.  B.  A.,  will,  it  is  believed,  have  full 
support  from  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers,  but  not  from  the  trade 
and  technical  journals  which  claim  that 
their  publications  would  be  injured  by 
the  operations  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Representatives  of  London  and  provin¬ 
cial  daily  and  weekly  publishing  interests 

•n  -  .ru-  _ :i  *1...  t> 


The  most  earnest  listeners  to  news  will  sit  on  the  Council  of  the  British 
broadcasts  arc  up  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  but  at  the 
or  in  other  inaccessible  places  where  the  invitation  of  the  Advertisers’  Society  and 


inhabitants  cannot  get  newspapers. 
“When  the  development  of  radio 


not  as  representatives  of  their  own  asso¬ 
ciations.  Later  on  the  council  will  be 


started,  the  A.P.  agreed  to  furnish  big  elected  in  a  regular  manner  from  the 
news  to  certain  stations,  but  that  as  a  membership  of  the  Bureau,  which  will 
general  rule  A.P.  dispatches  could  not  be  include  newspaper  and  periodical  pro- 


wOTked  used.  This  rule  was  interpreted  broadly,  prietors,  advertising  agents  and  adver- 

Spf  telephoning  a  Then  there  came  some  complaints  from  tisdrs.  Of  the  16  members  of  this 

Te^rp  members  who  felt  their  advertising  was  Council,  as  proposed,  six  will  represent 

to  oJhPr  "  ^.t^nded  being  affected  by  the  radio.  This  year  the  pubiehinj  interests,  two  the  agencies 

thruo^us%mtpt  the  decisions  to  the  var-  and  eight  the  advertisers,  with  an  ad- 


morning  slightly  changed  in  appearance,  made  the  young  man  extravagantly  en- 
A  different  type  and  style  of  news  head-  thusiastic  and  ambitious, 
ing  and  a  different  arrangement  as  to  “My  greatest  disappointment,”  he  told 
makeup  have  been  adopted.  Editor  &  Publishes,  “was  when  I  dis- 

“At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  covered  that  I  could  never  own  the  Asso- 
moming  edition  serving  Fort  Worth  and  ciat^  Press.” 

the  readers  within  a  radius  of  125  miles  _His  first  job  was  to  become  acquainted 
has  been  changed  from  that  of  the  Rec-  with  the  organization,  and  he  was  placed 
ord-Telegram  to  that  of  the  Morning  on  a  roving  assignment  during  which  he 
Star-Telegram.  This  change  has  been  visited  every  A.P.  bureau  in  the  United 
made  to  end  confusion  that  has  existed  States.  In  1912  he  organized  the  traffic 
because  the  morning  editions  serving  the  department  and  became  superintendent 
state  were  issued  under  the  name  of  the  of  this  work.  It  was  under  his  direction 


tiguous  states.  This  w^s  at  a  time  when  ious  mem^rs-wherthey  don’t  want  a  vertiser  always  as  the 

ites  led^h  m  inTO  Contact  'th  dispatches  we  jhe  audit  system  will  be  based  on  r^ 

the  LKil^^  E  Sw  u  ru  turns  made  by  publishers  of  all  adver- 

tne  late  Melville  E.  btone,  the  first  gen-  “Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  advis-  tisino-  media  on  a  standard  form  and 

eral  manage  of  the  Associated  Press,  ory  board  of  the  Pulitzer  school  of  audited  bv  the  publishers’  own  auditors 

H?s  ^comacr^wkh  M^“  Stone"  University,  I  ^ny  question  that  may  afise  will  be 

nis  contact  with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  objected  when  a  proposal  was  made  that  referred  first  to  those  auditors  but  the 
he  saw  before  him.  (^awarded  tor  radio  K  "  „  IJter.To  S7of  e,.2 


Star-Telegram  and  those  serving  Fort 
Worth  and  the  contiguous  area  were  is¬ 
sued  under  the  name  of  the  Record- 
Telegram.  Hereafter  there  will  be  but 
one  name,  the  Star-Telegram.  Morning, 
Evening,  Sunday. 

BUSINESS  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Reports  Will  Be  Made  to  President 
et  White  House  Conference 

William  N.  Doak,  United  States  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor ;  Robert  P.  Lamont, 


in  1914  that  the  first  automatic  telegraph  - ^ - 

printers  used  in  press  association  work  ETIENNE  DAMOUR  KILLED 
were  installed  by  the  A.P.  in  New  York.  t-.-  c  a  a  c  „ 

Uter  he  studied  equitable  assessment  f  ♦ 

proportionment  among  members  of  the  (rontinental  .Advertising 

organization  with  the  result  that  after  European  organization 

six  years  the  present  plan  of  assessments,  w'  h  'he  International  Advertis- 

which  he  developed,  was  adopted.  Association,  was  killed  April  3,  near 

His  next  achievement  was  in  extend-  automobile  accident.  Mr. 

ing  the  A.P.  to  South  America.  The  Damour  was  well  Imo^  to  advertising 
United  Press  had  paved  the  way.  The  'he  Unit^  States  for  his  efforts 

A.P.  had  been  invited  to  go  into  South  !"  connection  with  the  I.A.A.  conventions 
America  at  the  same  time  as  the  UP  because  of  sev- 

Mr.  Cooper  said,  but  was  unable  to  do  ^he  Con¬ 

tinental  Association  placed  a  wreath  on 


enterprise.  My  ar^ment  was  that  radio 
had  not  yet  found  itself,  and  that  it  had 
no  alignment  with  a  journalism  school.” 

And  Mr.  Cooper  spoke  of  his  own 
work  in  this  wise: 

“I  have  never  done  anything  but  news¬ 
paper  work  and  I  never  will,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  taking  it  up.  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  one  endeavor,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation — only  news  and  its  distribution. 
It  has  been  fascinating  work.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  my  life.  I  idolize  it.” 

ETIENNE  DAMOUR  KILLED 

Etienne  Damour,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Continental  .Advertising 
Association,  the  European  organization 
affiliated  with  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  was  killed  April  3,  near 
Paris  in  an  automobile  accident.  Mr. 
Damour  was  well  known  to  advertising 


X.  5Q  {jc-Puse  _f  _-_x  X  X  •  x-  tinental  Association  placed  a  wreath  on 

SecreUry  of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Julius  occause  oi  contract  restrictions,  ^'  nen  .  ,  .  Ajy-rtisintr  Federation 

Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  restrictions  had  been  removed  Mr.  "  *  grave  tor  the  Advertising  federation 

will  address  the  National  Conference  of  Looper  wgan  making  extensive  trips  to  ■ _ 

Business  Paper  Editors  at  a  dinner  continent,  and  in  1918  the  GOODWIN  A  VICE-PRESIDENT 

April  20,  at  the  National  Press  Club,  ^  b^^'"  South  American  r  -  •  u  u  L 

W'ashington.  In  the  afternoon  the  con-  ^  ^  .  Adolph  O  Goodwin  has  been  named 

ference  members  will  meet  President  I"  1920  he  was  made  assistant  general  vice-president  in  charge  of  plans  and 
Hoover  in  the  cabinet  room.  Three-  '"anager.  In  1925  he  was  appointed  gen-  ^pv  at  the  ^icago  office  of  the  W  ill lam 
minute  reports  will  be  made  to  the  Presi-  7,^'  .r^anagerj  succeeding  Frederick  Roy  H.  Rankin  Company. 

dent  by  Paul  I.  Aldrich,  the  NaHonal  ^artin,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Stone  on  j - - — - — - 5-^ 

Provisioner;  Virgil  B.  Guthrie.  National  n's  retirement.^  ! 

Petroleum  News;  George  T.1loo\i,  Com-  .  Uiwper  s  (rffice  at  383  Madison  1  WW  ,  !•  «  1 

mercial  Car  Journal;  Sidney  D.  Kirk-  venue,  York,  is  quiet  and  con-  C 

Patrick,  Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engi-  P^elled  walls  are  quite  llOlClllIlK  S  - 

neering,  Henry  H.  Saylor  and  Earl  L.  covered  with  a  O 

Shaner  F  totally  barren  of  papers, 

The  conference  will  open  at  10  A.M.  in  ‘J'ber  objects  Mr.  Coo^r  IM  Mb' U 

the  National  Press  Club  with  Stanley  A.  L?, his  swivel  chair  and  talks  I'll-  ▼ 

Dennis,  Electrical  Installation,  presiding.  .  -  ’  .  quietly  that  you  often  have 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  O.  H.  Cheney,  be  is  At  thc  NortH  End  C 

director,  economic  survev  of  the  book  in-  .  .  D-.-.-,.  J———  ' 

dustr>'.  and  Arthur  D.  Henderson.  Root  'b«  "itics  of  the  Asso-  tSFOadway  and 

&  Shoe  Recorder.  Cooperation  of  the  .  ,  .  . 

business  editors  with  schools  jounalism  logotyj^  was  adopted  the  - 


Bureau  will  have  power,  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  to  nominate  an  independent  firm  of 
auditors  and  place  the  whole  matter  in 
their  hands. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Bureau 
will  naturally  depend  on  whether  it  is 
run  as  an  appendage  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  British  Advertisers  or  as  an 
entirely  neutral  body  representing  all 
the  three  interests  concerned.  No  definite 
plan  of  finance  has  yet  been  evolved. 

CHARGE  PHOTO  WAS  CHANGED 

Libel  Suit  Plaintiff*  Say  Other*  in 
Picture  Were  Cut  Out 

The  IPorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
has  been  sued  in  two  $15,000  actions  en¬ 
tered  in  Superior  court,  Worcester,  by 
Mrs.  lane  H.  Thayer  of  Worce.ster  and 
by  Albert  Desjardin,  her  former  chauf¬ 
feur,  who  was  named  as  co-respondent  in 
a  divorce  libel  brought  against  her  by  her 
husband.  Fred  B.  Thayer.  , 

The  suits  grew  out  of  the  publication 
in  the  Post.  Feb.  6,  1930,  of  a  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Thayer  and  Desjardin.  The 
plaintiffs  claim  that  the  newspaper  cut 
away  the  photographs  of  other  individ¬ 
uals  from  the  picture  and  that  the  paper 
had  no  authority  to  publish  a  portion  of 
the  picture  or  to  change  or  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  granted  a  divorce  and 
Mrs.  Thayer  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  court. 


leans  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and  talks 
easily,  but  so  quietly  that  you  often  have 
to  strain  your  ears  to  hear  what  he  is 
saying. 

He  spoke  of  the  critics  of  the  Asso- 


“Before  our  logotype  was  adopted  the 


UUMIlCd^  CUIIUI  >  WllII  lUUUdllMIl  _ a.  •*.  a 

will  be  discussed  by  Lenoard  Church  and  newspapers. 

VV  Swa.-n  aQcor.-atP  in  innmaURn,  .'bf'  'be  reding  public  understands 


Philip  W.  Swain,  associate  in  journalism, 
Columbia  University.  Arthur  J.  Packer, 


the  .\.P.  symbol,  they  write  to  A.P. 
Of  course  we  receive  a  great  number  of 


British  commercial  counsellor,  will  speak 

Wot.  ,h,  in  .h.  afternoon.  7S’a'„T£  Xr^'info'SK 

COOPERATING  IN  TRACK  MEET  '°"Wa“;e'hi,£'„’'a^d''«e“K'' mistakes. 


The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  will  but  usually  our  critics  have  no  concep- 
co-operate  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  tion  of  what  we  are  doing.  They  only 
Union,  in  conducting  a  track  meet  in  read  the  newspapers.  Out  of  the  lOO.OOO 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


—Parhap*  th*  noit  cosmopoIitaB  apot  lo  New  York  City  i*  Forty-third  Streo* 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Her*  I*  a  mammoth  n*w*-etand  which  eeil*  newepaper*  from 
every  city  in  th*  worid.  .  .  Every  town  ha*  eimiiar  stand*,  hut  non*  a*  huf*  •• 
thia,  and  non*  a*  varied  and  a*  pictureequ*  in  it*  patronac*.” 

—Boaton  Trmnaeript,  Oet.  MS,  SSSI. 


Chicago  in  June. 
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An  Appreciation 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association: 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  extending  greetings  on  the  occasion  of 
your  annual  convention,  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  fine  cooperation 
you  have  given  us  in  connection  with  our  educational  advertising  program. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the  Stock  Fire  Insurance  companies  comprising  the 
National  Board  that  such  work  should  be  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  fire  prevention  and  informing  the  public  as  to  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  sound  insurance,  the  daily  press  was  chosen  as  the  medium  through  which  to 
carry  these  important  messages. 

While  not  the  largest  user  of  space,  the  National  Board  campaign  is  distinctive  in 
that  every  English-language  daily  in  the  country  is  used.  An  added  feature  has 
been  an  unusually  large  amount  of  supporting  advertising  carried  by  stock  fire  insur¬ 
ance  agents.  Thus  the  National  Board’s  schedule  has  been  materially  augmented 
and,  in  many  instances,  more  than  doubled. 


Fire  Prevention  Activities 


For  your  editorial  and  news  support  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  activities,  especially  in  connection  with 
Fire  Prevention  Week  in  October,  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful.  The  public  owes  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  this  cooperation,  because  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  fire  waste  is  certainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  every  subscriber  represented 
by  your  papers. 


Real  advancement  in  fire  prevention  is  being 
made;  a  better  understanding  of  insurance  as  an 
economic  necessity  is  resulting.  Our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  values  has  grown,  and  we  trust 
that  efforts  along  these  broad,  educational  lines 
will  continue  to  win  your  approbation  and  earn 
your  enthusiastic  support. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

222  West  Adams  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 
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House  &  Garden  presents 
a  plan  to  speed  prosperity 


IHoST  reliable  barometer  of  a  nation’s  prosperity  is 
the  widespread  building  of  new  homes.  The  home  is  the 
basis  of  our  national  economy,  and,  next  to  agriculture,  the 
building  of  homes  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  our  basic 
industries.  Upon  it  depend  scores  of  building  trades  and 
the  sales  volume  of  hundreds  of  manufacturers. 

This  year,  as  in  every  year,  young  couples  are  eager  to 
build  or  buy  their  own  homes.  If  even  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  them  would  do  so,  the  resulting  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  things  that  go  into  the  building,  buying,  fur¬ 
nishing  and  decoration  of  new  homes  would  be  incalculably 
stimulating  to  all  industry,  and  striking  evidence  of  our 
economic  vitality.  But  times  are  still  troubled.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  young  couples  and  young  families  who, 
this  spring,  will  come  right  up  to  the  jumping-off  place 
and,  through  lack  of  encouragement,  fail  to  take  the  plunge 
— unless  something  develops  to  screw  their  courage  to  the 
point  of  action. 

Suppose  that  in  every  comunity  the  local  newspaper 
editors,  the  local  bankers,  women’s  clubs,  the  heads  of  the 
department  stores,  and  the  leading  architects,  builders,  con¬ 
tractors  and  large  real  estate  operators  met  together  as  a 
ways  and  means  committee  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
residential  building  in  their  own  community.  If  their  efforts 
were  successful,  they  would  all  profit  by  it.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  they  would  render  a  public  service  of  incalculable 
value — economically  and  psychologically. 

Suppose  the  newspaper  editors  sounded  the  cry,  week 
in  and  week  out,  “Now  is  the  time  to  build!”  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  cry,  “Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  make  building 
easy  for  young  people  in  our  town!”  Suppose  the  bankers 
let  it  be  known  that  families  of  good  repute  who  wished 
to  build  would  be  accorded  long  time  credits,  on  easy  terms. 
Suppose  the  department  store  owners  featured,  in  their 
windows  and  in  their  advertising,  the  merchandise  suitable 
for  the  furnishing,  equipping,  and  decoration  of  homes,  and 
added  their  voices  to  the  “Build  Now”  campaign.  Suppose 
builders  moderated  their  prices  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
larger  volume  of  business.  Suppose  contractors  geared 
themselves  to  a  period  of  smaller  profits  in  the  interests  of 
a  larger  volume  of  work — all  to  their  ultimate  advantage. 
Suppose  builders  and  contractors  and  real  estate  operators 
granted  easy  terms  to  those  eager  to  buy  or  build  homes. 

Suppose,  further,  that  newspaper  editors,  women’s  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  service  clubs  of  all  sorts,  and 
city  officials  joined  with  the  more  directly  interested  elements 
in  making  the  “Build  Now”  movement  a  civic  crusade  in 
the  interests  of  the  common  good. . . .  What  would  result? 

There  would  be  a  revival  of  residential  building  on  a 
national  scale  which  would  do  more  to  bring  back  good 
times  than  all  the  loudspeaking  between  Washington  and 
San  Francisco.  Hundreds  of  thousands  would  find  new 
employment;  the  building  trades  and  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  would  profit  greatly;  department  stores  and  shops 
would  sell  an  enormously  increased  volume  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  to  go  into  new,  remodelled  or  renovated 
homes;  newspaper  advertising  to  the  new  generation  of 
home  owners  would  profit  newspapers;  more  automobiles 


would  be  sold,  more  automatic  refrigerators,  more  furnaces, 
stoves  and  oil  burners,  more  of  many  things — and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  new  spirit  of  optimism  would  fill  the 
air,  speeding  prosperity. 

To  THIS  crusade  for  more  and  better  home  building 
this  year  House  &  Garden  has  a  contribution  to  make. 

For  two  years  House  &  Garden  has  worked  on  the  idea 
for  the  much  needed  small  house,  charming  and  inexpensive 
in  itself,  but  which  (as  the  family  grows  and  the  need  for 
more  space  becomes  imperative)  may  readily  be  added  to. 
House  &  Garden  has  long  deplored  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  young  families  living  in  lovely  small  houses  in  fine,  re¬ 
stricted  neighborhoods  are  compelled  to  move  because  their 
homes  were  not  designed  for  the  addition  of  new  rooms  or 
new  wings.  Moving  from  a  small  home  into  a  larger  home 
and  then  to  a  still  larger  home  is  the  typical  American  pro¬ 
gression.  It  defeats  the  sense  of  home  and  permanence  so 
important  to  children,  so  important  to  us  all.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it,  and  House  &  Garden  has  done 
something  about  it.  House  &  Garden  has  prevailed  on 
Leigh  French,  eminent  New  York  architect,  to  design  a 
model  small  house  that  can  be  added  to.  House  &  Garden 
has  appropriately  christened  it  “The  House  That  Grows.” 
The  result  is  a  small,  inexpensive  home  which,  as  it  stands, 
is  thoroughly  charming.  Today  it  is  a  small  two-story 
home;  five  years  hence  it  can  be  made  into  a  large  home. 

House  &  Garden  will  furnish  blue  prints  of  “The 
House  That  Grows”  free — to  any  responsible  civic  build¬ 
ing  committee  or  any  firm  or  individual  on  proper  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  begin  building  a  house  this  year. 

In  the  June  House  &  Garden,  exterior  views  in  color  of 
“The  House  That  Grows”  will  be  featured,  showing  the 
house  as  it  looks  when  first  erected,  and  as  it  will  look  when 
additional  wings  are  built. 

In  the  July  and  August  issues,  interior  views  of  “The 
House  That  Grows”  living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom 
and,  perhaps,  kitchen — also  in  color — will  be  shown.  Each 
room  will  be  shown  furnished  and  decorated.  House  & 
Garden  will  specify  the  furniture  and  merchandise  required 
for  each  scheme  of  decoration,  giving  the  costs  involved. 
Only  furniture  and  merchandise  which  is  nationally  avail¬ 
able  will  be  specified. 

During  the  coming  months  House  &  Garden  will  show  a 
great  variety  of  other  small  houses  which  are  suitable  for 
erection  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Department  stores  in  various  cities  have  already 
agreed  to  feature  in  their  advertising  and  in  their  window 
displays  the  merchandise  that  is  listed  and  described  in  the 
July  and  August  issues  of  House  &  Garden. 

During  the  months  to  come  House  &  Garden  will  report 
the  results  of  its  “Build  Now”  campaign  in  these  pages. 
Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  the  readers  of  House  &  Garden, 
women’s  clubs,  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  to  get  behind  such  a  move.  If  prop¬ 
erly  sponsored  and  backed  by  organized  effort  and  real 
teamwork,  this  “Build  Now”  campaign  will  help  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem.  It  can  be  done!  What  will 
our  readers  do  to  help?  — RICHARDSON  WRIGHT. 


HOUSE  &  O  A  R  H  E  N 


the  CO.^DE  ^AST  PLBUCATIONIK,  INC. 
Graybar  Building,  New  York  City 


A  Message  to  the 
Newspaper  Publishers*  of 


The  residential  building  depression  is  perhaps  the  key 
log  in  the  business  jam.  Its  release  will  start  the  break-up 
that  frees  the  normal  currents  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Boom  building  in  a  community,  and  all  the  business  of 
that  community  will  inevitably  tend  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  problem  in  each  city  and  town  is  to  encourage  families 
who  are  eager  to  build,  to  build  now. 

Read  the  editorial  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  by  Rich¬ 
ardson  Wright,  Editor  of  House  &  Garden,  and  will  appear 
in  the  May  issue  of  House  &  Garden — sounding  the  keynote 
of  the  “Build  Now!”  movement. 

Newspaper  publishers  wield  an  incalculable  influence  in 
their  own  communities.  Will  they  lend  their  support  to  the 
“Build  Nowl”  campaign? 

House  &  Garden’s  stake  in  the  building  industry  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  magazine.  So  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  House  &  Garden  should  inaugurate  a 
nation-wide  movement  to  revive  home  building. 

As  one  definite  contribution.  House  &  Garden  will  fur¬ 
nish,  without  charge,  to  one  newspaper  in  each  community, 
specially  prepared  and  copiously  illustrated  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  (dealing  with  the  planning,  building,  decorating,  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  home),  suitable  for  full-page  make-up.  These 
features,  which  will  have  a  definite  continuity,  will  run  for 


the  duration  of  the  “Build  Now!”  campaign.  They  are 
available  exclusively  to  the  first  newspaper  in  any  com¬ 
munity  which  requests  them. 

If  newspapers  will  make  people  want  to  build — and  if 
local  bankers,  real  estate  operators,  builders  and  architects 
will  make  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  them  to  build — they 
will  build,  by  the  thousands. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  get  quick  action.  Archi¬ 
tects,  builders,  contractors,  and  carpenters,  brick  layers, 
plumbers,  and  the  members  of  all  the  other  building  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades  in  your  city,  are  ready  to  go  to  work 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  only  thing  they  require  is  to 
get  the  order  to  break  ground  for  new  homes. 

Could  newspaper  publishers  give  their  support  to  a  more 
worthwhile  cause? 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  hearing  from  publishers  and 
editors  who  will  promote  and  who  will  also  help  to  organize 
the  “Build  Nowl”  movement  in  their  several  communities. 


PUBLISHER 


♦Assembled  at  the  annual  Convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Manhattan,  commencing  April  20th. 


Entire  contents 
C1931-C.  N.  P.,  Inc. 


Drop  in  at  House  &  Garden^s 
Convention  Ileadquarters9 
Boom  i:<l9  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vanla9  for  samples  and  details 
of  the  ^^Build  Nowr^  campaiifn. 
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SCHOOL  CO-OPERATION 
STRESSED  BY  SHEDD 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


advancement  of  news^per  service,  to  the 
honor  of  this  profession  of  ours,  and  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  newspapers  and 
the  newspaper  reading  public  alike,  than 
to  continue  this  joint  effort  started  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Elditors,  to  put  specific  edu¬ 
cation  for  newspaper  service  on  a  plane 
with  professional  education  for  the  law 
and  for  medicine.  Ultimately,  I  do  not 
doubt  we  shall  have  post-graduate 
schools,  institutions  of  research — there 
there  are  beginnings  already — and  we 
shall  attain  vast  improvement  on  the 
processes  and  the  product  of  the  schools 
of  journalism  today.  The  goal  will  al¬ 
ways  be  just  a  little  farther  ahead.  But 
we  have  a  present  task,  a  present  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  there  will  be  a  reward. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
have  done  their  full  part  in  a  national 
movement  of  benevolence,  of  friradliness, 
of  symp^y  and  practical  relief  from 
misfortune  without  equal  in  the  history 
of  this  people.  The  readiness  with 
which  those  who  have  responded  to  the 
need  of  those  who  have  not,  has  been  a 
striking  demonstration  that  the  heart  of 
humanity  still  beats,  steadily  and 
strongly  and  is  the  convincing  answer 
to  those  who  have  discerned  nothing  in 
the  modem  life  of  America  but  the  chase 
for  the  dollar.  The  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  true  to  their 
history  and  tradition.  They  have  given 
of  their  funds,  or  their  space,  of  their 
power  of  appeal. 

But  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  have  yet  more  to  do.  And  when 
and  if  the  winds  shall  veer  into  the  quar¬ 
ter  where  hangs  the  fair  weather  sign, 
so  that  the  clouds  shall  disappear  and 
the  sun  shall  shine  in  the  blue,  and  there 
shall  be  an  end  to  unemployment  and 
need,  that  task  for  the  newspapers — and 
for  the  nation  in  common — will  remain. 
It  is  “going  to  rain  some  more.”  Hard 
times  will  come  again.  Some  observers 
are  not  sure  that  we  are  climbing  over 
the  mountain  of  hard  times  now,  or  that 
we  shall  cross  it  this  year.  We  know, 
anyway,  that  there  are  some  rough  crags 
of  seasonal  unemployment  to  be  climbed 
another  winter,  and  we  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  running  into  complications 
about  that  time  that  will  make  that 
climbing  more  than  ordinarily  difficult. 

The  experience  through  which  we  have, 
been  passing  ought  to  have  convinced  us 
that  something  more  than  relief  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem,  and  that  our 
minds  ought  to  be  directed  diligently 
upon  the  discovery  and  application  of 
remedy  and  of  means  for  forestalling  and 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  this  misfor¬ 
tune.  I  l^lieve  that  there  is  no  problem 
more  seriously  threatening  the  funda¬ 
mental  welfare  of  the  j^oplc  of  the 
United  States  and  the  institutions  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  order  which  are  typical 
of  our  national  ideals. 

This  problem  of  disemployment  is  to 
be  viewed  in  appreciation  of  the  truth 
that  it  did  not  follow  solely  upon  the 
folly  of  the  stock  market,  upon  blunders 
actual  or  alleged  in  tariff  making,  was 
not  a  reverberation  of  the  world  war,  but 
that  it  is  definitely  related  to  conditions 
in  our  economic  theme  and  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  advertisement  of  the  nos¬ 
trums  of  remedy  and  cure  has  already 
begun.  We  have  pink  pills  for  pale 
people  in  the  form  of  government  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  aged,  disabled,  and  incapaci¬ 
tated;  the  liniment  of  government  appro¬ 
priations  for  public  w’orks,  to  be  rubbed 
on  withered  limbs  to  restore  their  activity 
and  vigor;  prescriptions  of  government 
insurance  against  unemployment,  which 
are  chiefly  package  goods  to  store  against 
the  failure  of  butcher  and  grocer  to  make 
their  daily  calls.  There  are  devices  by 
which  the  supposed!'’  illimitable  resources 
of  government  treasuries,  refilled  by  tax¬ 
ing  power  when  empty,  will  be  at  com¬ 
mand  should  hard  times  come  again. 
But  if  we  shall  be  content  to  let  Gwrge 
do  it.  meaning  the  other  fellow,  not  the 
government  who  is  thus  supposed  to 
stand  ready  to  carry  the  imfortunate 


across  the  gap,  but  the  assessable  people 
and  property  of  the  nation  upon  whom 
and  upon  which  the  government  must 
rely  and  draw  for  whatever  it  does — if 
we  shall  be  content  to  let  George  do  it, 
we  shall  betray  our  plan  of  government 
and  our  entire  scheme  of  prosperity. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  risk  the  danger 
of  such  blundering  negligence,  if  we  do 
not  want  to  incur  the  peril  which  govern¬ 
ment  doles  have  brought  upon  Great 
Britain,  if  we  want  properly  and  scien¬ 
tifically  to  diagnose  the  ailment  and  to 
determine  a  remedy  adequate  for  our  ills, 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  and  active.  To  my  mind  the 
consequences  of  prohibition  or  of  its 
elimination  from  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  its  modification — ^whether  you 
stand  on  one  side  of  the  road  or  the 
other,  or  are  following  the  middle  path — 
are  not  of  more  concern  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  than  are  the  potentials  of 
economic  policy  and  provision  which  may 
be  assumed  or  may  be  forced  upon  us  by 
emotional  appeals  in  the  aftermath  of 
this  experience  with  industrial  depression. 
There  is  no  pending  or  prospective  issue 
of  politics,  whether  it  be  the  peril  of  a 
power  trust  or  a  matter  of  international 
relations,  more  pertinent  and  more  im¬ 
peratively  demanding  newspaper  service 
in  news  and  editorial  columns,  than  this 
readjustment  of  the  industrial  world  for 
recovery  from  its  present  disorder.  There 
is  no  agency  or  means  other  than  the 
newspaper  press  by  which  the  discussion 
of  such  a  national  problem,  its  adequate 
exposition,  the  consideration  of  its 
various  phases  and  angles,  the  differen¬ 
tiation  between  true  and  false  remedies, 
can  serve  the  public  and  aid  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  desirable  sentiment  and  competent 
opinion.  It  may  be  out  of  the  usual  or¬ 
der  of  the  address  of  your  president  at 
the  assembling  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  but  at  the  risk  of 
being  unorthodox  or  of  overstepping  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion,  I  urge  upon 
you  as  representative  factors  in  the 
.American  newspaper  press  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  this  Society  to  influence,  far 
less  to  assume  to  dictate  or  even  suggest 
editorial  opinion;  but  it  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  within  our  function,  as  we 
gather  here  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
our  newspaper  service,  to  emphasize  and 
distinctively  to  mark  the  existence  of  a 
problem  concerning  which  each  of  us,  in 
his  individual  circumstance  and  his  in¬ 
dividual  view,  must  recognize  an  obliga¬ 
tory  part  in  encouraging  and  facilitating 
full  and  frank  discussion. 


J.  B.  POWERS  APPOINTED 

Donald  Maepherson,  general  manager 
of  the  Sun  Publications  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  has  appointed  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  international  publishers  repre¬ 
sentative.  to  represent  a  group  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  papers  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  list  are  the  Melbourne  Herald  and 
Weekly  Times,  Sporting  Globe,  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Sun  Ncu's- Pictorial,  Table  Talk, 
The  Listener-In,  Australian  Home  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Aircraft,  the  Adelaide  Register 
News-Pictorial,  Advertiser,  Chronicle, 
and  Express  &  Journal, 


WHY  NOT 
INVESTIGATE 
.  THE 
LUDLOW 

? 

♦ 

Ludlow  Typ>ograph  Co. 
10^7.  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


GIRL  WRITERS  FINISH 
TOUR  OF  WORLD 


Two  University  of  Missouri  Gradu¬ 
ates  Spent  Year  and  a  Half 
Working  Their  Way  on 
Newspapers 


After  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  work¬ 
ing  her  way  around  the  world  by  writing, 
Miss  Mary  Shapiro  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  1929  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
arrived  in  New  York  April  9.  Although 
pleasant  enough  in  spots,  particularly 
Honolulu  and  Shanghai,  the  trip  was  a 
difficult  adventure — an  experience  she  is 
glad  to  have  had,  but  which  she  does 
not  advise  any  girl  to  duplicate.  The 
feeling  of  being  out  of  a  job  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  she  says,  can  hardly  be 
called  one  of  the  delights  of  travel. 

However,  she  was  successful  in  finding 
work  on  newspapers  in  four  coimtries 
for  varying  periods,  and  in  addition  sold 
jmough  feature  material  to  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  to  pay  her  fare 
from  one  place  to  the  next.  After  a 
brief  visit  with  her  family  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  she  plans  to  seek  another  newspaper 
job. 

She  was  accompanied  most  of  the  time 
by  a  classmate.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ahrens, 
of  Paola,  Kan.  The  two,  well-supplied 
with  letters  of  introduction  but  with  no 
definite  work  in  sight,  started  from  the 
United  States  in  September,  1929.  Stop¬ 
ping  at  Honolulu,  they  joined  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
where  they  covered  everything  from  po¬ 
lice  court  to  incoming  ships.  After  brief 


newspaper  work  in  Tokio,  they 
their  way  to  Shanghai  and  again  sou^t 
the  newspaper  offices.  There  was  r(»ni 
for  only  one  of  them  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post,  now  the 
Post  &  Mercury;  and  so  Miss  Ahrens 
was  made  circulation  manager.  Miss 
Shapiro  became  drama  critic  and  editor 
of  the  women’s  page,  also  doing  report¬ 
ing,  translating  and  other  incidentals. 

In  Shanghai  the  girls  fortunately  ob¬ 
tained  rooms  with  a  French  family  who 
spoke  no  English.  As  a  result  Miss 
Shapiro’s  college  French  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  fluent  to  be  useful  when  they  had 
gathered  enough  money  together  to  pay 
their  fare  to  Paris  on  a  cargo  boat 
Without  a  working  knowlege  of  French, 
she  said,  she  would  have  had  no  chance 
at  newspaper  work  there.  As  it  was,  she 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  despite  the  fact 
that  the  city  seemed  overflowing  with 
Americans  anxious  to  do  newspaper  work 
in  Paris. 

Miss  Ahrens,  who  had  been  ill,  did 
not  remain  in  Paris,  but  came  on  to  the 
United  States  after  a  few  days  of  sight¬ 
seeing  there. 


EDITOR’S  SON  HONORED 

Robert  I.  Stevenson,  son  of  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Cotm.)  American,  Republican  and 
Sunday  Republican,  has  received  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  honor  as  a  Yale  freshman  by 
being  delegated  by  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Yale  News  to  produce  a  special  issue 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  a  candidate  for  the  board  of  the 
Yale  News,  has  been  a  reporter  on  the 
Waterbury  American  for  the  past  three 
summers. 


THE 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW 
COM  PA  N  Y 


ANNOUNC  E  S 
t/ie  Election  of 


GEORGE  S.  FOWLER 


as  a  Y)irector  and 
his  appointment 
as  \ ice-V resident 


April  13,1931 


WILLIAM  P.  AHNELT 
President 
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GENTLEMEN  OE  THE  PRESS 
.  .  .  WERE  DISAPPOINTED! 


PIt  was  ouf  wisK  to  invite  newspaper  Editors, 
Publishers  and  Executives  to  inspect  Empire  State  wKich 
has  replaced  their  old  home  in  New  York — The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  —  where  they  met  in  annual  convention  for 
so  many  years. 

But  our  contractors  informed  us  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
receive  visitors  during  the  few  days  remaining  to  complete  the  building  for 
the  formal  opening  to  take  place  May  1st. 

Inasmuch  as  your  annual  convention  begins  and  ends  next  week, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  suggest,  as  you  wander  about  the  city,  that  you  take  a 
friendly  glance  at  Empire  State  which,  as  a  business  building,  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria. 

It  may  be  that  the  deep  sentiment  you  hold  for  the  old  site  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street  will  prompt  you  to  think  of  Empire  State  as 
a  desirable  location  for  your  New  York  offices  and  those  of  the  business 
institutions  throughout  the  country  with  which  you  have  friendly  contacts. 

If  any  of  you  remain  in  New  York  until  May  1st,  or  return  in 
time  to  attend  the  formal  opening  on  that  date,  please  consider  now  that 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

The  Empire  State  Building  fittingly  represents  the  Empire  State 
and  the  Empire  City  of  America. 

EMPIRE  STATE,  INC. 


PRESIDENT 


H.  HAMILTON  WEBER,  Rental  Manager,  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING.  CAledonia  s-8347  or  Your  Own  Broker 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  SITUATION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Under  the 
caption  of  “Unusual  Press  Contest  in 
Springfield”  Robert  A.  A.  Willier  on 
page  7  of  the  March  21  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  gave  a  colorful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  situation  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  Mr.  Willier  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Missouri  University  and  a 
former  employe  of  Mr.  Bixby.  He  was 
never  an  employe  of  mine. 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Willier  and  Mr. 
Bixby  on  several  of  their  statements: 

Mr.  Willier  says:  “The  question  that 
appears  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
advertisers  in  the  fourth  largest  city  of 
Missouri  as  well  as  national  advertisers 
who  are  surveying  the  situation  is  what 
will  happen  to  the  Press  after  the  third 
and  final  year  of  the  petition  expires.  In 
other  words  will  this  novel  journalistic 
experiment  prove  a  success  or  failure?” 

This  question  might  with  equal  justice 
have  been  framed  as  applying  to  the 
Leader.  I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  regarding  the  Press  elsewhere 
than  from  Mr.  Willier.  _  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  such  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  merchants  and  people  of  Spring- 
field.  The  Press  is  amply  financed  and 
is  regarded  by  merchants  and  citizens 
generally  as  a  permanent  institution.  The 
effect  of  this  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
question  by  Mr.  Willier  is  to  cast  doubt 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Press, 
when  the  obvious  facts  are  the  Press  is 
already  a  success,  as  is  most  conclusively 
showTi  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  DeLisser  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
advertising  measurement  records. 

Mr.  Bixby  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Press  came  into  being  as  the  organ  of 
advertisers  and  that  it  “possessed  the 
backing  of  the  powerful  Gideon  political 
machine”.  It  is  true  that  the  Press 
was  started  at  the  request  of  and  on 
netition  of  170  merchants  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pen^,  at  the  time  the  Press  was  started, 
Mr.  Bixby  was  attacking  the  city  admin¬ 
istration  and,  having  full  control  of  the 
newspaper  situation,  there  was  no  avenue 
of  expression  for  those  men  who  were 
being  attacked.  The  Press  following  its 
rigid  policy  of  a  square  deal  to  all, 
merely  allowed  them  space  to  print  their 
replies  under  their  own  signatures  to  Mr. 
Bixby’s  attacks. 

The  Press  does  not  now  and  never  has 
upheld  corruption  in  politics,  as  Mr. 
Bixby  would  have  readers  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  believe.  The  Press  called  for 
the  resignations  of  both  the  Chief  _  of 
Police  and  the  Mayor  of  Springfield  im¬ 
mediately  they  were  indict^,  and  never 
at  any  time  has  the  Press  given  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  Gideon  administration.  The 
scrap  was  between  Gideon  and  Bixby  and 
the  Press  merely  permitted  Gideon  as 
well  as  Bixby  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Willier  says :  “One  of  the  newest 
developments  in  the  Press  advertising  is 
that  of  petition  signers  who  are  failing  to 
‘Keep  Faith’  with  The  Press”. 

The  truth  is  that  out  of  a  total  of  325 
signatures  four  only  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  their  obligations  and  they  are,  with 
one  exception,  small  advertisers.  Only 
two  of  these  signers  have  said  they  did 
not  intend  to  fulfill  their  agreement  and 
I  found  on  investigation  that  these  two 
had  “changed  their  minds”  as  a  result  of 
special  discounts  offered  by  the  News 
and  Leader  together  with  bonds  given 
by  Mr.  Bixby  assuming  any  loss  that 
might  follow  a  law  suit  against  them  by 
the  Press.  It  would  be  just  as  fair  a 
statement  to  say  that  numbers  of 
merchants  are  failing  to  “keep  faith” 
with  the  Leader,  there  being  numerous 
instances  of  broken  contracts  by  mer¬ 
chants  with  that  publication. 

Mr.  Willier  says:  “And  the  Leader 
editor  points  significantly  to  the  claim 
that  of  the  big  stores  in  the  city’s  shop¬ 
ping  district  only  one  was  listed  as  a 
petition  signer.  This  one,  according  to 
the  Leader,  remained  out  of  its  pages 
for  a  year  but  is  now  regularly  using 
space.” 

The  “one”  advertiser  referred  to  is  The 
Heer  Stores  Company,  which  is  using 
space  regularly  in  the  Press  on  week  days 
and  uses  the  News-Leader  on  Sunday 


only.  The  Press  has  no  Sunday  issue. 

The  fact  is  that  only  two  of  the  larger 
locally  owned  stores  in  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  did  not  sign  the  petition  and  those 
two  are  stockholders  in  the  Springfield 
Leader  Company.  These  are  the  Reps 
Dry  Goods  Company  and  the  Levy -Wolf 
Dry  Goods  Company. 

Among  the  stores  in  the  business  dis¬ 
tricts  signing  the  Press  petition  are  Heer 
Stores  Company,  Netter  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Turner  Department  Store, 
Cash  Dry  Goods  Company,  The  Style, 
The  Parisian,  Barth  Gothing,  Martin 
Piano  Company.  L.  E.  Lines  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  Weaver  Shoe  Company,  Knox  Shoe 
Companv.  Fayman-Joseph  Jewelry  Com¬ 
pany,  Hall  Jewelry  Company,  Ruben- 
stcin’s,  Put-N-Take  Department  Store, 
Home  Credit  Clothing  Company,  Ed.  V. 
Williams  Clothing  Company,  Schwab 
Clothing  Companv,  Wyman-Daniel  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company,  Livingston  Gothing  Com¬ 
pany,  Strauss,  J.  L.  Long  and  Son, 
I.ong-King  Furniture  Company,  Rathbone 
Hardware  Company.  Reed  Hardware 
Company,  Gottfried  Furniture  Company 
and  many  others  of  high  standard. 
There  were  exactly  170  names  on  the 
netition  to  me  and  155  additional  firms 
have  signed  since  the  Press  was  started, 
gi\'ing  a  total  of  325  signatories. 

Mr.  Bixby  stated  in  his  interview  that 
be  is  offering  exclusive  advertisers  of  the 
New's  and  Leader  a  discount  from  rates 
charged  to  others.  (The  discount  is 
from  .5  per  cent,  to  15^  pct  cent.)  This 
is  an  inexcusable  discrimination  between 
his  own  advertisers  if  not  a  violation  of 
state  and  federal  laws  against  restraint 
of  trade.  It  is  to  sav  the  least  an  unfair 
business  practice  which  is  certain  to  react 
against  the  News  and  Leader.  'The  Press 
makes  no  discount  for  exclusive  advertis- 
inof. 

Mr.  Bixby  savs:  “The  Springfield  ex¬ 
periment  is  ranidly  demonstrating  that  no 
newspaper  seeking  its  support  from  any 
source  than  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  people  can  long  survive.”  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  mv  chances  with. 
Mr.  Bixbv  on  “the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people.”  If  the  outcome  is  to  he 
decided  on  that  factor  the  success  of  the 
Press  is  already  assured.  T..ack  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  resnect  for  the  News  and 
T.eadcr  under  Mr.  Bixby’s  management 
spells  doom  in  my  opinion,  for  those 
paners. 

Mr.  Bixby  says:  “We  came  to  Spring- 
field  at  the  invitation  of  merchants  be- 
because  Mr.  Jewell  himself  had  entered 
into  negotiations  to  purchase  the  tottering 
Republican  his  contemporary.”  The  fact 
is  the  Bixbys  came  here  after  protests 
had  been  made  against  consolidation  of 
the  paners  and  after  I  had  declined  the 
proposition  to  purchase  the  Republican. 
It  ig  untrue  therefore  that  the  Bixbys 
were  invited  to  Springfield  because  I  had 
any  intention  of  purchasing  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  They  were  invited  because  I  would 
not  purchase  the  Republican  and  a  buver 
bad  to  be  found  to  continue  its  publica¬ 
tion. 

Following  is  the  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Press  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  March  4,  1929,  according  to  A.B.C. 
Audit : 


Second  quarter  1929 .  15,573 

Third  quarter  1929 .  15,775 

Fourth  quarter  1929 .  19,294 

First  quarter  1930 .  20,134 


Average  for  the  12  months . .  17,694 

Puhlisher’s  Statement  average  for  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1930 .  18,875 


The  above  shows  a  healthy,  steady 
growth  in  the  Press  circulation,  officially 
refuting  Mr.  Bixby’s  statement  that  the 
Press  circulation  shows  a  loss  of  about 
3,000  (from  21,803  to  18,875  in  Sep¬ 
tember). 

The  statement  quotes  Mr.  Bixby  as 
saying  “the  total  net  paid  circulation  of 
the  Leader  is  higher  today  than  before 
the  Press  entered  the  field.”  We  quote 
the  Leader’s  Publishers  Statements  to 
the  A.B.C.,  the  latest  official  information : 
Six  months  endinft  March  31,  1929,,  23,308 

Six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1929.,,  20,984 

Six  months  ending  March  31,  1930,.  21,220 

Six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1930...  20,992 

A  loss,  according  to  the  Leader  pub¬ 
lisher’s  own  statements,  of  2,316  between 


March,  1929  (when  the  Press  entered  the 
field)  and  September  1930. 

Following  is  a  record  of  agate  lines  of 
advertising  measurements  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  Springfield  papers  since 
March,  1929: 

1929 — March  to  December,  inclusive. 


Press  .  2,905,238 

Leader  .  1,974,364 


Press  lead .  930,874 

1930 — ^January  to  December,  inclusive. 

Press  .  3,439,300 

Leader  .  2,606,902 


Press  lead . . .  832,398 

1931 — ^January  and  February. 

Press  .  407,405 

Leader  .  358,543 


Press  lead  .  48,862 

The  comparative  classified  advertising 
figures  are: 

Agate  Lines 

Press — 1929 — 10  months .  637,840 

Leader — 1929 — 10  months .  337,008 


Press  lead .  300,832 

Press — 1930 — 12  months  .  628,824 

Leader — 1930 — 12  months  .  *349,916 


Press  lead .  278,908 

Press — 1931 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar .  152,796 

Leader — 1931 — ^Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar....  80,780 


Press  lead .  72,016 


*  Includes  approximately  7000  agate  lines 
free  employment  Want  Ads  run  gratis  during 
November  and  December,  1930,  for  those  out 
of  employment. 

Bringing  the  matter  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age  down  to  date  the  following  figures 
by  DeLisser  Bros.,  for  March,  1931, 
should  be  convincing: 

Local  Display  Advertising  for  March  1931 


Agate  Lines 

Press  .  263,047 

Leader  .  191,748 


Press  lead .  71,299 

Total  All  Advertising  for  March,  1931 

Agate  Lines 

Press  .  373,346 

Leader  .  315,701 


Press  lead .  57,645 


H.  S.  Jewell, 
Publisher,  Springfield  (Mo.) 

Press. 

*Editor’s  Note. — Mr.  Willier  has  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he  has 
no  connection  with  either  the  Press  or 
Leader.  He  has  been  employed  on  the 
Leader,  after  its  sale  by  Mr.  Jewell  to 
Stuart  Olivier,  but  prior  to  its  purchase 
by  E.  K.  Bixby,  he  states,  adding  that  he 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri  on  a 
Jewell  Scholarship. 


RED  CROSS  RELIEF 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  There  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher, 
March  14,  page  22,  a  special  from  Helena, 
Ark.,  headed  “Fund  Raised  by  Arkansas 
Paper  Feeds  5,0(X)  Children  Daily.” 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  received 
numerous  inquiries  asking  for  the  facts 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Young’s  plan  in  itself 
inferred  that  the  Red  Cross  had  been  re¬ 
miss  in  his  county  in  extending  relief. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  keen  for 
facts  in  any  case  warranting  the  attention 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Young’s 


county  of  Phillips,  through  March  IS, 
relief  financed  by  the  National  Organia- 
tion  of  the  Red  Cross  through  the 
Phillips  County  Red  Cross  Chapter  to¬ 
taled  $129,294.52. 

The  special  from  Helena  states  that 
“the  Red  Cross  has  announced  that  it  will 
close  its  relief  work  in  the  drought 
stricken  States  March  15.”  This  is  a  di¬ 
rect  misstatement. 

While  the  Red  Cross  is  discontinuing 
relief  to  families  who  are  able  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  through  credit,  secur¬ 
ing  employment,  or  in  other  ways,  the 
R^  Cross  is  continuing  on  an  individual 
case  basis  to  help  families  still  in  need  of 
such  assistance  to  the  end  that  no  one  will 
suffer. 

In  Arkansas,  March  is  the  time  when 
farmers  generally  make  credit  arrange¬ 
ments  through  banks,  merchants  and  in 
other  ways  for  financing  their  new  crops. 
Obviously,  as  these  credit  facilities 
come  available,  supplemented  as  they  are 
this  year  by  large  Government  loan  funds, 
it  is  possible  for  the  Red  Cross  to  curtail 
its  general  relief  plan.  The  actual  date 
will  vary  county  by  county  and  state  by 
state,  depending  on  local  custom  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  crop  financing. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
are  so  generous  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  so  genuinely  cooperative  in 
humanitarian  service,  as  you  know,  that 
the  Red  Cross  position  might  be  misun¬ 
derstood  in  light  of  the  statement  from 
your  correspondent  in  your  March  14 
story. 

Frank  J.  Brunner, 

Acting  Director,  Public  Information, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


“LARGE  ORDER” 

To  Editor  &  Publishers  In  a 
recent  issue  I  read  your  editorial, 
Large  Order,”  with  no  little  interest 
You  comment  on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick  when  asked  by  your 
correspondent  for  an  editorial  program 
replied :  “Study  the  whole  economic  situ¬ 
ation  .  .  .  and  print  it.” 

You  go  on  to  say  that  this  calls  for 
original  study  and  free  printing,  that  the 
economic  story  has  been  too  long  told  in 
hearsay  fashion  by  handouts  from  bank¬ 
ing  offices  and  corporation  press  agents. 

You  further  say  that  there  is  need  for 
original  study  that  goes  to  the  roots  of 
the  economic  order,  that  the  subject  is 
too  long  taboo  by  the  editorial  office.  I 
have  already  made  and  printed  such  a 
study  in  our  two  newspapers,  Lortdn 
(O.)  Journal  and  Mansfield  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  under  the  title,  “Unemploymmt  and 
Business  Depression  —  the  Cause  and 
Remedy.”  We  printed  3,0(X)  extra  sheets 
of  this  article  and  have  given  all  of  them 
out  over  our  counters  or  as  a  matter  of 
mail  request  from  over  the  country.  We 
are  just  now  printing  another  edition. 

Sincerely, 

David  Gibson. 


TALENT 
Going  To  Waste 

The  Newark  Advertising  Club  is  looking  for  places  for  a 
number  of  men  and  women  of  ability  in  various  branches  of 
advertising.  Can  you  use  any  of  them? 

Address  Secretary 

40  Park  Place  Newark,  N.  J. 
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NATIONAL  PRESS  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  press  has  a  great  asset  in  the  representative 
building  which  adorns  the  publishing  industry  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital.  In  it  are  the  offices  of  correspondents  representing 
300  separate  papers.  It  provides  adequate  quarters  for  the 
National  Press  Club.  As  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  building  puts  the  National  Press  Club  in  a  better  position 
“to  serve  as  the  instrumentality  in  the  capital  for  the  press 
of  the  nation.” 

In  dedicating  the  building,  Calvin  Coolidge,  among 
other  things  said: 

“It  is  possible  to  see  in  this  spacious  building,  so 
magnificently  equipped,  a  symbol  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  United  States.” 

“This  monumental  building,”  said  Joseph  E.  Rans- 
dell,  in  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
“is  the  great  nerve  center  of  the  press  of  America.  From 
this  building  more  telegraphic  news  is  destined  to  emanate 
than  from  any  other  one  spot  in  the  world.” 

Secretarial  telephone  service  (no  extra  charge) 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  secretary  or  office  boy. 

Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Companies 
have  large  offices  in  the  building. 

Shower  rooms  and  lockers  on  each  floor. 

In  the  center  of  governmental  activities.  Early  com¬ 
pletion  of  government  buildings  in  the  “triangle,”  only  one- 
half  block  from  the  building,  emphasizes  this  feature. 

Special  mail  collections  and  deliveries,  including 

Sundays. 

Office  rentals  range  from  $50  up. 


For  further  particulars  address: 


National  Press  Building  Corporation 

Operating  subsidiary  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Owner  of  the  building. 
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ACKERMAN  ADDRESSES 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

Newl7  Appointed  Dean  of  Journalism 
School  Says  Intecrity  of  Press  Giees 

It  Influence  —  Ceremonies  Mark 
Pulitxer’s  84th  Birthday 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  recently  appointed 
dean  of  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism,  in  an  address  April  10  at 
the  annual  founder’s  day  exercises,  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  84th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  declared 
that  modern  journalism  exercised  its 
great  influence  not  so  much  through  the 
leadership  of  individual  publications  as 
through  general  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  press. 

Etefining  journalism  as  a  “union  of  an 
industry  and  a  profession  to  serve  the 
public,”  Mr.  Ackerman  said  that  today  j 
It  was  an  “international  forum,  privately  j 
financed  and  managed,  where  informa- ! 
tion  and  opinion  essential  to  our  common 
welfare  is  recorded,  interpreted  and  dis¬ 
tributed”  Under  such  conditions,  he 
added,  public  interest  in  the  business  de¬ 
velopments  and  the  professional  progress 
of  journalism  was  natural,  wholesome  and 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Ackerman’s  address  marked  his 
first  appearance  before  the  Columbia  stu¬ 
dent  b^y  and  his  first  public  address 
since  his  recent  appointment  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia.  Dr.  John  W.  Cunllffe,  retir¬ 
ing  director,  introduced  Mr.  Ackerman  ! 
and  announced  that  the  Columbia  school  j 
hereafter  would  be  governed  by  its  teach-  ! 
ing  staff  which  would  be  called  “faculty”  | 
and  that  the  head  of  the  school  would  ! 
be  called  dean  instead  of  director.  I 

This  change,  it  was  explained,  places 
the  journalism  .school  on  the  same  aca-  i 
demic  basis  as  the  older  schools  of  the  j 
university.  Hitherto  the  school  has  been  | 
governed  by  an  administrative  board. 
Mr.  Ackerman  will  assume  his  position 
on  July  1. 

“On  this  particular  anniversary  of  ! 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  birth  there  is  wide  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  journalism,”  said  Mr. 
Ackerman.  “While  this  interest  was 
dramatized  in  the  passing  of  a  great  name 
from  Park  Row,  it  is  more  fundamental 
than  a  concern  over  the  merger  of  news¬ 
paper  properties.” 

“The  importance  of  journalism  as  an 
international  forum  during  a  world  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  is  self-evident  because  all 
of  our  established  institutions — the  state, 
the  church,  the  home,  the  school  and 
business — are  affected  bv  the  present  de¬ 
creased  activities  of  tbe  machine  age 
and  the  questioning  of  established  leader¬ 
ship.  In  spite  of  these  developments  and 
the  consequent  disillusionment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  there  is  still  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

“Why?  Why  do  people  still  have 
hope?  The  answer.  I  think,  may  be 
found  in  tbe  example  of  Pulitzer’s  life. 
To  Pulitzer,  journalism  w’as  primarily  a 
public  service.  To  Medill,  Bowles.  Reid, 
Scripps.  Williams,  Stone,  Nelson,  Lawson  j 
and  other  great  editors  and  publishers  j 
of  that  period  the  primary  function  of  i 


‘Vroductioit-:. . . 

Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 


Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Sptdalizing  in  Sewipaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


journalism  was  to  serve  the  public  good, 
even  though  a  private  business.  U^n 
this  tradition  journalism  is  functioning 
today  with  greater  individual  latitude, 
greater  political  and  social  liberality  and 
greater  financial  independence  than  ever 
before.” 

Following  the  tributes  to  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  through  whose  endowment  of  $2,000,- 
000  the  school  was  founded  in  1912,  a 
laurel  wreath  was  placed  on  his  bust  in 
tbe  lobby.  Harry  Weinberg  and  Michael 
Caplan,  senior  and  junior  class  presi¬ 
dents,  I  espectively,  spoke  briefly.  A 
mahogany  desk  and  six  chairs  belonging 
to  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  used  on  the  old 
New  York  World  were  exhibited.  • 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Cunliffe, 
who  will  become  director  emeritus,  will 
be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty, 


alumni  and  students  at  the  Park  Lane 
Hotel  on  April  29.  Dr.  Butler  will  pre¬ 
side.  F.  Fraser  Bond,  member  of  the 
Columbia  faculty  is  chairman. 


CHANGES  ON  CALL-BULLETIN 

Editorial  changes  on  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  resulting  from  Jdin  R. 
Bruce’s  return  to  the  street  due  to  poor 
health,  have  been  announced  by  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  publisher.  James  A.  Mul- 
cahy,  formerly  of  Detroit  and  New  York, 
is  managing  editor  and  Edgar  T.  Glee- 
son  succeeds  Bruce  as  city  editor.  Gene 
Block  remains  news  editor.  Arwwint- 
ment  of  R.  L.  Litchfield,  former  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director,  as  advertising 
manager,  also  was  announced.  W.  R. 
Penney  remains  advertising  director. 


WELCOMED  BACK  TO  WORK 

On  returning  to  work  after  a  major 
operation  and  a  long  convalescence,  Al¬ 
bert  H.  King,  veteran  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  Ci^  Star,  was  given  a 
luncheon  by  city  officials  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  Bryce  B.  Smith  recently.  The 
mayor  was  not  present  due  to  a  business 
trip,  but  left  a  letter  expressing  his  re¬ 
gret.  A  dozen  or  more  city  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  city  manager,  were  present 


PUBLISHER  SELLS  STATION 

The  Delaware  Broadcasting  Company 
operator  of  WILM,  one  of  the  two  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  sold  by  Joseph  H.  Martin,  owner 
of  the  Wilmington  Surtday  Star,  to  Qair 
R.  McCullough. 


Make  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print 
fit  to  read . .  .with  Paralastics 


It’s  one  thing  to  set  up  a  huge, 
efficient  news'gathering  organi' 
zation;  to  select,  prepare  and 
present  the  news  interestingly 
and  adequately;  to  supply  the 
modern  mechanical  equipment 
that  delivers  the  papers  in 

quantities,  speedily. 

•  *  *  * 

It’s  another  thing  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  eye  appeal  and  the 
importance  of  apparently 
minor  details  in  making  the 
paper  look  inviting, — “fit 

to  read”. 

*  *  *  * 

Pressmen  realize, — and  the  men 
who  hold  them  responsible 
should, — the  big  part  press 
rollers  play  in  producing  clearly 
printed  sheets. 

«  «  *  * 

Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  are 
particularly  valuable  allies  in 
delivering  clean,  crisp,  sharp 
impressions.  Besides  the  many 
advantages  inherent  to  rubber 
rollers,  —  long  service;  im^ 
munity  to  climatic  and  tempera' 
ture  reactions;  freedom  from 
shrinkage,  texture  changes, 
washups,  etc. ,— Paralastics  have 
the  additional  faculty  of  co' 
operating  with  the  press  and 
forms  to  print  well.  They  make 
ordinary  forms  print  good 


and  good  ones  print  better. 

*  •  *  * 

Paralastic’s  special  rubber  struc' 
ture  has  an  affinity  for  ink, — 
from  fountain  to  form  it  picks 
it  up,  manipulates  it  anddistrib' 
utes  it  with  a  complete  uni' 
form  coverage  that  gives  rich 
velvety  impressions,  without 
overloading  or  skimping  of 
color.  It  spreads  an  adequate 
film  on  the  form, — ^just  enough 
to  give  full  value  to  halftones 
and  type,  and  no  excess  to 
smudge  the  whites, — and  leaves 

it  there  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Paralastics  work  equally  well  on 


all  types  of  presses, — withroto 
gravure,  water  color  and  proc' 
ess  inks.  Once  set  they  go  spin¬ 
ning  on  their  efficient  way  for 
exceptionally  long  periods,— 
thirteen  years  in  one  installa¬ 
tion, — with  surprisingly  little 

attention. 

*  *  «  * 

If  you  need  convincing,  try  the 
test  recently  made  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  daily.  Run  of 
part  of  an  issue  with  ordinary 
rollers.  Then  run  the  same  forms 
with  Paralastics, — and  compare 
the  results.  We’re  confident 
you’ll  admit,— as  so  many  others 
have, —  Paralastic  superiority. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Rubber  Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  40  Years 
33  No.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago — V700NS0CK.ET,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative;  Walter  S.  Hodges,  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

CanudUn  Factory:  FARNHAM.  QUEBEC  Canadian  Selling  Agents;  TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 


PARALASTIC 

RUBBER^  ROLLERS 
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OUTPUT  OF  NEWSPRINT 
DROPS  IN  3  MONTHS 

Mill  Production  Declino* 
12%,  American,  17%,  and  New¬ 
foundland,  6% — Plants  Worked 
Under  Capacity  in  March 

Production  of  newsprint  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  March  amounted  to  187,005  tons  and 
shipments  to  187,730  tons,  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York  City,  says. 
Production  in  the  United  States  was 
100,590  tons  and  shipments  101,044  tons, 
making  a  total  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adian  news  print  production  of  287,595 
tons  and  shipments  of  288,774  tons.  Dur¬ 
ing  March,  23,643  tons  of  newsprint  were 
made  in  J^ewfoundland  and  1,455  tons  in 
Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North  American 
production  for  the  month  amounted  to 
312,693  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  70,279 
tons  less  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1931  than  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1930,  which  was  a  decrease  of  12  per 
cent.  The  output  in  the  United  States 
was  59,216  tons  or  17  per  cent  less  than 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1930.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Newfoundland  was  4,362  tons  or 
6  per  cent  more  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1931  than  in  1930  and  in  Mexico  998 
tons  less,  making  a  continental  decrease 
of  126,131  tons  or  12  per  cent. 

During  March  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  58.1  per  cent  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity,  United  States  mills  at  68.4  per  cent. 
Newfoundland  mills  at  93.4  per  cent  and 
Mexican  mills  at  78.8  per  cent,  making  a 
Continental  average'  of  63.0  per  cent. 
Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  Canadian 
mills  totalled  .39,850  tons  at  the  end  of 
March  and  at  United  States  mills  32.254 
tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  72,104 
tons  which  was  equivalent  to  4.0  days’ 
average  production. 

Production  tables  follow’ : 


The  Pittsburgh 
POST  -  GAZETTE 

Is  not  only  FIRST  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  is  one  of  the  country's  out¬ 
standing  newspapers 

Outside  of  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  only  five 
morning  Newspapers  in  the  United  States  as  large  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

The  Post-Gazette  with  more  than  226,000  daily  circulation 

has 

a  larger  circulation  than  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  Baltimore  Sun 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 


CANADIAN  MILLS 

PRODrenoN 

SHIPMENTS 

Actual  ton* 

Ton*  per 

Mill* 

per  month 

month 

stocks 

mi-Mtrrh . 

187,005 

187,730 

39,850 

Three  month* . 

534,280 

531,508 

39,850 

1930-Three  months. 

604,559 

590,141 

38,954 

1929-Three  month* . 

618,893 

613,508 

23,995 

t928-Three  month* . 

573,307 

563,476 

47,657 

1927-Three  month*. 

487,804 

474,292 

28,462 

1926-Three  month*. 

429,444 

425,160 

14,800 

1925-Three  month* . 

363,866 

363,625 

21,892 

1924-Three  month* . 

336,039 

331,091 

19,388 

UNITED  STATES 

MILLS 

1981-M»rch . 

100,590 

101,044 

32,254 

Three  month*. 

290,564 

291,563 

32,254 

1930-Three  month*. 

349,780 

344,034 

23,914 

IW^Three  months. 

342,052 

347,809 

30,534 

192ft-Threc  months . 

353,509 

339,379 

34,638 

19J7-Three  month*. 

388,555 

377,536 

22,744 

1926-Three  month*. 

415,591 

410,326 

18,359 

1925-Three  month* . 

371,545 

368,375 

26,414 

1924-Three  month* . 

370,850 

363,072 

30,727 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 

19II-M»rch. . 

287,595 

288,774 

72,104 

Three  months. 

824,844 

823,071 

72,104 

1930-Three  month*. 

954,339 

934,175 

62,868 

1929-Three  month*. 

960,945 

961,317 

54,529 

1928-Three  month* . 

926,816 

902,855 

82,295 

llK7-Three  months . 

876,359 

851,828 

51,206 

1926-Three  month*. 

845,035 

835,486 

33,159 

1925-Three  month* . 

735,411 

732,000 

48,306 

itt4-Thre€  months. 

706,889 

694,163 

50,115 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 
Sew- 

Vnited  found-  Mez- 
Canada  Slain  land  ico  Total 

Wl-March .  187,005  100,590  23,643  1,455  312,693 

Three  mo*  .  534,280  290,564  72,302  3,860  901,006 

IWO-Three  mo*.  604,559  349,780  67,940  4,858  1,027,137 

1929-Three  mo*  .  618,893  342,052  59,607  4,958  1,025,510 

1928-Three  mo*  .  573,307  353,509  54,561  3,999  985,376 

1927-Three  mo*  .  487,804  388,555  51,039  3,497  930,895 

1926-Thre*  mo*.  429,444  415,591  40,886  3,076  888,997 

1925-Three  mo*.  363,866  371.545  15,758  3,046  754,215 

1924-Three  mo*  .  336,039  370,850  16,183  2,874  725,946 


plan  mock  legislature 

.  As  the  chief  feature  of  its  annual  meet- 
■n?,  June  11-13,  at  Fort  Smith,  the 
^r|«ansas  Press  Association  will  organize 
Iw  newspapermen  and  women  into  a 
T-<gislature”  and  various  phases  of  state 
Rovernment  will  be  brought  under 
scrutiny.  At  the  close  of  the  convention, 
a  trip  will  be  made  into  the  Ozark 
Mountains. 


a  larger  circulation  than  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  Boston  Globe 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  Boston  Herald 


All  of  these  Newspapers  are  among  the  most  important  and 
successful  in  the  Country.  The  fact  that  the  Post-Gazette  is  larger 
than  any  of  them  is  evidence  of  its  great  standing  in  the  United  States. 

The  leadership  of  the  Post-Gazette  has  heen  obtained  by 
giving  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  community  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Newspaper  it  is  possible  to  publish.  Among  its  news  sources  it 
has  the  reports  of  the  following  five  great  News  Services. 


Associated  Press  New  York  Times  Private  Wire 

Universal  Service  Chicago  Tribune  Private  Wire 

United  News 

Pittsburgh 

POST ■ GAZETTE 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  TOBK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA 
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E.  D.  SHAW,  FORMER 
PUBUSHER,  DIES 


A*  £xecutiTC  of  Mun»ey  and  Hearst 

Papars  and  Acsociate  of  Brisbane, 

He  Managed  Many  Dailies — 
Started  Two  New  York  Papers 

Edgar  Dwight  Shaw,  bank  advertising 
expert,  business  associate  of  Arthur 
Brisbane,  and  formerly  a  well-known 
Munsey  and  Hearst  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  April  13  in  a  New  York 
Hospital  after  an  illness  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  59  years  old. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Leominster, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1893.  He  started  his  long 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Spring ^Id  (Mass.)  Union,  and  after 
serving  as  newswriter  and  desk  man  on 
various  Massachusetts  newspapers  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal  in  1903.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Washington  to  hold  the  same  post  on 
the  Times  and  in  1907  was  in  advisory 
charge  of  the  Munsey  newspapers,  al¬ 
though  he  preferred  to  be  known  simply 
as  general  manager  of  the  Times. 

In  1912  he  returned  to  Boston  to  serve 
successively  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  the  Traveler  and  the  Journal. 
When  the  World  War  broke  out  and 
.\rthur  Brisbane  bought  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times,  it  was  Mr.  Shaw  who  was 
chosen  to  publish  it,  and  this  connec¬ 
tion  led  him  into  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion,  where  he  was  to  continue  until  1927. 

One  of  his  first  assignments  was  as 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Times,  which  he 
built  up  in  a  few  months  from  a  paper  of 
meager  circulation.  Then  he  was  sent 
back  to  Boston  again  to  publish  succes¬ 
sively  the  American  and  the  Advertiser. 

In  1922  Mr.  Hearst  decided  to  control 
several  newspapers  in  New  York  State, 
and  he  called  upon  Mr.  Shaw  to  estab¬ 
lish  on  short  order  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Journal.  There  was  no  building  for  the 
new  publication,  but  19  days  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  orders,  Mr.  Shaw  saw  first 
editions  run  from  his  presses  to  the 
street. 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Shaw  was 
called  upon  to  develop  the  Syracuse 
Telegram.  In  1920  he  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hearst  executive  council,  but 
left  the  Hearst  organization  in  1927  to 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Brisbane  in  other 
business  interests  and  to  be  an  executive 
of  the  Fawcett  Company,  230  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  bank  advertising  experts,  a  connec¬ 
tion  he  retained  until  his  death. 

A  strong  friendship  existed  between 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Frank  Munsey.  The  story 
is  that  Mr.  Shaw  once  was  called  unex¬ 
pectedly  from  another  city  to  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey ’s  office.  When  he  entered,  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey,  who  was  writing,  continued  his 
work.  Finally.  Mr.  Munsey  remarked: 
“I  just  want  you  to  sit  there.  I  work 
better  when  you  are  around." 

Arthur  Brisbane,  in  his  column  “To¬ 
day,”  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his 
former  associate  April  14,  saying: 

“E.  D.  Shaw  died  yesterday  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  good  newspaper 
man.  an  able  publisher  and  editor,  and  a 
good  friend.  Newspapers  that  he  touched 
were  successful,  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee. 

“Frank  A.  Munsey  said  of  him,  to  this 
writer : 

“  ‘He’s  the  best  man  that  I  have.’ 

“One  who  purchased  the  Washington 
Times  from  Munsey  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Mr.  Shaw’s  services 
wished  to  increase  his  salary.  ‘Not  until 
the  Times  earns  the  money,’  was  Mr. 
Shaw’s  reply,  and  he  meant  it.  He  made 
The  Times  earn  the  money,  and  much 
more. 

“He  was  a  good  man,  loyal,  a  credit  to 
his  profession.  The  ablest  merchant  in 
Washington  said :  ‘I  need  no  better  guar¬ 
antee  than  Mr.  Shaw’s  word.’  Everybody 
who  knew  him  would  have  said  the 
same.” 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Press  Qub  in  Washington, 
and  belonged  also  to  the  Cosmos  Club  in 
that  city.  In  Boston,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Bostonian  and  Coplev  Societies. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Gertrude  Stev¬ 


enson  Shaw,  and  a  daughter  of  a  former 
marriage.  Mrs.  Charles  du  B.  Arcular- 
ius.  The  funeral  was  held  April  15  at 
his  home  in  New  York.  Burial  was  in 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Leominster,  April 
16. 


THOMAS  A,  LATTA  DIES; 
TULSA,  OKLA.,  EDITOR 

One  of  Southwest’s  Most  Forceful 
Writers,  for  Many  Years  With 
the  World  and  Other  Dailies 
Succumhs  to  Pneumonia 


(.Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  April  15. — Thomas  A. 
Latta,  58,  former  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  one  of  the  south¬ 
west’s  most  forceful  and  best  known 
writers,  died  April  11  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Latta  was  a  dominant  figure  dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  15  years  that  he  served 
as  editor  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tulsa 
World.  Probably  best  known  for  his 
column,  “On  Life’s  Highway,”  Mr.  Latta 
wrote  from  experiences  gained  through 
long  years  of  close  association  with  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Latta  and  nine 
children. 

Born  at  Park  Hill,  Cherokee  Nation, 
Sept.  7,  1872,  Mr.  Latta,  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  natives  of  the  east  side 
Indian  country  to  reach  distinction  in 
the  pre-statehood  period.  His  parents 
were  connected  with  the  old  Park  Hill 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
father  was  a  missionary  teacher. 

Young  Latta  turned  to  newspaper  work 
at  a  time  when  newspapers  were  scarce 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  started  the 
first  newspaper  at  Sap'ulpa.  in  the  Creek 
Nation.  Later  he  returned  to  the  Chero¬ 
kee  country  and  started  the  Claremore 
Messenger.  Then  he  went  to  Bartles¬ 
ville.  in  its  budding  period,  and  started 
the  Enterprise^  as  a  W'eekly,  and  it  later 
became  a  daily  and  is  still  operating 
under  that  name. 

He  joined  the  Tulsa  World  as  editor 
in  1907  in  the  year  of  Statehood.  He 
remained  with  the  World  until  1912, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal  which  had  been  established 
in  Tulsa  a  few  years  before. 

Again  Mr.  Latta  went  to  Bartlesville, 
where  he  bought  the  Bartlesville  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  morning  paper  which  he 
published  for  a  few  years.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
and  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Oklahoman  he  returned  to  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Latta’s  second  and  longest  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  World  began  in  1919,  when 
he  Iiecame  editor.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  made  editor-in-chief.  Tn  the  period 
of  nine  years  he  took  part  in  a  great 
many  of  the  most  important  and  exciting 
developments  in  the  history  of  Tulsa  and 
the  state. 

The  League  of  Nations  episode,  com¬ 
ing  on  soon  after  the  world  war,  was 
an  exciting  issue  and  the  World  was 
one  of  the  first  papers  to  take  a  positive 
stand  against  foreign  entanglements.  In 
this  same  period  came  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
excitement,  with  its  bitterness  and  trou¬ 
bles.  The  Tulsa  race  riot  also  came  in 
this  period. 

In  a  widely  different  field  of  editorial 
work,  Mr.  Latta  also  became  prominent. 
He  was  an  ardent  fisherman  and  spent 
much  time  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
streams  and  was  for  several  summer  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  Missouri  hills.  In  this  wav 
he  came  to  write  “On  Life’s  Highway.’’ 
From  nature,  and  fishing  stories  he 
gradually  went  into  philosophical  discus¬ 
sions.  “The  Highway”  become  a  strong 
feature  of  the  World. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  World,  early 
in  1928,  Mr.  Latta  established  Latta’s 
Fortnightly  Review,  a  journal  of  com¬ 
ment. 

Practically  the  only  interruption  of  Mr. 
I^tta’s  newspaper  career  was  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  period  when  he 
served  as  a  sergeant.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  war  that  he  was  married  to  Iva 
Kirkpatrick. 

In  religion  he  was  a  Presbyterian. 
Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason,  Knight  of 
Pythias  and  Woodman  of  the  World. 


®littuarg 


WA.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Yuma 
•  (Ariz.)  Sentinel,  killed  himself 
April  6.  Despondency  caused  by  financial 
difficulties,  was  blamed.  Mr.  Lee,  38, 
went  to  Yuma  from  Madison,  Wis.,  last 
October  and  purchased  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  Roy  Dennie  and 
James  Forest. 

Walter  A.  Steen,  33,  linotype  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  for  15 
years,  was  fatally  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  on  April  1  at  his  home  near  Tren¬ 
ton. 

William  N.  Sanford,  65,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Star,  died  in  Poughkeepsie  April 
11.  He  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  to  John  Bagnall. 

W.  H.  Corbin,  78,  of  Luray,  Va.,  a 
newspaper  correspondent  of  the  “old 
school,”  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
his  Page  county  home  last  week.  Corbin, 
well-known  for  his  poems  and  humorous 
writings  published  for  the  last  40  years 
under  the  pen  name  of  “Bill  Wiggins,” 
mixed  humor  with  an  account  of  com¬ 
munity  happenings.  Corbin  had  written 
for  the  Page  News  and  Courier,  semi¬ 
weekly  paper  published  at  Luray,  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Frank  Eugene  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Berlin  (Md.)  Times,  died  at  his  home  in 
Berlin,  April  7. 

Miss  Lula  Merrick,  53,  of  New  York, 
for  the  last  ten  years  art  critic  of  The 
Spur  magazine,  formerly  art  critic  of 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  American  Art 
News,  died  April  12  in  a  New  York 
Hospital. 

Harlow  C.  Clark,  public  relations 
counsel  since  1920  for  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Service  Corporation,  died  April 
10  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Clark  started  newspaper  work  on  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  News  and  the  Reporter. 
Later  he  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  and  city  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Journal.  After  several  years’  activ¬ 
ity  in  city  politics,  he  became  an  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Journal,  and  later  went 
into  publicity  work.  He  was  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
feature  section. 

Mrs.  Maude  Brown  Judy,  42,  society 
editor  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kan.,  died  April  12  in  a  hospital. 
Mrs.  Judy  attended  Smith  College  two 
years  and  later  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  Star’s  staff  five  years 
ago.  Two  children  are  among  the  sur¬ 
vivors. 

Earl  Bernard  Callaghan,  assistant 
telegraph  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  died  last  week  after  a  long 
illness. 

Gf.orge  H.  Imbrie,  attorney  and  prom¬ 
inent  Mason  and  for  many  years  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Associated  Press,  died  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo.,  last  week  where  he  was 
addressing  a  Masonic  meeting.  His 
home  was  at  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Imbrie 
studied  law'  while  with  the  A.P. 

Edward  L.  (Edridge,  co-publisher  of 
the  Weymouth  (Mass.)  Item,  died  last 
week.  He  formerly  was  with  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  and  later  with  the 
Quincy  Daily  Ledger. 

Mrs.  .\lta  May  Coleman,  general 
press  representative  for  William  A. 
Brady,  theatrical  producer,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  while  acting 
as  advance  agent  for  the  play  “Street 
Scene.” 

Willard  H.  Hodgkins,  for  more  than 
30  years  a  stereotyper  on  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Win- 
throp.  Mass.  He  was  with  the  Nexv  York 
World  before  going  to  Boston. 

Tohn  M.  Wickizer.  58,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Argos  Re¬ 
flector,  a  weekly,  for  the  last  20  years, 
died  at  his  home  April  14  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Walter  J.  Finn  of  the  mailing  depart¬ 
ment,  Boston  Post  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  died  March  31  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (^neral  Hospital  of  pneumonia. 
Harn’ey  j.  Kable,  president  of  Kables 


Brothers  Publishing  Company,  Mount 
Morris,  Ill.,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  its 
kind  in  the  middle  west,  died  April  13. 
He  was  51  years  old. 

John  H.  Rathbun,  veteran  Wyoming 
county  correspondent  for  many  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  newspapers,  died  April  8 
in  his  home  in  Castle,  N.Y. 

Alexander  Lewis  Bogan,  25  years  on 
the  staff  of  A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  advertising 
agents,  Montreal,  died  in  Montreal  Gen- 
eral  Hospital  April  14.  Son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Bogan,  of  Washington,  D.d, 
he  was  born  and  educated  there,  and 
studied  pharmacy  at  Washington  and 
Baltimore  before  going  to  Montreal  to 
enter  the  advertising  business. 


JOSEPH  S.  JORDAN 


Former  Legislative  Correspondent  of 

New  York  Evening  World  Dies 

Joseph  S.  Jordan,  70,  formerly  for  ten 
years  legislative  correspondent  in  Albany 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  died 
April  10  in  a  New  York  hospital.  • 

Mr.  Jordan  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  San  Francisco  and  later  established  a 
paper  in  Goldfield,  Nev.,  during  the  pld 
rush.  He  left  the  Evening  World  three 
years  ago  -and  had  been  engaged  in 
political  publicity  work.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Albany  Legislative  Corres¬ 
pondents  Association,  City  Hall  Re¬ 
porters  Association,  the  Silurians  and 
other  organizations. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  funeral 
were :  Charles  S.  Hand,  member  of  the 
New  York  Sanitation  Commission; 
Philip  D.  Hoyt,  First  Deputy  Police 
Commisioner;  Ray  O’Sullivan,  s^retary 
of  Tammany  Hall ;  John  H.  Gavin.  Sur¬ 
rogate  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J. ;  Martin 
G.  McCue,  Tammany  district  leader; 
Alex.  Schlosser,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  World;  Timothy 
Walsh,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Wynn 
Thomas,  formerly  of  the  Evening  World; 
Vincent  Treanor,  sports  writer;  Martin 
Green,  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Augus¬ 
tine  McNally,  formerly  of  the  World. 


JOHN  T.  WALLACE 

John  T.  Wallace,  42,  editorial  writer  I 
on  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  i 
well-known  in  newspaper  circles  in  the 
east  and  middle  west,  died  March  30  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he  had  been  in  a 
sanitorium  for  several  months.  Before 
joining  the  Mirror  staff,  Wallace  was 
with  the  New  York  American.  Pr^ 
viously,  for  some  eight  years  he  had  been 
political  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times.  He 
went  to  the  Times  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  His  health  failed  early  last  fall 
and  in  December  he  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  his  Mirror  duties  and  went 
to  the  desert  in  an  effort  to  regain  his 
strength.  He  is  survived  by  five  children. 
Mrs.  Wallace  died  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  His  mother  and  sister  live  in 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  where  he  was  buried. 


LOUIS  HANNOCK 

Louis  Hannock.  75,  a  director  of  tlw 
Nctcark  (N.J.)  liunday  Call  and  from 
1890  to  1925  its  business  manager,  did 
April  9  at  his  home  in  Eatontown,  N.  J- 
At  16  he  began  w'ork  on  the  Nctvari 
Daily  Journal,  now  extinct,  and  a  year 
later,  in  1873,  joined  the  Call.  Mr.  Han¬ 
nock  was  a  member  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
other  organizations. 


A.  L.  HARPER 

Six  fellow  workers  whose  aggregate 
years  of  service  with  the  Dallas  Nctct 
total  256  were  pallbearers  .April  6  at  the 
funeral  of  Aubrey  L.  Harper,  58.  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  paper.  Harper,  who  also 
was  editor-publisher  of  the  Southwesten 
Musicale,  entered  the  News’  employ  m 
1899. 


JOHN  B.  TIVNAN 

John  B.  Tivnan,  64,  former  editor  of 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  News,  and^  wen 
known  in  civic  and  business  affairs  Oj 
Salem,  died  at  the  Salem  Hospital  Apni 
12  after  an  operation.  He  started  in 
the  News  as  a  carrier,  and  serwd  m 
every  capacity  in  his  climb  to  the  editor¬ 
ship. 
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III 


That  Great  Trade 
"Prospect”  for  ’31”^ 

the 

SOUTH 


Surveys  published  during  the  latter  part  of  March  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  giving 
regional  totals  on  building  construction  in  342  cities  for  February,  1931 — place  the  50  reporting  cities 
of  the  South  Atlantic  state  group  as  the  real  constructive  leaders  of  the  seven  state  groups. 

This  is  determined  by  comparing  the  February,  1931,  building  permit  cost  totals  to  those  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1930,  a  thirteen  month  period.  Southern  construction  totals  for  February,  1931,  were  $10,186,457 
—as  compared  to  $6,934,104  for  January,  1930. 

This  gain  in  both  actual  construction  cost  volume  and  percentage  of  increase,  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  regional  city  group — a  fact  calculated  to  show  a  markedly  healthful  and  improved  economic 
situation  in  this  Southern  territory. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  the  cities  but  is  largely  a  condition  in  many  of  the  rural  districts,  partly 
on  account  of  an  early  Spring  which  has  speeded  up  various  agricultural  activities  and  been  a  strong 
factor  in  relieving  unemployment. 

All  of  which  also  is  reflected  in  increased  Southern  linage  appropriations  for  1931  over  1930 — as 
contracted  for  by  farsighted  national  merchandisers — in  these  Southern  papers.  Write  at  once  to  any 
of  their  offices  for  desired  information  as  to  local  or  other  conditions.  There  is  no  better  sectional 
trade  prospect  than  the  South  in  *31. 


Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 
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**Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. . 

. (ES) 
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41,546 
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♦♦♦Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

28,646 

.10 
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....(MftE) 

15,340 

.08 

.08 

♦♦♦Spartanburg  Herald  . 
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.09 

.09 
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♦♦♦Roanoke  Times  ft  World  News. 

....(MftE) 
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.11 

.11 
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.08 
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Oct.  1,  1930. 

tUovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1921. 
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FINANCIAL  EDITORS  REPORT 
ON  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

fcred  a  lull  near  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 

At  the  beginning  of  1931  steel  men 
were  optimistic  about  the  outlook  for  the 


enough  to  permit  its  general  application, 
there  is  every  inducement  to  activity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  look  for  ^ter 
business,  it  will  come  more  quickly  if  we 
refrain  from  quack  remedies. 

FEW  SIGNS  OF  UPTURN 

Charles  A.  Reinhart 
Financial  Editor,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal 


HAS  JOEL  C.  HARRIS’  CHAIR 


year— optimistic  in  the  sense  that  they  many  evidences 

expected  a  revival  of  prosperity  during  .  definite  upturn  in  business  condi- 
the  year,  although  not  certain  when  it  Louisville,  but  generally  speak- 

would  start  certain  conspicuous  barometers 

They  said  there  would  be  an  upturn  of  business  trend,  Louisville’s  showing 


during  the  first  quarter — ^a  seasonal  up-  than  the  average  of  the  country, 

turn.  But  they  said  it  would  not  hold  This  is  notably  true  in  building  outlays 


and  predicted  a  lull  after  the  first  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  season  upturn  developed,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  March  the  recession 


for  the  first  quarter  with  Louisville  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  65.5  per  cent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1930.  This  compares  with  a 
decline  of  around  13  per  cent  for  the 


came.  In  the  early  part  of  April  steel  country  as  a  whole.  . 

mill  operations  were  lower  than  a  month  industries  in  Lxiuis- 

before.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 

there  will  be  a  turn  for  the  better  by  the  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  February 
end  of  the  second  quarter.  However,  over  January,,  while  27  key  plants  showed 
industrial  leaders  are  still  optimistic  employment  in  hebruary  20.2  per  «mt 
ahnnt  the  latter  hall  of  vpar  under_the  same  plants  in  February,  19.30 


about  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  They 
believe  that  some  time  after  June — it 


In  Louisville  bank  debts  to  individual 


ever^  Tn  The  r^t  qi^^rte^-^re  regarded  by  the  Federal  Reserve 

t  d  d^^ct1eity",^°Lf23^Sr‘T?nra^l?e 

in  many  instances  needs  for  he  whol2  f  |he  quarter  under  the  same  quarter  of 

year.  Much  of  it  will  not  be  delivered  ‘f  *  ^ 

until  later  in  the  year.  The  Pennsyl-  ‘he  country  as  a  whole. 

(  wionort  *  ^  r  There  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to 

rail  if  an  P^a^nt  Pr«hct  anything  more  than  slow,  but  slow 

flprtpd  in  nnfillpd  ton  E  Steady  improvement  in  Louisville  or 

na7  of  K^7°Pt  fo’  ‘’15*  elsewhere  until  the  buying  power  of  the 

Thp  tlifflllpH  tonnaerp^  f  tE  ^t  agricultural  areas  is  restored,  probably 

SfoTfo^El  TtE°  ^  ^  r.ot  before  summer.  Public  works  should 

vpar  i/  ahoit  Jalf  of  this  „,^ke  a  marked  contribution  to  the 

1930. 

Whether  the  bottom  has  been  reached  UPTURN  IN  FALL 

in  the  recession  of  stock  values  is  Leslie  Gould 

problematical.  In  many  quarters  it  is  Financial  Editor,  New  York  Evening 
believed  there  will  be  further  declines.  Journal 

Predictions  have  been  made  that  Steel  '^HE  most  encouraging  signs  since 
will  sell  for  125  before  a  definite  upward  -L  business  started  sliding  off  in  the  late 
trend  begins.  spring  of  1929  have  developed  in  the  last 


SEES  UPWARD  TREND 

Royal  F.  Monger, 

Financial  Editor,  Chicago  Daily  News 


business  started  sliding  off  in  the  late 
spring  of  1929  have  develoj^d  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  give  promise  of  a  sus¬ 
taining  upturn  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 


One  of  the  most  prised  possessions  of 
the  Safonnah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  is 
the  rocking  chair  which  was  used  by 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  when  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Morning 
News.  It  bears  a  metal  plate  show¬ 
ing  it  was  the  favorite  chair  of 
‘’Uncle  Remus”  when  he  was  engaged 
in  daily  newspaper  work.  Recently 
Julian  Harris,  News  Director  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  son  of 
Joel  Chandler,  paid  a  visit  to  Savan¬ 
nah  and  was  photographed  standing 
beside  the  chair.  Mr.  Harris  was 
much  interested  in  the  relic  and  the 
reminder  of  his  father.  It  was  the 
first  time  be  had  ever  seen  it. 

BANKS  LOADED  WITH  MONEY 

A.  V.  Spear 


For  a  year  and  a  half,  with  the  Financial  Editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 


exception  of  a  slight  hesitation  early  in 


Pioneer-Press 


CONDITIONS  will  improve  as  fast  as  business  was  on  the  to^ggan.  In  tjaNKS  in  the  northwest  are  loaded 

we  have  sense  enough  to  let  them  l^ecember  it  hit  a  bottom  and  started  to  U  with  mnnpv  ac  npv’pr  hpfnrp  in  thpir 


with  money  as  never  before  in  their 


improve.  From  present  indications,  the  out.  In  the  last  two  months  it  history  as  testified  by  the  total  in  Twin 

trend  should  be  upward  in  activity  dur-  ^  }^P  slightly.  This  is  Cities  national  banks  on  March  25  of 

ing  the  rest  of  1931,  but  still  irregular  in  gives  hoi«  for  the  fall.  $379,462,249,  a  gain  over  March,  1930,  of 

regard  to  prices.  No  further  drastic  cut  c  of  the  past  records  show  that  $43,^), 776.  The  inference  drawn  here 

in  wholesale  prices  or  raw  materials  is  ®  depression  of  any  severity  there  jg  tj,at,  once  the  recovery  is  underway, 

to  be  expected,  but  the  full  implications  ^  waiting  period  of  anywhere  from  enterprises  in  this  territory  will  find 
of  those  now  obtaining  have  not  vet  been  ^uio  to  eight  or  nine  months.  In  that  ample  financing.  The  First  National 

entirely  realized.  When  the  stock  market  waiting  period  business  moves  along  bank  of  St.  Paul  is  now  ranked  the 

broke  in  1929  it  presented  a  condition  for  unchanged  and  then  starts  to  largest  west  of  Chicago,  except  Cali- 

whdeh  there  was  no  precedent  Never  be-  .  up.  It  may  be  a  little  ragged  for  fornia,  with  total  deposits,  March  25,  at 
fore  had  there  been  such  a  public  partici-  \  “  marks  the  threshold  of  $107,421,944,  a  gain  exceeding  $14,000,000 

pation  in  the  market.  One  might  s^  that  ^he  doorway  to  revival.  in  the  past  year. 

never  before  had  the  public  had  enough  t  seasonal  building  in  St.  Paul  is  running 

money  for  such  a  participation.  The  ?  ® of  the  summer  to  exj^t  about  300  per  cent  ahead  of  a  year  ago, 

shrinkage  wiped  out  paper  values  equal  this  threshold  be-  stimulated  by  large  public  and  private 

to  about  five  months’  national  income,  fall,  but  evidrace  at  hand  seems  to  construction  programs.  Apartment  house 

From  this,  we  began  to  recover  at  once,  sales  here  the  first  two  months  of  1931 

but  convalescence  was.  complicated  b;  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

readjustment  for  all  other  prices  to  the  tnr  ^Ea  PcfrwL-  mat-UAf  Bank  check  transactions  of  the  Ninth 

new’  level.  nf  ^E^  Federal  Reserve  district  are  irregular 

In  1931  there  are  three  influences:  (1)  j  mnl-A  HiviHAnH  /In  somewhat  below  a  year  ago.  The 

Ae  steady  recovery  .of  national  wealth  not  ^Arv  coH^  2r  nnlf  for*^ftTrt-n  northwest,  however,  because  of  diversi- 

from  the  discovery  that  part  of  its  total  hnll  ^maTwpt^  ^TEah  tTf  farming  in  much  of  the  area,  is 

was  spurious.  (2)  The  acute  public  de-  fUArA  arA  manv  ct/v-Pe _ nioet  of  ’tEArrl  conceded  to  be  in  a  better  situation  than 

mand  for  goods  developing  from  a  period  iErfori^Ar^MJAr!^^,!^  ee!a  oE^nc  ^tE^t  any  other  like  territory  in  the  United 

of  fairly  severe  retren^ment.  (3)  The  former  leaders  and  blue  chips-that  5  ^ 

prtial  stagnation  of  business  operation!  w  f  |"^rAl!ftL"rnrAfAT[t'%^^  St.  Paul  retail  sales  have  been  stimu- 

because  of  the  unequal  application  of  in-  Hva  Aainints  ^and  m  HilldAn/I  ’ated  by  lower  prices  and  the  volume 

evitable  deflation  earnings  and  to  dividend  returns.  _ 1 _ 1 _ 

The  extent  of  the  present  depression  both  in  business  and  the  market  is  shown 


Future  historians  will  note  a  fairly  .  zr~  r;,""'.'''  -  --a- - - 

steady  accumulation  of  wealth  curtail-  following  comparison  of  important  indices:  (the  comparison  is  with  present 

ment'of  expense,  and  repayment’of  debts  a  year  ago  and  in  the  spring  of  1929) 

extending  from  September,  1930.  Up  to  1931  1930  1929 

that  time,  we  were  still  skating  on  false  Freight  Car  Loadings .  740,079  885,324  969,196 

hopes.  Since  that  time,  the  reduction  of  March  Failures  .  2,604  2,347  _ 

obligations  has  gone  at  a  rate  more  rapid  Liabilities  .  $60,386,550  $56,846,015 

than  those  familiar  with  reduced  incomes  Bank  Clearings  .  $9,^3,160,176  $13,058,259,903 

oould  believe  possible.  That  was  the  Week  Stock  Sales  on  N.  Y. 

momh  when,  in  a  real  rather  than  super-  Exchange  .  9,829,930  28,960,040 

ficial  sense,  we  stopped  drifting  backward  Steel  Operations  (P.C.  of  Rated 


1930 

885,324 

2,347 

$56,846,015 


1929 

969,196 

1,987 

$36,355,691 

$14,264,060,392 


and  began  to  fight  our  way  forward. 


Capacity) 


If  present  signs  do  not  fail,  the  re-  Building  (Daily  Aver.  For  U.  S. 

mainder  of  1931  should  see,  not  so  much  — F.  W.  Dodge) .  $13,230,000 

a  stimulation  of  business,  as  a  thawing  Commodity  Price  Index  (Feb.) 

out  of  inequalities  of  retail  prices,  pur-  (Fisher’s)  .  76.1 

chasing  pow'er  and  credit.  Low  money  Dun’s  Commodity  Price,  April $152,525 

rates  at  the  leading  financial  centers  Automobile  Production  (March).  286,883 

have  been  provided.  With  low  interest,  Aver.  Price  30  Industrial  Stocks..  $168.03 

as  soon  as  deflation  comes  to  rest  long  Average  Price  40  Bonds .  $95.68 


9,829,930 

28,960,040 

17,501,510 

52% 

74% 

95% 

$13,230,000 

$16,400,000 

$17,320,000 

76.1 

92.7 

97.7 

$152,525 

$179,249 

$191.. 5% 

286.883 

417,118 

626,076 

$168.03 

$293.43 

$304.09 

$95.68 

$95.20 

$94.19 

lately  is  almost  equal  to,  or  slightly 
above,  a  year  ago,  allowing  for  price  dif¬ 
ference.  Wholesale  trade  and  collections, 
have  been  mostly  fair. 

Outlook  for  balance  of  the  year  is. 
good,  depending  somewhat  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation.  Grain  prices  are  un¬ 
certain  due  to  excellent  crop  prospects,, 
small  decrease  in  wheat  acreage  a^ 
huge  surplus  of  grains  is  elevators. 

BUSINESS  HOLDING  WELL  • 

H.  L.  Nicolet 

Financial  Editor,  Kansas  City  Star 

C''  ENERAL  retail  business  in  this 
y  district  is  holding  up  remarkably 
well,  considering  the  low  prices  for  farm 
products.  Retail  sales  in  37  department 
stores  in  the  tenth  Federal  Reserve  dis¬ 
trict  are  about  nine  per  cent  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Volume  of  payments  by  check 
is  22  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  largely 
reflecting  lower  prices.  Banks  are  in 
strong  position,  with  little  demand  for 
commercial  loans  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  investments  held.  New  building  plans 
are  far  below  last  year,  but  current  con¬ 
struction  operation  on  several  large 
buildings  is  keeping  building  workers 
well  employed.  Winter  wheat  prospects 
throughout  the  territory  are  unusually 
promising,  and  the  livestock  industry  is 
more  hopeful  than  for  some  time  past. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  GOOD 

Sam  Trueant,  Jr., 

Financial  Editor,  New  Orkani  Times- 
Picayune. 

New  ORLEANS  is  experiencing  all 
of  the  restrained  hopefulness  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  seeming  turn  upward  from  the- 
bottom  of  a  major  depression. 

Debits  to  individual  accounts  of  New 
Orleans  banks  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  1931  totalled  only  8.8  per  cent  below 
the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  If 
the  decrease  in  the  general  price  level 
here  is  only  10  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year.  New  Orleans,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  is  doing  more  business  than 
it  was  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Total  savings  accounts  at  local  banks 
at  the  end  of  February  were  5  per  cent 
greater  than  last  February. 

Total  building  permits  to  the  end  of 
March  this  year  totalled  $742,722  against 
$1,347,8^  last  year. 

Total  department  store  sales,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1931  ran  8.2  per 
cent  behind  last  season.  But  here  again, 
the  figures  are  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
do  not  consider  price  differences. 

Present  conditions  are  good  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year — a  poor  year.  The 
outlook  is  for  a  better  fall  with  consider¬ 
able  optimism  over  the  sugar  situation. 

DETROIT  HOPEFUL 

George  B.  Hassett 
Financial  Editor,  Detroit  News 

Each  month  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  has  shown  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  month  and  the  trend 
is  being  maintained  in  April.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  however,  is  below  that 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  It 
is  the  expectation  here  that  business  in 
the  later  part  of  the  year  will  exceed  that 
of  the  like  period  of  1930.  Motor  <ar 
production  has  been  held  in  close  line 
with  retail  demand  and  dealers  are  not 
over-stocked.  There  is  an  unfilled  re¬ 
placement  demand  for  motor  cars  which 
sooner  or  later  must  make  itself  felt,  and 
when  this  conies  increased  production 
will  be  necesary. 

SENTIMENT  IMPROVING 

Earle  Crowe, 

Financial  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times 

SENTIMENT  is  improving  here  but 
actual  gains  are  nothing  more  than 
seasonal.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  out¬ 
look  indicates  normal  production,  al¬ 
though  the  general  agricultural  situation 
may  be  somewhat  affected  by  a  shortage 
in  rainfall.  Considerable  decrease  in  cot¬ 
ton  planting  is  forecast.  Physical  volume 
of  trade  is  holding  up  well,  department 
stores  reporting  smaller  percentage  m 
sales  value  decline  in  March  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  The  first  two  montlu 
decline  was  11.5  per  cent  from  the  19iW 
period.  Rank  debits  in  March  are  0“ 
about  20  per  cent  from  1930.  Bank  de- 
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posits  March  31  were  off  3  per  cent  from 
P«ember,  up  3  per  cent  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  The  investment  market  is 
readily  absorbing  new  financing.  P'ixed 
trust  distribution  is  better  here  than  in 
n^st  centers,  dealers  state.  Stock  specu¬ 
lation  is  quiet.  The  worst  spot  is  in 
petroleum,  as  a  result  of  a  10  cent  drop 
in  gasoline  prices  in  the  first  quarter  and 
a  recent  slash  in  crude  oil  to  the  lowest 
prices  in  25  years.  Price  relations,  how- 
e\’er,  are  now  fundamentally  sound  and 
integrated  companies  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  fair  profit.  Independent  pro¬ 
ducers  are  hit.  The  business  outlook  for 
the  second  half  of  1931  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

retail  conditions  good 

T.  H.  Walker, 

Financial  Editor,  Denver  Post. 
DUSINESS  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 

area  has  dropped  back  seasonally 
after  Easter.  Retail  business  is  being 
maintained  by  the  larger  stores  through 
sales  giving  increased  advertising  linage 
to  newspapers.  Hanks  are  bulging  with 
funds,  due  to  investment  of  surplus  in 
short  term  government  securities.  Build¬ 
ing  and  loan  concerns  have  ample  funds 
to  meet  all  desirable  building  loans. 

Wage  reductions  are  likely  to  occupy 
the  spotlight  in  the  next  few  months. 
Contractors  have  asked  unions  to  accept 
a  voluntary  wage  cut.  The  unions  have 
refused  to  accept  a  reduction. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONFIDENT 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach 
Financial  Editor,  San  Francisco  Exanthter 

Quiet  confidence  in  the  coming  up¬ 
turn  in  business  is  manifest  here,  al¬ 
though  concrete  signs  still  are  few. 
Easter  buying  stimulated  retail  trade, 
but  wholesale  business  is  dull.  San 
Francisco  building  permits  in  March 
were  $2,090,129  against  $1,713,000  in 
February  and  $3,052,312  in  March,  1930. 
Nineteen  of  the  62  largest  Pacific  coast 
cities  show  an  increase  in  permits  for 
March  over  those  of  February,  many  of 
them  likewise  larger  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year. 

Preliminary  activity  in  construction  of 
the  Hoover  Dam  is  an  encouraging  fac¬ 
tor.  Reports  of  generally  better  buying 
from  country  districts  are  reported  by 
San  Francisco  wholesalers.  Sales  of 
lumber  are  holding  up  well. 

Banks  show  remarkable  liquidity,  with 
considerable  reduction  in  loans  on  securi¬ 
ties.  _ 

IMPROVED  UNDERTONE 
Hyman  H.  Cohen 
Financial  Editor,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal 

^^ITH  farm  products  prices  indicat- 
^  ing  that  the  bottom  has  already 
been  reached  and  with  more  or  less  im¬ 
provement  in  the  undertone  of  the  lumber 
market  the  outlook  for  the  future  ap¬ 
pears  much  brighter.  Crop  prospects 
in  general  are  unusually  favorable.  Wool 
is  in  better  demand  at  a  fractional  use. 


BUSINESS  HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

Paul  Willard  Garrett 
Financial  Editor,  New  York  Evening 
Post 


To  sell  the 
9IO9OOO  people 

in 

Greater  Newark 

Necessitates  the  use  of  the 

Newark  Star-Eagle 

The  Newark  Star-Eagle  covers  about  half 
of  the  homes  in  Newark — the  other  evening  paper 
covers  approximately  the  other  half. 

Unless  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  is  used  you 
will  MISS  about  half  of  your  prospects  in  this  big 
metropolitan  market  —  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  city  and  suburban  areas  in  the  country. 

The  Star-Eagle  with  over  100,000  daily 
circulation  is  necessary  for  complete  coverage  of 
Newark. 


T^ISAPPOINTMENT  with  conditions 
in  business  these  days  comes  partly 
from  a  failure  to  identify  the  tag  ends 
of  a  funeral  procession.  Dividend  cuts, 
earnings  declines,  quarrels  with  manage¬ 
ments,  erratic  commodity  movements  all 
go  with  the  late  stages  of  depression. 
They  reflect  past  troubles.  Business  is 
not  picking  up  this  spring  beyond  the 
normal  seasonal  expectation  but  it  is 
firmly  holding  its  own  for  the  first  time 
m  this  protracted  depression.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  men  had  any  reasonable 
right  to  expect  that  the  beginnings  of 
improvement  would  manifest  themselves 
m  a  sharp  turn  upward. 

Six  months  from  now  we  can  look 
TL  perspective. 

Then  it  is  likely  we  will  recognize  how 
imreasonble  it  was  for  prophets  after  18 
months  of  deepening  depression  to  lose 
h^rt.  After  recovery  starts  it  will  be 
wvious  why  business  must  move  for  a 
hme  horizontally  before  gathering  new 
momentum.  And  for  three  months 
•traight  it  has  done  just  that. 


NEWARK 

STAR-EAGLE 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  DETROIT 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  SEEN 
BY  ITS  MAKERS 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


ence  between  publishing  free  automobile 
publicity  only  for  those  automobiles  that 
are  advertis^,  and  printing  in  the  radio 
program  trade  names  only  if  the  product 
IS  advertised.  If  the  radio  sponsors  seek, 
as  they  do,  to  use  the  radio  news  columns 
for  trade  advertising  without  paying  for 
it,  must  the  newspapers  permit  them  to 
get  away  with  it  for  fear  of  the  taint 
of  ‘commercialism’  in  their  own  interest? 
Is  it  vital  that  the  reader  be  told  that 
an  orchestra  number  is  sponsored  by  the 
*  *  ♦  stove  polish  or  the  ♦  *  *  furniture 
store?  We  think  not. 

“Are  we  prostituting  our  news  columns 
by  publishing  a  radio  period  with  the 
name  of  a  leading  cigarette  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  our  columns,  while  referring 
to  the  period  of  another  cigarette,  not 
advertised  in  our  paper,  simply  as  ‘Dance 
Orchestra’  without  the  name  of  the 
cigarette?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then 
what  of  the  numerous  newspapers  which 
give  glowing  accounts  of  the  hill-climb¬ 
ing  qualities  of  an  advertised  automobile, 
while  entirely  forgetting  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  another  automobile  that  is  not 
advertised?  Or  theatrical  notices  for 
theaters  that  do  not  advertise?  ‘He  that 
is  without  sin,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone!’ 

“Xewspaiiers,  undoubtedly,  have  aided 
radio  advertising  to  grow  while  news¬ 
paper  national  linage  has  declined.  This 
encroachment  is  extending  into  the  local 
advertising  field,  nibbling  at  the  cheese 
of  store  advertising  appropriations.  My 
I»per  was  offered  by  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  the  ‘golden  opportunity’  to  furnish  a 
local  news  talk  as  the  substance  around 
which  would  be  built  advertising  talks 
for  local  stores,  thereby  reducing  their 
newspaper  advertising  appropriations. 
Did  I  fall  for  it?  I  should  say  not. 

“How  much  longer  will  newspapers 
spend  t>'pe  and  space  to  reduce  their  own 
earnings  ?’’ 

Radio  Stations  Ought  to  Pay 
for  Space  Same  as  Theatres 

WiLUAM  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  Publisher, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- Ex  press: 

“It  is  my  ^lief  that  the  publishers 
of  this  country  are  face  to  face  with  a 
real  situation  in  radio  competition.  Since 
the  beginning  of  radio  the  newspapers 
have  done  their  very  best  to  boost  the 
industry  of  radio  broadcasting.  There 
are  three  products  which  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  less  than 
cost — newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
broadcasting.  These  three  products  are 
dependent  upon  volume  of  advertising  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Doesn’t  it  seem 
preposterous  that  one  of  these  three 
should  do  its  utmost  to  build  up  a  com¬ 
petitor?  Newspapers  do  that  very  thing. 
You  don’t  see  magazines  doing  it.  You 
don’t  know  many  radio  stations  giving 
free  time  urging  the  public  to  read  the 
next  day’s  issue  of  the  newspaper.  The 
A.N.P.A.  convention  should  take  defii- 
nite  action  to  place  radio  stations  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  theatres.  They  should 
run  thei*"  programs  in  paid  space  and 
that  should  be  the  only  form  acceptable 
to  newspapers.’’ 

Harry  B.  Haines,  Publisher,  Pater¬ 
son  (N.T.)  Evening  Xews: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  are  being  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  discontinuance 
of  national  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
radio  broadcasting. 

“Newspapers  devote  columns  of  space 
each  day  to  the  publication  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  advertising  these  radio  broadcasts 
which  are  taking  money  out  of  every 
newspaper  publisher’s  pocket. 

“There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
situation  can  be  remedied  and  that  is  by 
a  national  agreement  between  all  news¬ 
papers  to  discontinue  the  publication  of 
the  daily  radio  programs.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  is  drastic  and  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  opposition  as  many  publishers  feel 
the  publication  of  radio  programs  is 
essentially  news  and  has  a  material  bear- 
i^  on  circulation.  However,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country  arc  facing  a 
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condition  and  not  a  theory,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  th^ 
will  have  the  courage  to  cut  deep  in  this 
cancerous  situation  and  cure  it  before  it 
is  too  late." 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  President,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  and  Herald: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  and  managers  to¬ 
day  is  the  new  competition  for  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  radio.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  radio  has 
its  place  in  the  advertising  field  and  is 
entitled  to  whatever  share  that  may  mean. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  such  an  elusive 
method  of  advertising,  difficult  to  check, 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  at  its 
real  value,  that  newspapers  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  advertising  to  the  radio 
because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
desire  of  the  advertisers  to  hear  their 
names  over  the  spoken  medium.” 

It  Is  Duty  of  Newspapers 

to  Demand  Less  Advertising 

Frank  L.  Rogers,  General  Manager, 
Gl(n'crs7nlle  (N.Y.)  Herald  and  Leader- 
Republican: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  today  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  competition  of  radio  broadcasting 
companies  in  the  advertising  field,  which 
are  cutting  in  on  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tions  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Just  what  course  should  be  followed  to 
check  the  onslaught  is  a  question  that 
demands  the  most  intensive  thought  and 
drastic  action. 

“Unquestionably  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
distressing  situation  by  the  publicity  they 
have  given  radio  in  its  every  development 
and  the  continuous  publishing  of  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  It  is  doubtful  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  at  present  to  stop  the 
trend  towards  radio  advertising,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  can  at  least  refrain  from  publish¬ 
ing  advertising  programs  unless  they 
receive  proper  remuneration. 

“The  only  hope  is  that  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  will  run  its  course  and  cease  to 
become  a  menace  when  the  cost  is  stacked 
up  against  the  actual  returns  and  when 
the  public  is  aroused  to  the  point  of  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  extensive  advertising 
talks  in  connection  with  programs  of  real 
merit.  In  the  meantime  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  every  newspaper  to  demand  less 
advertising  and  more  entertainment  and 
to  endeavor  to  mould  public  opinion  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  are  given  the  credit  of 
being  moulders  of  public  opinion,  so  why 
not  live  up  to  our  reputation?” 

John  Crowley,  Editor,  Little  Falls 
(N.Y.)  limes: 

“No  publisher,  who  listens  in  night 
after  night  to  the  radio  broadcasts,  can 
but  be  impressed  with  the  uppermost 
issue  in  the  minds  of  publishers  today  as 
to  the  inroads  being  made  in  the  national 
advertising  field  by  the  radio.’’ 

W.  M.  Glenn,  Editor,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Morning  Senfutel: 

“I  believe  that  radio  will  continue  to 
show  development.  It  is  really  astonish¬ 
ing  to  think  of  the  forward  strides  made 
by  radio  the  past  year.  Then  there  will 
be  television  added  as  a  feature. 

“This  is  a  problem  for  newspapers  to 
combat.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  some  plan  he  found  whereby  the 
publishers  can  utilize  radio  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  There  can  be  a  tie-up 
Iierfected  so  that  advertisers,  buyers,  all 
people  who  read  newspapers  and  listen  in, 
and  publishers  can  mutually  profit. 

“Radio  is  a  problem  confronting  the 
publisher.  To  minimize  it  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  weakness;  to  hookup 
with  it  and  utilize  it  will  prove  profit¬ 
able.” 

Powell  Glass,  General  Manager, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance: 

“From  the  business  standpoint  the  most 
important  question  is  the  competition 
from  other  forms  of  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  radio.  Despite  the  often  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  radio  advertising  gets 
its  sale  because  it  is  something  novel, 
advertisers,  both  local  jmd  foreign,  con¬ 
tinue  to  reduce  their  appropriations  on 
newsi)aper  advertising  and  to  increase 
their  appropriations  for  radio  advertising. 
Yet  while  this  is  going  on  newspapers 
continue  the  asinine  policy  of  helping  to 
create  radio  audiences  which  are  sold  in 


competition  with  their  own  subscriptions. 
It  may  be  too  that  the  now  developing 
talkie  advertising  will  prove  an  even 
more  serious  competitor.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  all?” 

L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  General  Manager, 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record: 

“The  most  important  problem  facing 
daily  newspaper  publishers  today  is  any 
one  of  three — pay  your  money  and  take 
your  choice. 

“The  first  is  silly  competition  caused 
by  lack  of  confidence  in  each  other  among 
publishers  in  the  same  town  or  city,  re¬ 
sulting  in  wasteful  operating  expenses 
and  a  struggle  for  volume  at  the  sacrifice 
of  profit. 

“Second — ^Radio  advertising  competi¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  publishers  up  to  the 
present  time  have  failed  to  take  concerted 
action. 

“Third — Enlarged  organized  mechan¬ 
ical  forces  in  newspaper  plants,  resulting 
in  an  ever-growing  increase  in  operating 
expenses.” 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny,  Publisher,  Greens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Review  and  Tribune: 

“In  all  probability  the  radio  is  the 
most  impo“ant  question  facing  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  managers  today. 
Still  young  as  an  enterprise,  radio 
threatens  two  of  the  major  branches  of 
newspai^r  making — the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  side  and  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Publishers  have  maintained  an 
attitude  toward  the  radio  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  old  theater  owners  toward 
the  new  born  moving  picture  enterprise 
about  20  years  ago.  'Those  old  theater 
managers  spent  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  in  argumentative  discussions  as  to 
why  the  movies  could  not  survive.  But 
they  have  survived  and  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  put  a  complete  blight 
on  the  old  theater. 

“Every  sensible  publisher  must  admit 
that  the  radio  is  gathering  news,  distrib¬ 
uting  and  interpreting  it.  The  radio  does 
not  need  to  worry  alwut  circulation.  The 
circulation  is  there  and  in  selling  its 
advertising,  the  radio  advertising  sales¬ 
man  only  has  the  same  kind  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  combat  which  the  newspaper 
advertising  solicitor  has  had  for  years: — 
‘How  many  people  actually  hear  these 
advertising  talks  and  pay  any  attention 
to  them  and  what  are  the  returns?’ 

“Better  writing,  a  better  balance  of 
news  and  picture  matter  and  perhaps 
more  important  than  all,  a  wider  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news  in  all  its  phases  is  one 
of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  for  the 
newspapers.  Careful  research  so  that 
comparison  can  be  made  between  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  that  of  the  radio, 
will  be  quite  essential.  The  safest  solu¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  will  be  for  the  newspapers 
wherever  possible,  to  take  over  the  radio. 
The  big  telephone  company  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  taken  every  form  of  wire 
transmission  it  can  get ;  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  are  buying  all  the  bus  lines  and 
airplane  lines  within  the  territories  they 
serve.  The  newspapers  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  possibilities  of  the  radio,  even 
if  they  have  to  dig  into  surplus  to  gain 
control.  Heretofore  publishers  have  been 
discouraged  by  reports  of  heavy  losses 
augmented  by  serious  managerial  prob¬ 
lems  from  those  newspapers  having 
already  tried  radio. 

“Advertisers  are  being  converted  to 
art  work  of  such  a  nature  that  important 
press  room  revisions  and  newsprint 
quality  may  lie  outstanding  problems  of 
the  immediate  future.  The  more  such 
advertising  is  encouraged,  the  better  posi¬ 
tion  the  newspapers  will  be  in  to  com¬ 
pete  with  magazines.”* 

Only  ‘Real  Problem*  Today  Is 
to  Stop  Free  Radio  Puffery 

Theodore  Bodenwein,  Publisher,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day: 

“The  only  real  problem  facing  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  today 
is  need  of  an  agreement  by  them  discon¬ 
tinuing  absolutely  free  publicity  to  radio 
broadcasting — the  most  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  for  advertising  that  the  newspaper 
business  ever  had.  All  other  problems 
pale  into  insignificance  lieside  this.  Free 
newspaper  publicity  created  this  com¬ 
petitor.  The  Frankenstein  thus  brought 
to  life  and  strength  promises  to  strangle 
its  creator.  It  is  full  time  publishers  and 
managers  awoke  to  their  deadly  danger.” 


J.  P.  Kenney,  Assistant  General 
Manager,  Ottawa  (Canada)  Citisen: 

“I  have  had  three  important  questions 
facing  newspaper  publishers  and  man¬ 
agers  suggested  to  me  by  members  of  our 
staff ;  however,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  cure  for  the  first  two. 

“1.  The  inability  of  business  authori¬ 
ties,  politicians,  newspapers  and  teachers 
to  lead  the  nations  along  any  more  secure 
path  than  they  followed  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  August,  1914. 

“2.  Placing  of  appallingly  destructive 
instruments  by  the  advance  of  physical 
science  into  the  hands  of  human  kind  still 
just  emerging  from  the  cradle  of  infancy. 

“3.  In  North  America,  particularly  ap^ 
plied  to  newspapers,  the  most  important 
question  could  be  localized  in  the  debas¬ 
ing  of  a  great  new  instrument  of  human 
service,  namely,  radio  broadcasting. 
Other  civilized  countries  have  taken 
definite  steps  to  hold  the  radio  realm  for 
something  more  elev'ating  than  commer¬ 
cial  exploitation. 

“In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
newspaper  publishers  and  managers  are 
threatened  with  an  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  of  service  in  the  advertising  field  by 
the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Just  as  the  advent  of 
animated  pictures  thirty  years  ago  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  the  position  of  theatres 
for  the  performance  of  drama,  vaudeville 
and  concerts,  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  radio  and  television  is  calculated  to 
affect  the  position  of  newspapers  in  the 
years  ahead.  ' 

The  answer  for  the  radio  situation  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  to  recognize  the  radio 
realm  as  a  natural  monopoly,  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  for  the  common  weal,  with  broad¬ 
casting  established  on  a  basis  of  public 
service. 

‘Honeymoon  Period*  Is  Ended, 
Get  Back  to  First  Principles 

J.  S.  Parks,  President,  Times-Record 
Cofnpany,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. : 

“Every  publisher  must  realize  by  this 
time  that  the  honeymoon  period  is  over 
and  all  will  have  to  go  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  if  money  is  to  be  made  from  now 
on  in  the  publishing  game.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  how  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Each  individual  paper  will  have 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  It  is 
easier  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  expansion 
than  one  of  retrenchment.  The  produc¬ 
ing  of  the  average  newspaper,  like 
ancient  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts 
— advertising,  circulation,  and  business. 
For  years  many  newspapers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  circulate  in  territory  where 
they  had  no  right  to  belong.  Getting  the 
paper  back  into  its  rightful  field  and 
keeping  it  there  is  the  problem  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  When  this  is  done, 
undoubtedly  some  large  savings  can  be 
effected. 

“From  an  advertising  angle,  more 
thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  product  to  be  adver¬ 
tised.  Merchandising  through  publicity 
has  to  be  brought  uo  to  a  higher  plane 
than  that  on  which  it  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  heretofore.  More  and  more  will 
come  the  demand  for  forceful  copy 
writers. 

“The  business  office  will  have  to  d'S" 
card  the  froth  and  tinsel,  to  say  nothing 
of  unnecessary  furbelows,  and  see  to  [t 
that  the  paper  goes  back  to  where  it 
chronicles  news  and  happenings  con¬ 
cisely.  interestingly  and  intelligently.” 

J.  T.  Norris,  Vice-President  and 
Associate  Fxlitor,  Ashland  (Ky.)  Inde¬ 
pendent: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  today  is  neither  one 
of  economics  nor  of  mechanics. 
last  ten  years  have  constituted  a  period 
of  prosperity  for  the  press  and  all  well 
managed  newspapers  have  weathered  the 
depression  far  more  successfully  than  the 
average  commercial  enterprise.  , 

“My  opinion  is  that  the  newspapers 
greatest  problem  is  how  best  to  justify 
their  position  of  power,  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence  through  service.  We  enjoy  * 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  because  we  are  expected  to  inform 
our  readers  and  to  interpret  significari 
events.  Incidentally,  we  amuse  them  and 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


NO  GREATER  FORCE 


I  HIS  week’s  cover  dress  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  carries  a 
susgestlon  to  Editors,  Publishers  and  Executives  of  newspapers  who 
are  assembling  in  New  York  for  their  Annual  Convention  to  be 
held  next  week. 

We  know  of  no  greater  force  in  America  then  the  Newspaper  to 
stimulate  constructive  action  for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  They 
always  have  and  always  will  stand  true  to  our  colors. 

We  know  of  no  greater  aid  to  business  recovery — the  most  urgent 
need  of  our  country  at  this  time — than  the  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers. 

We  know  of  no  greater  combination  to  instill  confidence  in  the 
people  than  that  of  editorial  and  news  influence  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  courage  and  faith  of  business  interests  as 
expressed  in  newspaper  advertising  columns. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Editors,  Publishers  and  Executives  of  news¬ 
papers  will  concentrate  on  ways  and  means  to  improve  conditions  in 
our  country  during  their  Convention. 

They  know  that  they,  through  editorial  news  and  advertising  columns, 
are  looked  to  to  remove  obstructions  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
They  will  do  their  best — we  know  that — and  their  best  is  better  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  force. 

We  know  of  no  other  publication  as  well  equipped  as  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  to  promote  the  combined  activities  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Business  interests. 

i  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

r  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

I  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the  best  known  and  most 
used  newspapers  in  America. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  SEEN 
BY  ITS  MAKERS 
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provide  extensive  knowledge  of  goods, 
prices  and  markets  through  advertising. 

‘‘Only  as  we  perform  these  services 
with  more  and  more  efficiency,  honesty, 
wisdom  and  unselfish  devotion  to  public 
welfare,  will  we  insure  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  as  the  chief  and  most  re¬ 
liable  medium  for  spreading  information, 
be  it  paid  advertisement  or  news.” 

*Kept*  Newspapers  Soon  Pay; 

Is  ‘Box-OfKce*  the  Sole  Guide? 

O.  S.  Stauffer,  Publisher,  Arkansas 
City  (Kan.)  Traveler  and  other  news¬ 
papers  ; 

“  ‘Kept’  newspapers  sooner  or  later 
pay  the  penalty,  so  that  problem  auto¬ 
matically  solves  itself.  But  like  a  cancer 
gnawing  at  journalism’s  vitals  is  the 
tendency  of  some  newspapers  to  pander 
to  the  more  ignoble  in  human  nature 
thereby  contributing  to  the  nation’s 
moral  decay.  \  case  in  point:  the  same 
day  the  X'ivian  Gordon  story  broke 
President  Hoover  vetoed  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill.  Several  New  York  news¬ 
papers  gophered  through  the  slime  of 
the  Gordon  affair,  printed  pages  about  it, 
barely  mentioning  the  veto  of  Muscle 
Shoals.  Their  defense  w'as  that  they 
printed  what  the  people  wanted.  Is  the 
‘box  office’  the  sole  guide?  1  think  not. 
A  newspaper  without  ideals  is  as  lacking 
in  leadership  as  the  individual  without 
those  attributes.” 

Fred  Schilplin,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times: 

"I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  important  question  facing  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  managers  is  an 
adjustment  of  the  rate  differential  prob¬ 
lem.  If  this  can  be  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed  along  the  way  pointed  out  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association  in  their  definition  of 
what  constitutes  retail  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  general  advertising,  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  right  direction  will  have 
been  taken. 

‘‘Strict  adherence  to  these  rules  by  the 
St.  Cloud  Times- J oumal  for  two  years 
now  has  established  much  smoother 
operation  and  eliminated  embarrassing 
contradictions  in  our  rate  structure. 
While  a  rate  differential  equal  to  the 
advertising  agency  and  cash  discount  is 
justifiable  under  the  present  system  and 
the  usage  established  during  several  dec¬ 
ades,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  daily  news{»pers  will  have  one 
rate  for  all  advertisers.” 

JoHX  H.  Payne,  General  Manager, 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union: 

“The  question  publishers  face  is  one 
of  self-reform. 

“Newspaper  operation  should  now  take 
its  turn  at  deflation.  Newspapers  have 
spiraled  their  expenses  to  the  aero-centric 
ceili^  of  pre-panic  years.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  all  things  entering  into 
the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  are  still 
at  the  fictitious  height  of  the  late  gen¬ 
eral  business  debauch. 

“Relief  can  come  only  from  suspending 
or  modifying  the  pate  de  foie  gras  in  our 
operating  structure;  revert  to  a  sane  and 
sensible  menu  of  reader  content  and  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  and  give  the  reader  30 
cents  worth  of  newspaper  for  his  three 
cents,  instead  of  a  60  cent  product. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  rate  of  pay  to 
newspaper  employes,  including  unionized 
departments,  is  not  too  high.  The  printer, 
pressman,  stereotyper,  et  al.,  should  accept 
his  part  of  the  present  resptmsibility.  All 
of  us  must  adjourn  soldiering,  wasteful 
practices — adherence  to  rules,  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  now  obsolete — ^and  give  a 
larger  and  better  day’s  w’ork. 

“The  union  laggard  or  incompetent 
should  give  way  to  the  ambitious  and 
industrious  brother,  just  as  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  operates  in 
other  departments.  Continuation  of  the 
practice  of  penalizing  efficiency  in  the 
mechanical  departments  no  longer  has  a 
place  in  intelligent  operation. 

“Some  union  scales,  which  were  fixed 
during  the  abnormal  l)oom  period,  were 
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then,  and  are  now,  out  of  line  with  the 
pay  of  the  white  collar  work  mates  in 
the  editorial  and  business  departments, 
but  the  present  rate  of  pay  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated  and  the  newspaper  business  saved 
from  the  difficult  position  it  is  in  today 
if  every  man,  from  the  editor  to  the 
printer’s  devil,  will  tighten  up  his  belt 
and  apply  himself  with  a  new  vigor  and 
intelligent  cooperation. 

“In  this  industry  we  have  gotten  fat 
and  chairbound.  We  have  chosen  elabo¬ 
rate  and  expensive  processes  as  substitutes 
for  the  ingenuity  and  hard  work  of  nor¬ 
mal  times. 

“For  some  months  after  business  had 
fallen  in  other  lines,  advertising  volume 
nearly  maintained.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  months  that  newspapers  have 
felt  the  slump  that  reached  other  busi¬ 
nesses  nearly  18  months  ago.  And  the 
newspapers  have  not  adjusted.” 

Herbfkt  D.  Brauff,  President  and 
Publisher,  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
the  newsjwper  publishers  and  managers 
today  is  that  of  making  a  profit,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  staying  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger. 

“As  to  what  can  be  done  about  it, 
probably  no  two  publishers  will  agree. 
I.et  me  remind  them  through  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  between  the  days  when  they 
were  struggling  for  an  existence  and  the 
peak  they  reached  in  1929  there  was  a 
period  in  which  they  took  in  no  more 
money  than  they  are  taking  in  today. 
Why  not,  as  near  as  possible,  get  the 
expenses  back  to  where  they  were  in 
those  days,  insuring  a  profit  adequate  to 
maintain  self-respect,  even  if  it  doesn’t 
approach  or  hit  the  profit  of  1929? 

“That.  I  know,  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Rents,  taxes,  labor  costs,  all,  have 
gone  up  since  and  cannot  be  brought 
back  down  quickly.  Features,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  other  enlargements  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  likewise  have  gone  up  and 
cannot  so  easily  be  brought  down.  How¬ 
ever,  the  publisher  who  lost  $100,000  in 
revenues  in  1930  as  against  his  1929 
revenues  ought  through  careful  budget¬ 
ing  to  get  his  costs  down  not  the  full 
$100,000,  but  enough  of  it  to  keep  his 
new'spaper  in  black  figures. 

“If  I  see  the  signs  right,  the  next 
march  upward  will  be  in  the  charges  for 
advertising,  not  in  steadily  increasing 
linage  figures.  Before  the  next  10  years 
passes,  local  advertisers  will  probably 
pay  as  much  for  their  sales  talks  as 
national  advertisers  do  today.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  eliminating  much  of  our 
present  day  volume;  but  it  will  be  better 
both  for  the  newspapers  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  For  one  thing,  then,  local 
advertising  will  be  as  carefully  planned 
and  fully  as  effective ;  and  for  another, 
the  newspapers  will  not  be  the  bulky 
things  to  handle  that  they  were  in  1929. 

Benefits  Will  Accrue  from 

Smaller  Advertising  Volume 

“Another  l>enefit  that  will  accrue  is 
that  a  smaller  advertising  volume  yield¬ 
ing  larger  revenues  will  permit  even 
small  newspapers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  their  inside  pages. 

“As  local  advertising  volume  shrinks, 
national  advertising  will  increa.se.  Na¬ 
tional  will  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
under  the  new  set-up  and  the  adver¬ 
tisers  likewise  will  receive  proportion¬ 
ately  better  benefits.  Thus,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  local  advertising  more  and 
more  will  show'  drops  in  volume,  but  in¬ 
creases  in  quality  and  revenue,  and 
national  will  show  steady  increases  both 
in  volume  and  in  revenue,  giving  the 
publishers  more  space  for  a  better  reader 
content. 

“However,  a  marked  improvement 
must  take  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
reading  matter,  if  the  newspapers  of  the 
future  are  to  be  the  successes  that  their 
predecessors  have.  The  editor,  in  short, 
must  go  to  work,  forgetting  forever  that 
a  national  feature  will  fill  a  column  that 
should  have  been  filled  by  at  least  ten 
concise  local  stories.  The  reader  rebel¬ 
lion  may  not  be  noticeable  in  good 
times ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pocketlmok 
pinch  is  felt  that  reader  may  a.sk,  ‘why 
do  I  take  this  darn  paper  anyway.’ 

“He  can  and  will  more  and  more  get 
his  features  from  the  movies  and  over 
the  air.  To  a  minor  degree  that  may 
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prove  true  of  his  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news.  But,  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  that  will  never  be  possible  of  his 
local  chit-chat,  of  the  ‘Kare-free  club’ 
holding  its  sociae  or  of  the  sodaeity 
planning  its  picnic.  Those  can  be  read 
about  only  in  the  local  newspaper,  and 
the  publisher  that  wisely  puts  into 
salaries  what  he  is  now  putting  into 
wires  and  features  is  going  to  have  his 
newspaper  loaded  down  with  the  things 
that  his  readers  want  and  read. 

Business  to  **Double  Quick** 

Its  Step  in  Next  Decade 

“And  there  is  one  large  consideration 
the  big-town  publishers  must  face.  In 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  there  are  at 
least  10,000  men  who  earn  $10,(^  or 
more  a  year  who  never  figure  in  the 
news  as  the  newspapers  prepare  it  who 
must  be  made  to  figure  in  it  if  those 
newspapers  choose  to  hold  their  pres¬ 
tige  in  their  territories.  They  make  up 
a  small  town  by  themselves,  and  while 
in  numbers  they  may  make  only  one- 
tenth,  in  buying  power  they  make  up 
one-fourth.  Let  the  newspapers  find  a 
way  to  get  their  chit-chat  and  those 
newspapers  will  need  to  worry  no  longer 
about  their  feature  and  their  wire 
contracts. 

“Our  business,  I  find,  will  change 
more  rapidly  in  the  next  10  years  than 
it  has  in  the  last  20.  And,  regrettably, 
it  is  as  a  whole  in  less  competent  hands, 
for  the  rugged  printers  who  emerged  as 
publishers  have  passed  their  properties 
down  to  their  sons.  In  many  instances 
those  sons  are  carrying  on  in  a  noble 
fashion;  but  in  a  great  many  cases,  they 
are  playing  golf  while  the  business  runs 
itselfi 

“Thus,  in  the  next  10  years,  turnovers 
will  likely  be  frequent ;  for  the  sons,  now 
that  they  have  encountered  muddy 
waters,  will  want  to  retire  to  a  dryer 
place,  leaving  the  newspapers  and  their 
management  to  the  men  who  know  that 
the  business  is  changing  and  are  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.” 

Henrv  a.  Dennis,  President  and  Edi¬ 
tor,  Henderson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Dispatch: 

“There  are  many  questions  facing  the 
newspapers  today  that  are  of  a  serious 
nature.  One  of  them  is  the  matter  of 
national  advertising  rates  as  compared 
with  local  rates.  Another  is  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  revenues  due  to  the  .depression, 
and  the  problem  of  maintaining  high 
standards  and  high  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  face  of  such  a  condition. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  controversy  as  to  what  is 
national  and  what  local  advertising  will 
be  the  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  for  all 
space,  and  that  is,  of  course,  the  ideal 
goal  to  which  to  work. 

“Unless  the  depression  lifts  shortly,  the 
public  may  expect  a  decline  in  the  high 
character  of  the  newspaper  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing.  Present  revenues  do  not  justify 
the  great  expenditures  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  paper  now  being  given 
to  readers,  and  this  applies  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  the  daily  in  the  small 
town.  Budgets  must  be  made  to  conform 
to  revenues,  whatever  the  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  product.” 

L.  S.  Galvin,  Publisher  Lima  (Ohio) 
Ncii’s  and  Star: 

“New.spapers  have  departed  from  their 
field.  During  the  war  and  after  the 
boom  in  order  to  offset  augmented  adver¬ 
tising  volume,  newspapers  largely  took 
on  art,  features,  comics,  etc.,  to  excess. 

“I  believe  at  least  in  smaller  cities 
newspapers  must  return  to  being  just 
newspapers.  They  must  cease  going  be¬ 
yond  their  obviously  justified  local  terri¬ 
tory.  By  resuming  their  proper  garb, 
ever  increasing  costs  will  be  checked,  and 
rates  made  possible  that  will  bring  back 
departed  retail  advertising.  It  is  not 
economic  for  the  ambition  of  a  publisher 
on  the  expense  side,  to  overweigh  justi¬ 
fiable  return  to  the  local  advertiser. 
Again  on  the  expense  ride,  some  hitter 
production  data  must  become  available. 
Newspaper  plants  need  more  advanced 
machinery  and  unit  costs  and  pay  there¬ 
for,  rather  than  the  per  hour  hour  svstem 
of  today.  We  need  automobile  engineer¬ 
ing  and  mass  production  in  our  manufac¬ 
turing  end.” 
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Talbot  Patrick,  Editor  and  Manager 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus:  ' 

“Training,  coordination,  and  equitable 
rewarding  of  the  staff  in  all  departmenti 
of  a  newspaper  is  the  most  important 
question  facing  newspaper  publishers  and 
managers  today — a  question  of  human 
beings. 

“A  staff  of  capable  individuals,  work- 
ing  through  all  departments  with  a  unified 
will  to  put  out  the  best  paper  possible, 
can  work  wonders. 

“Lack  of  fullest  possible  team-work 
between  departments  and  individuals  in 
them  penalizes  a  newspaper  by  producing 
a  less  attractive  paper  than  is  possible, 
by  raising  costs,  and  by  losing  business. 

“Collective  bargaining  in  certain  de¬ 
partments  of  many  newspapers  has  often 
put  the  w'ork  and  pay  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  on  an  unfair  basis  as  compared  to 
other  departments  and  to  the  paper  which 
must  continue  as  a  successful  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  all  workers  on  it. 

“Education  of  individuals  to  their 
greatest  effectiveness  and  to  mutuality  of 
action  for  the  good  of  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation,  and  fair  rewards  based  upon  Ihe 
contribution  of  each  to  the  organization 
seem  to  be  answers  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  newspaper  management,  if 
the  will  to  answ'er  is  strong  enough. 

“Most  people  like  to  do  a  job  well,  to 
work  with  their  fellows,  to  give  real 
loyalty  to  an  ideal  embodied  ‘by  the 
paper.’  To  help  workers  in  achieving 
these  things  and  to  share  the  results  of 
achievement  are  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Competing  Papers  Should 

Agree  on  Business  Expense 

W.  A.  Bailey,  Editor  and  Manager, 
Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan: 

“How  to  keep  profits  up  with  linage 
going  down,  and  do  it  without  percept¬ 
ibly  cheapening  the  tone  and  appearance 
of  the  paper,  is  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  facing  newspaper  publishers  and 
managers  today. 

“As  a  first  move  to  meet  this  problem, 
a  publisher  should  make  a  careful  survey 
of  his  circulation  to  see  how  many  copies 
he  is  sending  outside  his  real  trade  terri¬ 
tory  :  ho.w  much  effort  he  is  putting  into 
circulation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rival¬ 
ing  his  competitor,  rather  than  serving 
his  merchants.  .Ml  surplus  circulation 
and  extra  circulation  promotional  expense 
should  be  curtailed  as  far  as  possible, 
without  lowering  the  prestige  of  the 
paper. 

“The  publisher  should  study  carefully 
his  features,  most  papers  could  eliminate 
some  features  without  detriment. 

“Production  costs  in  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  studied,  and  production  per 
unit  increased.  Much  promotional  work 
in  advertising  departments  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Where  there  are  competing 
newspapers,  business  offices  should  agree 
on  matters  of  expense  in  all  departments 
of  the  paper,  especially  in  promotional 
services  which  are  carried  on  only  to 
give  one  competitor  a  little  edge  over  the 
other.  The  public  has  been  getting  more 
than  it  should  for  the  money  expended 
for  newspapers.  Subscription  rates  should 
be  raised,  or  less  given  for  the  same 
price. 

“Save  on  newsprint  by  cutting  down 
on  margins,  lengthening  columns  a  few 
lines,  getting  more  shrinkage  out  of  dry 
mats  and  watching  waste.” 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  Publisher 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle: 

“I  believe  the  most  important  question 
facing  newspaper  publishers  and  mana¬ 
gers  today  is  to  meet  curtailment  of  rev¬ 
enues  with  so  scientifically  an  applied 
reduction  in  expenses  as  to  leave  no  per¬ 
manent  injury. 

“Obviously  the  most  constructive  thing 
to  be  done  about  it  is  to  build  against 
the  loss  in  advertising  linage  by  harder 
work  on  regular  accounts  and  initiating 
more  special  enterprises  to  sell  the 
irregular  advertisers. 

“Next,  and  equally  as  effective  as  this, 
is  to  take  advantage  of  these  less  pros¬ 
perous  times  to  eliminate  the  dead  timber 
from  the  organization  and  to  scrape  off 
the  thousand  and  one  barnacles  of  waste 
and  retarding  accumulations  that  have 
adhered  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  And 
(Contimted  on  page  100) 
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«$  160,000,000 
Now  Available” — 
Another  Instance 

of 

EMPIRE 

STATE 

Resources 


Authoritative  statistics  lately  given  out  at 
Albany,  show  that  of  the  New  York  State 
“$475,000,000  Five  Year  Construction 
Program” — the  huge  sum  of  $160,000,000 
already  has  been  made  available  by  legis¬ 
lation. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

•Albany  Evening  N  ews . 

47,879 

.13 

.13 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Presa . 

30,831 

.12 

.12 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

. (S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

•Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . 

. (E) 

8,719 

.05 

.05 

tt Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser- Journal 

....(E) 

10,336 

.065 

.055 

ffBuffalo  Courier-Eizpress  . 

....(M) 

125,880 

.25 

.25 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

. (S) 

181,914 

.30 

.30 

ffBuffalo  Evening  News . 

. (E) 

183,617 

.35 

.35 

••Corning  Evening  Leader . 

....(E) 

9,140 

.06 

.06 

••Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. . 

..(EftM) 

33,172 

.11 

.11 

•Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

. (E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

•  Glovers ville,  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald 

tt  Leader-Republican  . 

..(EftM) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

fithaca  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

8,134 

.05 

.05 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

. (M) 

12,209 

.045 

.045 

••Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

. (E) 

8,599 

.05 

.05 

ffLong  Island  City  Daily  Star... 

. (E) 

31,763 

.15 

.10 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.. 

. (E) 

16,402 

.09 

.09 

ffThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. (E) 

305,410 

.70 

.65 

ffNew  York  Times . 

. (M) 

441,657 

.90 

.882 

ffNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

759,448 

1.20 

1.176 

ffNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (M) 

303,154 

.75 

.735 

ffNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (S) 

448,175 

.80 

.784 

ff Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

24,496 

.08 

.08 

ffPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette . 

. (E) 

3,343 

.035 

.03 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise . (E) 

15,198 

.06 

.06 

••Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

•♦Rochester  Times-Union 

^(MftE) 

176,067 

.40 

.40 

•Troy  Record  . 

..(MftE) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

ff  Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

36,851 

.09 

.09 

ffGovernment  Statement,  Apr,  1, 

1931. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement 

Apr.  1,  1931. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

fGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

In  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  **Poughkeepsie  star  and  Enterprise  (E)  15.198  .06  .06 

this  colossal  amount  to  be  devoted  to  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  176,067  .40  .40 

•♦Rochester  Times-Union  ) 

unemployment  relief  dwarfs  all  other  like  .xroy  Record . (M4E)  24,821  .07  .07 

appropriations  immediately  available,  or  I  ttUtica  Observer  Dispatch . (E)  36,851  .09  .09  I 

Otherwise.  It  also  represents  as  an  indi-  - 

vidual  state  contribution — a  sum  equal  to  ttCovernment  Statement,  Apr,  1,  1931.  I 

more  than  half  of  the  approximately  $300,-  ”*  ® *'■'  '■ 

000,000  total  which  is  to  be  spent 'by  tbe  “  ‘ ”” 

federal  government  m  conjunction  with 

the  various  states.  ^ - 

All  of  which  serves  once  more  to  call 
attention  to  the  “economic  bigness”  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  resources  of  a  state  naturally  reflect  in  a  large  measure,  the  resources  of  its 
people.  Judged  on  such  a  standard  the  people  of  New  York  State  unqualifiedly  rep¬ 
resent  the  greatest  conglomerate  wealth  ever  piled  up  in  one  American  common¬ 
wealth. 

It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  Empire  ^tate  America’s  FIRST  MARKET  and  the 
grand  prize  of  all  merchandising  fields  on  the  national  advertiser’s  list.  Carefully 
planned  campaigns  in  the  newspapers  given  here,  have  done  and  ARE  DOING  more 
to  turn  sales  dreams  into  profitable  facts — than  any  other  force  that  may  be  employed. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  SEEN 
BY  ITS  MAKERS 


Continued  from  page  98 


to  do  the  job  without  panic  or  undue 
haste,  but  with  such  care  and  science  as 
to  cut  out  nothing  vital  to  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  the  institution. 

“Specific  methods  of  retrenchment  such 
as  a  reduction  in  features,  elimination  of 
overtime  in  mechanical  departments, 
lowering  wage  standards,  decreasing  de¬ 
partment  personnel,  a  reduction  in  column 
widths,  shopping  around  for  supplies  may 
all  profitably  have  their  application  to  the 
problem;  provided  however,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  saving  made  by  them  does  not  prove 
to  be  a  permanent  loss  a  short  time  later 
'  when  full  prosperity  returns.” 

E.  H.  Harris,  President,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item: 

“Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
important  question  facing  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  managers  today? 

“A.  How  to  keep  the  newspaper  in  step 
with  changing  conditions  so  that  it  will 
maintain  reader  interest  and  remain  the 
dominant  medium  for  advertising,  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  cost  and  results. 

“Q.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 

“A.  Secure  an  accurate  method  of 
evaluating  reader  interest  by  which  the 
newspaper  may  change  with  changing 
desires  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public. 
Such  a  method  would  eliminate  present 
guesswork  as  to  what  people  really  want 
from  their  newspapers.  Eliminate  waste¬ 
ful  competition  and  confine  circulation 
promotion  to  logical  trading  territory. 
Cut  costs  whenever  possible  without  cut¬ 
ting  quality.  Build  reader  confidence  by 
giving  the  public  the  facts.” 

O.  S.  Warden,  Publisher,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  today  is  the  up¬ 
holding  of  independent  and  uninfluenced 
editorial  comment,  together  with  news 
columns  that  honestly  and  fairly  tell  the 
story  of  each  day — of  every  day.  While 
there  are  no  other  principles  within 
which  there  can  be  continued  usefulness 
and  service  in  public  and  community  life, 
and  w'hile  experience  teaches  that  there  is 
no  other  way  to  hold  a  measure  of  public 
confidence  and  trust  that  insures  a  long 
time  rounded  out  success,  still  to  hold  the 
straight  course  in  the  midst  of  the  com¬ 
plex  and  powerful  importunity  of  much 
modern  business  requires  a  sturdy  de¬ 
fense.  There  are  a  thousand  temptations 
where  one  comes  to  praise  what  is  right. 
Manifestly  then,  the  publisher  will  be 
wise  in  this  day  and  generation  if  he 
faces  squarely  this  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  and  does  not  yield  when  influence 
and  persuasion  come  to  destroy  his  most 
priceless  possession.” 

Idiotic  Circulation  Service 

Ha*  Spoiled  Reading  Public 

Eugene  Kelly,  Manager.  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune: 

“We  feel  on  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 
that  the  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  and  managers  is  the 
same  question  facing  the  distribution  of 
all  products.  The  cost  must  be  reduced 
to  fit  the  shrinking  pocketbook. 

“In  our  opinion  the  only  way  this  can 
be  met  is  by  dividing  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  and  obtaining  circulation,  and 
this  only  by  coordination  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  a  certain  given  area. 

“That  the  public  has  been  spoiled  by 
this  idiotic  so-called  service  of  most 
American  newspapers  leads  but  to  one 
thing,  the  increas^  circulation  cost  and 
increased  advertising  cost,  which  is  in 
line  with  similar  costs  of  many  other 
products.” 

James  R.  Rhodes,  President  Newton 
(la.)  News: 

“Extravagance  is.  today,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  publishers  and  managers 
throughout  the  country.  The  expensive 
and  lavish  scheme  of  newspaper  operation 
in  both  mechanical,  business  and  ^itorial 
departments  of  the  average  newspaper 
office  must  be  revised — not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  coping  with  the  present  period 
of  reduced  volume  of  business,  but  for 


the  purpose  of  preserving  the  industry  in 
its  present  strong  position. 

“The  orgy  of  newspaper  consolidation 
that  we  have  witnessed  and  that  is  still 
going  on  has,  I  firmly  believe,  influenced 
many  publishers  to  grow  lax  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  economical  management  of  their 
business.  Monopoly  of  fields  has  made 
it  easy  for  new'spaper  managers  to  lose 
sight  of  strict  business  policies  because 
of  the  fact  that  increasine  costs  could  be 
easily  passed  on  to  the  advertiser  at  in¬ 
creased  advertising  rates. 

“Now,  the  future  is  going  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  burden  that 
can  be  passed  along  to  the  advertiser. 
This  limit  will  soon  evidence  itself  in  the 
launching  of  new  newspaper  enterprises 
in  many  of  the  now  exclusive  fields  unless 
publishers  begin  to  think  soberly  and 
judiciously  as  to  what  the  advertiser  is 
turning  over  in  his  mind. 

“The  average  newspaper  plant  is  over¬ 
equipped  and  over-manned  from  the 
front  door  to  the  rear  door.  Further¬ 
more,  manifold  wastes  are  most  obvious 
in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  homes.  The  advertiser 
knows  all  this.  When  he  gets  around  to 
check  up  on  some  of  the  newspaper 
wastes  everywhere  apparent  he  is  going 
to  rebel  against  paying  the  bill  for  it.” 

Everyone  Must  Do  More 

Than  Ordinary  Day^s  Work 

Harriet  W.  Toner,  President,  An¬ 
derson  (Ind.)  Herald: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  and  managers  to¬ 
day,  is,  ‘How  to  produce  a  good  news¬ 
paper  with  adequate  local  news  coverage 
and  desirable  features  at  a  satisfactory 
profit.’ 

“Mounting  costs  and  depleted  adver¬ 
tising  linage  have  cut  profits.  .Another 
question  of  importance  to  publishers  is, 
‘How  to  cut  free  material.’  Said  free 
material  occupies  space  in  newspaper 
needed  for  news  material  and  cuts  down 
advertising  revenue  since  companies  ob¬ 
taining  free  publicity  do  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  advertising  space. 

“What  can  be  done  about  it?  Watch 
every  penny  of  expenditure  in  every 
department,  during  this  depression  period, 
buy  nothing  new,  only  replacements  and 
repairs,  have  no  lost  motion  in  the  plant 
and  no  person  on  the  pay  roll  who  is  not 
doing  more  than  an  ordinary  day’s  work. 
The  more  than  ordinary  should  approach 
time  and  a  half  during  this  period  as 
nearly  as  possible.” 

T.  M.  McClelland,  Publisher,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News: 

“The  factor  contributing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  advertising  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  before  the  publishers  of 
today.  Many  of  us  are  mechanizing  our 
newspapers  to  the  point  where  we  are 
creating  ‘a  class  distinction’  among  read¬ 
ers.  Our  ration  of  news  and  features 
is  not  sufficiently  balanced  so  that  the 
reader  can  be  satisfied  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  Consequently,  the  advertiser 
must  duplicate  media  to  secure  the  cover¬ 
age  desired  and  thus  add  to  his  cost. 
Furthermore,  abnormal  sales  and  service 
costs  both  in  the  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  fields  are  endangering  and  penal¬ 
izing  advertising  as  a  whole.  The 
remedy  is  obvious ;  individualistic  and 
intelligent  editing;  a  knowledge  of  the 
news  demand  in  the  field  being  served ; 
ability  to  deliver  our  circulation  to  the 
advertiser  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to 
pay,  w'ith  profit  to  himself;  better  and 
sounder  business  practices ;  more  con¬ 
centrates  and  less  froth  in  our  circulation 
practices  and  methods.  The  magazine, 
billboard  and  radio  are  legitimatized 
advertising  media.  They  will  endure. 
We  as  daily  newspapers  have  a  fertile 
field  to  cultivate,  but  our  tendency  is  to 
diversify  rather  than  intensify  in  the 
propagation  of  our  essentially  newspaper 
functions.” 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  Business  Manager, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gasette : 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  looks  to  anyone 
else  but  from  the  business  manager’s 
standpoint  in  the  relatively  small  news¬ 
paper  office,  the  biggest  question  just  now 
is  how  to  get  more  business  and  how  to 
produce  a  paper  at  less  cost  without  sac¬ 
rificing  merit.  As  to  the  second  part  of 


your  question — What  can  be  done  about 
it?  I  don’t  know,  I  wish  I  did.” 

Woodburn  McDonald,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian: 

“The  most  important  question  facing 
newspaper  publishers  and  managers  is 
the  slump  in  local  linage.  I  do  not  think 
any  newspaper  publisher  will  contradict 
me  when  I  make  the  statement  that  our 
problems  of  today  are  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

“We,  of  the  Daily  Olympian,  never 
discuss  hard  times  or  talk  about  ‘slump 
in  business.’  Every  morning  we  clear 
our  minds  entirely  of  such  pessimistic 
thoughts.  We  face  our  problems  day  by 
day  by  creating  new  ideas  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  the  place  of  the  shortage  in 
our  regular  linage. 

“Through  the  columns  of  our  newspaper 
we  preach  the  wisdom  oi  cooperation  to 
our  advertisers.  We  practice  cooperation 
within  our  own  organization.  We  solve 
all  of  our  local  problems  by  this  method, 
and  through  this  cooperative  spirit  our 
problems  are  no  longer  a  menace,  while 
the  united  forces  of  all  of  us  make  the 
‘pathway  clear.’ 

“These  are  days  of  frequent  mental 
house  cleanings.  Through  this  method  we 
leave  ourselves  open  for  the  development 
of  creative  business  that  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  us  for  the  slump  in  linage.” 

R.  G.  Callvert,  Editor,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian-' 

“One  of  the  most  important  questions 
facing  newspaper  publishers  and  man¬ 
agers  today,  in  my  opinion,  is  how  to  de¬ 
vise  a  method  for  putting  into  practical 
effect  their  own  opoosition  to  certain 
wasteful  practices.  We  meet  in  conven¬ 
tion  and  agree  among  ourselves,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  reform  should  be  undertaken 
in  reaching  out  for  circulation,  but  we 
return  home  and  do  nothing  about  it  in 
fear  that  our  competitors  will  not  change 
their  policies.  Subsc'^iption  lists  are 
built  up  in  instances  mainly  for  self¬ 
gratification — merely  to  realize  that  one 
has  bested  a  rival  or  has  given  him  a 
run  for  his  money.  Subscribers  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  costly  solicitation  and  ex¬ 
pensive  delivery  system,  who  through 
remoteness  from  trade  centers  or  lack 
of  buying  power  provide  no  correspond¬ 
ing  response  in  advertising  rates.  Thi' 
is  but  one  of  several  wasteful  methods  of 
competition  discussed  and  condemned  but 
not  acted  unon.” 

Irving  W.  Hart,  Editor,  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman : 

“There  is  no  greater  problem  facing 
newsnapers  today  than  that  havine  to 
do  with  the  tendency  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  chain  menace  is,  I  think, 
greatly  exaggerated.  Examine  the  causes 
for  almost  any  newspaper’s  failure  and 
you  will  find  that  it  was  not  so  much 
becaiLse  of  its  comnetitor’s  strength  as 
its  own  weakness.  The  newspaper  which 
places  too  much  value  on  canned  features 
and  depends  upon  syndicated  stuff  and 
wire  news  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
local  news  and  feature  writers  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background  is  digging  its 
own  grave  and  the  more  a  new'spaper 
does  this  the  easier  it  is  making  it  for 
another  paper  to  invade  its  field.” 

Asks  Definite  Agreement 

by  A.N.P.A.  on  3-Cent  Papers 

Donald  B.  Miller,  Business  Manager, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle: 

“From  the  viewpoint  of  the  smaller 
papers,  we  believe  the  A.N.P.A.  should 
establish  a  definite  agreement  advocating 
the  adoption  of  three  cent  papers,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  free  advertising  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  12-em  columns  and  also  a  definite 
rule  on  what  is  local  and  what  is  national 
advertising.  Also  with  the  mounting 
costs  in  composing  room,  the  association 
should  do  research  work  toward  the 
development  of  new  methods  of 
composition.” 

Clyde  E.  Much  more.  Editor,  Ponca 
City  (Okla.)  News: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  facing  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  today  is  circulation.  Too  much 
money  is  being  spent  upon  volume  and 
spread  of  circulation.  It  is  being  secured 
at  a  prohibitive  cost  and  has  developed 
competitive  practices  that  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  ethical  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  We  need  to  put  a  little  more 


common  sense  and  good  business  into  the 
circulation  department.” 

Arthur  S.  Barnes,  Manager,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press: 

“I  think  that  the  greatest  problem 
facing  the  entire  newspaper  publishing 
business  at  the  present  time  is  chain  own¬ 
ership  and  chain  control  of  newspapers 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  editorial  page  and,  therefore, 
lack  of  reader  confidence  in  what  the 
editor  says  and  stands  for. 

“When  the  newspaper  becomes  simply 
a  money  making  manufacturing  business 
its  influence  is  on  the  wane.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  name  of  the  chain 
is,  whether  it  is  Scripps-Howard,  Hearst, 
or  Gannett.  The  entire  tendency  is  bad 
for  the  newspaper  publishing  business." 

G.  B.  Williams,  Secretary-treasurer, 
Gene^’a  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times: 

“Radio  and  air  travel,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  railroad  and  steamship  havp 
made  all  nations  close  neighbors.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  short  wave  reception,  just 
around  the  corner,  will  hasten  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Economic  problems  must  be  solved 
and  world  leaijershin  should  come  from 
the  United  States.  I  believe  the  supreme 
task  lies  in  a  crusade  for  better  world 
conditions.” 

Credit  Is  Most  Important ; 

Stores  Want  to  Advertise 

John  K.  R.  Schropp,  President,  Leb¬ 
anon  (Pa.)  News-Times: 

I  would  say  the  big  problem  is  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Everything  in  the  newspaper 
line  from  circulation  up  to  the  editorial 
department,  as  well  as  advertising  must 
be  readjusted.  Credits  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  today.  Many  stores  want  to 
advertise,  but  cannot  pay  the  bills.  Co¬ 
operation  and  readjusting  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  the  many  features  is  the 
greatest  question  facing  newspapers  to¬ 
day. 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  Publisher,  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger: 

“How  can  newspaper  publishers  meet, 
or  get  ready  to  meet,  those  new  condi¬ 
tions,  which  declining  prices  and  nar¬ 
rowed  profit  margins  on  every  hand  are 
demanding,  urging  publications  to  join 
the  trend  toward  greater  value  for  less 
money,  a  broader  and  deeper  coverage 
of  the  potential  market,  lower  costs  for 
service  rendered,  but  not  lessened  serv¬ 
ice?  Also  what  insurance  through  such 
modernization  can  be  invested  in  to 
preserve  those  exclusive  advantages  _  of 
the  newspaper  business  which  are  being 
infringed  upon  by  present  and  yet-to-be 
invented  competition?  More  important, 
how  can  this  be  done  without  low'ering 
the  quality  of  the  newspai^r  product; 
and  without  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  mass  which  always  clamor  for  more 
than  it  deserves,  and  without  making 
investments  in  the  new  inventions  while 
they  are  still  of  questionable  value?” 

Ct.  Logan  Payne,  Owner  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News: 

“After  having  pas.sed  through  a  yar 
of  serious  business  depression  in  which 
this  newspaper  showed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  lines  increase  in  advertising  and 
increased  its  net  earnings  $9,356,  it  may 
interest  publishers  to  know  how  we 
accomplished  this  result.  The  minute 
national  advertising  began  to  show  * 
large  shrinkage — especially  automobile 
linage,  our  advertising  department  in¬ 
creased  their  punch  100%  and  made 
the  local  automobile  distributors  see  the 
advisability  of  doing  more  advertising 
of  used  cars.  We  went  about  in  a 
vigorous  manner  to  teach  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  that  time  of  business  depression, 
was  the  very  time  when  they  should  use 
double  the  space  in  order  to  meet  their 
sales  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  and 
let  me  say,  that  everyone  that  followed 
our  advice  increased  their  unit  of  sales 
over  the  year  previous  each  month  and 
almost  equalled  their  1929  records 
dollars  and  cents. 

“Every  newspaper,  during  the  coming 
year,  even  though  we  are  passing  out  of 
a  year  of  business  depression,  should 
be  very  careful  in  the  way  of  produ^ 
tion  costs — put  on  an  additional  100 
pounds  of  steam  in  their  advertising 
department — throw  all  canned  publicity 
in  the  waste  basket — constantly  boost 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  vnll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde 
says  that  food  habits  are  changing  in 
the  United  States.  Interview  grocers 
and  truck  farmers  for  a  story  about  our 
changed  appetites.. — Put  Hankerson. 


"Said  Near  Home”  is  the  title  of  a 
column  of  newspaper  editorial  comment 
used  by  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Enterprise  which  has  been 
clipped  out  of  papers  published  in  towns 
and  cities  near  Brockton. — P. 


Physicians  collect  fees  according  to  the 
means  of  their  patrons.  Wage-earning 
laborers,  white-collar  workers,  and 
wealthy  people  pay  on  a  varying  scale 
for  medical  attention.  An  explanation 
of  the  physicians’  fee  system  can  be  built 
into  an  informative  feature  for  Sunday 
section,  or  a  short  series  for  daily  use. — 
Guy  P.  Webb. 


Instead  of  asking  the  literati  to  pick 
out  the  ten  books  they  would  take  with 
them  on  a  desert  island  request  the  ten 
outstanding  musicians  in  your  community 
to  choose  the  ten  records  they  would  take 
with  them  on  such  a  sojourn. — A.T. 


Spring  road  building  activity  will  start 
soon.  Get  stories  of  contemplated  im¬ 
provements  and  new  roads  from  your 
city  and  county  road  commissions. — Put 
Hankerson.  _ 

A  check-up  on  small-town  correspond¬ 
ents  for  the  Birniiiigham  Post  showed 
the  names  sent  in  for  the  daily  personals 
column  seldom  varied — the  correspond¬ 
ents  merely  were  going  over  and  over  a 
list  of  their  circle  of  personal  friends. 
This  didn’t  help  circulation  and  probably 
caused  persons  outside  these  little  cir¬ 
cles  to  resent  the  handling  of  "news” 
from  their  town. — Wm.  C.  Stewart. 


Obtaining  an  old  medical  book  written 
in  18-46  containing  the  private  formulas 
of  a  doctor,  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press  was  able  to  publish  a  semi-humor¬ 
ous  feature  contrasting  the  panaceas  of 
that  time  with  modern  practices.  The 
queer  herbs,  liquors  and  remedies  the 
doctor  had  used  had  been  entered  in  an 
old  volume. — R.G.S. 


_  A  Birmingham  Post  reporter  is  as¬ 
signed  monthly  to  check  the  past  month’s 
files  for  unclosed  stories.  Many  good 
yarns  which  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
rush  thus  are  obtained. — W.  C.  Stewart. 


The  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  and  Tri¬ 
bune  has  an  unusual  daily  feature  in  a 
small  front  page  box  in  which  Water¬ 
loo’s  automobile  toll  since  Jan.  I,  1931, 
is  listed  with  number  of  accidents,  num- 
^r  injured  and  number  killed  and  an 
interrogatpry  line  —  “Is  your  car  fit? 
Are  you  careful?”  —  L.  J.  J. 


“Political  Comment”  is  the  way  that 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise  runs  some  of  the  editorial 
comment  from  other  newspapers  regard¬ 
ing  politics.  The  items  are  run  with  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  full  face  upper  and 
lower  case,  followed  by  the  comment 
from  that  paper  in  the  regular  type. — ^P. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspnptr  BuiUmgs, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Voiuatious. 

420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  SEEN 
BY  ITS  MAKERS 
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their  city  and  community  in  an  editorial 
way  every  day  and  I  believe  at  the  end 
of  the  year  any  paper  that  follows  this 
policy  will  be  able  to  show  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  net  earnings  over  that  of 
1930.” 

H.  C.  Adler,  General  Manager,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  {Tenn.)  Times: 

“I  can  see  no  particularly  important 
question  facing  newspaper  publishers  and 
managers  at  the  present  time.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  is  just  one  of  many 
classes  of  American  business  which  is 
sharing  in  the  world  wide  economic  con¬ 
dition,  and  like  all  capably  managed 
business  institutions,  whether  corporate 
or  individual,  the  newspaper  publisher 
and  manager  should  endeavor  to  chart 
his  course  so  that  the  loss  of  business 
will  not  too  greatly  impair  his  capital 
structure.  For  several  years  almost  all 
newspapers  have  enjoyed  great  pros¬ 
perity.  Now  they  are  faced  with  a  lean 
year  or  two.  For  the  example  that  they 
should  set  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  published  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  the  newspai^rs  ought  to  be  willing 
to  dig  into  their  surplus,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  restore  general  confidence  and 
normal  business  conditions  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  reductions  in  salaries  and  wages,  for 
every  dollar  cut  off  in  that  manner  means 
just  so  much  less  consuming  power  and 
delay  of  the  restoration  of  proper  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant 
and  the  working  man  and  woman,  so 
necessary  for  general  prosperity. 

“So  I  would  say  that  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  duty  is  to  put  on  a  bold  front, 
take  his  loss,  if  loss  he  is  going  to  have, 
smilingly  and  by  his  example  and  in¬ 
spiration  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
individual  or  business  can  accomplish  in 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 


SELLS  HALF  INTEREST  TO  SON 

W.  E.  Diehl,  publisher.  Eureka  Springs 
(.-\rk.)  Daily  Times-Echo  and  Weekly 
Plash  Light,  has  sold  one-half  interest 
in  the  publications  to  S.  A.  Diehl,  his  son, 
for  operation  as  the  Diehl  Publishing 
Company.  It  will  also  publish  under 
contract  the  magazine,  Osark  Life,  and 
will  maintain  a  job  printing  department. 
After  the  recent  loss  of  all  equipment  by 
fire,  the  company  has  outfitted  a,  new  plant 
in  the  Odd  Fellows  building  at  Eureka 
Springs  which  it  occupied  April  18. 


VETERAN  REPORTER  PRAISED 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


TV  ATIONAL  advertising  is  being  pro- 
moted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Custom  Tailors.  The  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  has  followed  this  up  with 
almost  an  entire  page  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  part  of  Seattle  tailors. — 
C.M.L. 


Seed  stores  have  their  spring  stock  in 
and  should  be  solicited  immediately  for 
advertising. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


“Play  Safe,  Be  Sure  You  Car  Will 
Meet  Any  Emergency”  was  the  heading 
of  a  group  of  advertisements  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Adver¬ 
tisements  were  obtained  from  companies 
specializing  in  brake  adjustments,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  tire  retailers,  shatter¬ 
proof  glass  manufacturers,  and  other 
similar  concerns. — H.  Wilbur  Poison. 


Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  used  a 
full  page  of  copy  from  merchants  located 
in  one  building,  with  a  heading  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  is  the  most  complete  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  the  city;  “A  main  street 
under  one  roof.” — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


Every  luggage  dealer  is  a  prospect  just 
prior  to  commencement  in  college  cities 
and  any  metropolitan  center,  yet  is  often 
overlooked  in  solicitations  for  space  to 
advertise  trunks,  handl>ags,  gladstones, 
and  suitcases  to  the  college  students  and 
graduates  returning  to  their  home  towns, 
or  preparing  for  vacation  travel. — C.M.L. 


The  Indianapolis  News  is  featuring 
every  Friday  a  mispelled  word  contest 
with  merchandise  certificates  as  prizes. 
In  form  it  is  a  "Where  to  buy  it”  direc¬ 
tory  giving  four  lines  to  each  advertiser. 
Reader  interest  is  insured  by  the  search 
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Better  Plants 
at  lower  cost 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


A  tribute  was  paid  M.  E.  Sanders  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tfu/M  staff  this  week 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Wyomini^  Metho¬ 
dist  conference  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr. 
Sanders  has  been  covering  these  sessions 
for  40  years.  The  delegates  adopted  a 
resolution  praising  the  reporter  and  the 
newspaper  which  employs  him.  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  is  the  dean  of  local  newspapermen 
and  although  nearly  70,  is  at  his  desk 
daily  handling  the  correspondence  de¬ 
partment. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY.ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

B«  it  February  or  July,  cootentod 
worker*  reeeive  their  weekly  wafoa. 

A  market  with  no  tag*  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

A$k  Beckwith  —  He  Knowtl 


The  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  is  our 
specialty.  Bear  us  in  mind 
when  you  are  considering 
practical  cost  reductions. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ J 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
patting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptlyl  It  costs  them 
nothing  I 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earfaart. 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago.  III. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


for  six  misspelled  words  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  second  Friday  this  section 
went  to  nearly  a  full  page  of  four  line 
advertisements,  proving  the  small  adver¬ 
tisers  will  come  in  with  the  proper  in¬ 
centive. — ^J.R.B. 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Sunday  Cour- 
ant  sold  nearly  a  page  of  advertising  on 
a  cooperative  spread  under  the  caption 
“Here's  What  Your  New  Car  Will  Cost 
You.”  Fourteen  Hartford  automobile 
dealers  took  space  on  the  page,  on  which 
none  but  delivered  prices  were  quoted, 
thus  getting  away  from  the  old  “F.O.B.” 
camouflage. — C.  B.  Barr. 


Independent  retail  bakers  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  in  an  advertising  campaign 
are  urging  the  public  to  buy  bread  from 
the  retail  baker  who  bakes  it  rather  than 
through  the  chain  groceries.  Cash  prizes 
are  being  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Why  I  Prefer  to  Buy  My  Baked  Goods 
from  a  Retail  Baker.”— G.H.W. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Based  on  the  idea  of  giving 
personal  service  to  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  prefer 
this  type  of  sales  promotion 
in  the  national  (eastern) 
field — the  "one  paper"  list. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


C/ornplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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YES,  WRriERS,  YOU  CAN 
BE  ‘UNGRAMMATICAL’ 


Dr.  Vizetelly  TelU  Critic  That  DU* 
puted  Word  U  300  Years  Old 
and  Used  by  Many  Talented 
Authors 


Commenting  on  the  use  of  the  word 
"ungrammatical”  in  an  article  appearing 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  March  28,  as 
part  of  a  series  on  copy  desk  practices, 
Mr.  Brinson  Smith  recently  informed  us 
there  is  no  such  word.  Just  to  be  sure, 
we  asked  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  emi¬ 
nent  lexicographer  and  editor  of  Funk  & 
Wagnalls’  New  Standard  Dictionary. 
Dr.  Vizetelly  thinks  the  word  quite 
proper.  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  and  Dr.  Vize- 
telly’s  illuminating  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  disputed  word  follow: 

“In  your  article  ‘Snort  Copy  Requires 
Careful  Editing’,  March  28  issue,  I  read 
with  some  amusement  the  wail  of  E.  H. 
Gooding  apropos  the  ‘common  gramma¬ 
tical  errors’  battle  being  waged  under 
his  generalship  on  the  Buffalo  News. 

“Mr.  Gooding  says  we  never  s^  ‘man 
is  given  ten  years  for  assault,’  for  the 
phrase  is  ungrammatical.’  ” 

“For  Mr.  Gooding’s  information,  there 
is  no  such  word  as  ‘ungrammatical.’ 

“Brinson  Smith." 

And  here  is  Dr.  Vizetelly’s  letter: 

“Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Brinson 
Smith,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  word  ungrammatical  is  about  three 
hundred  years  old.  It  was  used  by 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  ‘Real  Presence’  in 
1654  and  Taylor  was  the  author  of  ‘A 
New  and  Eiasy  Institution  of  Grammar,’ 
which  he  wrote  *•’  1646,  and  issued  in 
quarto  in  1647. 

“That  Mr.  Smith  may  realize  that  this 
use  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  was  not  a  nonce 
use,  let  me  cite  Dryden’s  ‘Troilus  and 
Cressida;’  Chesterfield’s  ‘Letters ;’ 
Iamb’s  ‘Elssays  of  Elia:’  Thackeray’s 
‘Vanity  Fair ;’  John  Earle’s  ‘Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue,’  and  Ruskin’s  ‘Mod¬ 
ern  Painters,’  as  authors  who  use  the 
word,  and  works  in  which  it  may  be 
found. 

“The  common  belief  is  that  there  can 
not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  grammatical  er¬ 
ror,  and  this  is  usually  supported  by  the 
assertion  that  that  which  is  grammatical 
can  not  be  erroneous.  This  arises  from 
the  notion  that  grammar  can  not  be  good 
or  bad.  true  or  false,  yet  Dryden,  Macau¬ 
lay,  and  Carlyle  qualified  grammar  as 
‘bad’  and  ‘false.’ 

“The  word  grammar  itself  connotes 
‘letter’  and  not  a  quality  of  syntax. 
Grammar  merely  treats  of  the  laws  of 
speech;  but,  for  a  fuller  presentation  of 
the  subject,  let  me  refer  the  reader  to 
Professor  Edward  Maetzner’s  ‘English 
Grammar :  Methodical,  Analytical  and 
Historical,’  in  volume  I,  and  page  12. 
Syntax,  a  part  of  grammar,  should  not  be 
confused  with  grammar  itself. 

“Frank  H.  Vizetelly." 


“LEGAL”  LAW  UPHELD 


Attorney  General  Rules  Two-Paper 
Statute  Is  Constitutional 

The  1927  Indiana  legislative  act  pro¬ 
viding  that  legal  notices  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  newspapers  representing 
the  two  leading  political  parties,  having 
a  general  circulation  and  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  held  constitutional,  in  an  opinion 
by  .Attorney  General  Jomes  M.  Ogden. 

M.  J.  O’Malley,  Huntington,  Ind..  at¬ 
torney,  had  sought  the  opinion  from 
Lawrence  F.  Orr,  chief  examiner  of  the 
state  board  of  accounts,  asserting  that 
legal  notices  were  being  run  in  small 
county  newspapers  without  general  cir¬ 
culation.  whereas  a  Huntington  newspaper 
with  a  general  circulation,  was  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  notices  because  it  had  been 
in  existence  only  one  year. 


JOINS  BOSTON  RECORD 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Sumner  Jacobs,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Boston  Post,  to  its  local  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 


SCOTT  STATUE  COMPLETED 

A  large  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Scott,  many  years  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  completed 
by  Gutzon  Borglum,  noted  sculptor,  and 
will  soon  be  erected  in  a  Portland  park. 
The  statue,  a  16-foot  figure,  is  being 
presented  to  the  city  of  Portland  by 
Leslie  M.  Scott,  son  of  the  editor. 


FIRST  UNIT  BEGUN  IN 
BUILDING  PROGRAM 


Times-Mirror  Co.,  Publishers  of  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Start  Construction 

of  Printing  and  Binding  House 
to  Cost  About  $600,000 

Construction  of  a  printing  and  binding 
house  as  the  first  step  in  an  extensive 
building  program  contemplated  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Jacob  Baum,  business  manager. 
Harry  Chandler  is  president  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  and  publisher  of 
the  Times. 

Investment  in  the  new  building,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  land  values,  will  be  nearly 
$600,000,  S.  W.  Crobill,  general  manager, 
said.  Plans  for  a  new  home  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  are  included  in  the  com¬ 
plete  building  projects,  with  completion 
of  the  printing  and  binding  house  ex¬ 
pected  Sept.  1. 

Excavations  for  the  building,  which  will 
have  a  double  basement,  a  sub-basement 
and  four  stories  above  street  level,  fol¬ 
lowed  demolition  of  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  which  for  20  years  was  the  home  of 
the  job  printing  department  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company. 

On  completion  the  building  will  house 
the  administrative  offices,  bindery,  com¬ 
posing  room,  pressrooms  and  photo¬ 
engraving  and  electrotyping  departments 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company.  Plans 
call  for  a  fire-proof  steel  frame  and  con¬ 
crete  building,  110  feet  wide  by  168  feet 
deep. 

Mr.  Chandler,  who  is  recovering  from 
a  serious  illness,  is  expected  to  return  to 
his  duties  shortly. 


CIRCULATION  DRIVE  STARTED 

Carrier  boys  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  have  been  organized 
into  four  leagues  of  eight  teams  each  for 
a  circulation  drive  which  opened  this 
week  and  will  conclude  Aug.  31.  Gold 
medals  are  to  be  awarded  each  member 
of  the  winning  team  and  each  boy  will 
receive  a  commission  for  new  business. 
The  winning  team  in  each  league  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $25  monthly  award.  .\t  the  first 
of  a  series  of  six  monthly  dinner  meet¬ 
ings,  Daniel  W.  Tanner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  and 
Arthur  T.  Vaeth,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  addressed  the  boys  on  the  drive. 


DEPRESSION  IS  TIME  TO 
BUILD  FOR  FUTURE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


without  brief  mention  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  and  interesting  evil  of  “free  pub¬ 
licity.”  perpetually  sought  of  newspapers 
by  commercial  interest  as  a  sort  of  bonus 
for  paid  advertising.  In  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that 
insufficient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  which  acquiesces 
in  this  imposition  is  not  only  cheating 
itself  of  earned  revenues  and  ethical 
standing  and  cheating  its  readers  of  bona 
fide  reading  matter  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  but  actually  is  aiding  the  pub¬ 
licity-seeking  advertiser  to  cheat  himself 
out  of  what  he  pays  the  paper  real  money 
for.  Nothing  more  quickly  and  surely 
lowers  the  efficiency  of  an  advertising 
medium  than  the  practice  of  opening  its 
reading  columns  to  press  agent  blurbs. 

The  fact  that  most  high-class  maga¬ 
zines,  numbering  among  them  some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  media  in  existence,  have  successfully 
barred  out  free  publicity  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  can  be  done.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  however,  that  such  a  move  on 


the  part  of  newspapers  can  succeed  only 
if  it  is  concerted  and  united.  Many  an 
ethical  and  self-resecting  publisher 
would  discontinue  giving  free  publicity 
for  advertising  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
would  merely  mean  losing  the  paid  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  competitor,  eager  to  take  it, 
press  agentry  and  all.  The  only  way  to 
scotch  the  vicious  practice,  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  benefit  of  everybody,  including  the 
advertiser,  is  for  the  newspapers  to  act 
together.  For  the  sponsorship  and  con¬ 
duct  of  such  a  united  effort  no  agency 
is  better  qualified  by  facilities,  ability 
and  determination  than  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  The 
management  of  this  organization  has 
long  conducted  a  valiant  and  able  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  evil,  but  ultimate  and 
complete  success  can  come  only  if 
these  efforts  receive  the  unanimous  and 
cooperative  backing  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
membership  through  a  more  general 
realization  that  the  best  interests  of 
every  individual  publisher  are  thereby 
served. 

In  common  with  other  industries  cater¬ 
ing  directly  to  large  masses  of  people, 
the  business  of  producing  newspapers  is 
undergoing  evolutionary,  if  not  revolu¬ 
tionary,  changes.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  great  press  associations  and  syndi¬ 
cates,  standardization  is  progressing  at  a 
rate  to  give  pause  to  the  old-time  pub¬ 
lisher  trained  in  the  school  of  “personal 
journalism”  and  individual  initiative. 
Aggregated  circulation  totals  have  ap¬ 
proached  population  totals  to  a  point 
where  mass  gains  by  single  papers  are 
accomplished  largely  through  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  weaker  competitors.  Newspaper 
mortality,  due  chiefly  to  such  consolida¬ 
tions,  has  been  heavy.  Something  lil^e  a 
hundred  American  newspapers  have 
passed  out  of  existence  in  the  past  six 


years  and  only  about  30  new  ones,  most 
of  them  in  “boom”  territory,  have  been 
started  in  the  same  time.  Chain  news¬ 
papers  have  notably  increased  and  the 
growth  of  the  group  idea  has  brought 
defensive  associations  of  independent 
journals  into  being. 

These  are  conditions  not  to  view  with 
alarm  but  to  recognize,  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  and  to  deal  with  according  to 
individual  circumstances.  Changes  are 
inevitable  and  the  successful  publisher  is 
he  who  prepares  in  advance  for  what  dis¬ 
cernment  and  good  judgment  indicate  as 
future  probabilities. 

There  are  not  many  businesses  in 
which  greater  cash  value  attaches  to  the 
long  look  forward  than  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  very  famous  journal,  which 
for  years  had  prospered  enormously 
through  a  policy  of  catering  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  interests  of  the  ultra¬ 
conservative  of  middle  age  and  beyond, 
found  itself  suddenly  embarrassed  by  an 
abrupt  and  unexplained  drop  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Investigation  of  a  list  of  repre¬ 
sentative  “stops”  on  the  part  of  long¬ 
time  subscribers  disclosed  that  these 
patrons  had  become  ex-patrons  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  they  were  all  dead. 
Others  to  take  their  places  were  lacking 
because  the  publisher  had  never  con¬ 
sidered  it  worth  while  to  make  particular 
appeal  to  the  oncoming  generation  which, 
by  the  time  it  reached  middle  age,  had 
already  fixed  its  reading  habits  on  more 
foresighted  publications. 

Speaking  generally,  the  stornj-cellar 
seat  of  the  disconsolate  is  a  poor  place 
from  which  to  see  either  the  future  or 
the  clearing  horizons  of  the  present.  The 
forward  road  of  industry  is  a  series  of 
hills  and  valleys  on  which  the  wise  utilize 
the  down  grades  in  gathering  momentum 
for  the  rise  just  ahead. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


MATRIX 

SHEARS 

WITH  PACKING  FELT 
CHOPPER  ATTACHED 

Packing  Felt  Pasting  Machines 
Steel  Work  Benches 
Portable  Electric  Routers 
Scorchers  and  Formers 


American 
Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Berry-MingleCo.>c. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Dosigners  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

^  Spociallsts  in  seleaion  and  sale 
2  ofmachinery  for  increased  pro- 

V  duction. 

7  Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
0  sign,  and  plan  of  arrangements 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Quality  Purchase  it,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca»h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 
3  Timee  —  .40  per  line 


all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 


White  (pace  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
Csertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broken 


Wonderful  opportunity — High  class,  profitable. 
Sew  England  weekly  and  Job  plant  available 
McriSce  price  easy  terms.  Absent  ownership 
reason  for  selling.  Act  quickly.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Vsvspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


This  is  a  buyers’  market.  If  you  want  to  buy 
■  newspaper,  or  want  to  sell  one,  write  me. 
Newspapers  only;  no  Job  shops.  References 
from  all  sections.  I.en  W.  Felghner,  News- 
gsper  Broker,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Advertising  Promotion 


Frank  McCabe,  485  First  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  experienced  classified  advertising  builder, 
open  for  engagements;  conduct  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  _ 

tct  us  put  out  a  special  edition  or  a  aeries  of 
Special  Industrial  and  Church  pages  and  In- 
cress)'  linage  and  in<ome  for  your  i>aper.  Let 
nt  tell  you  about  our  methods.  L.  Feldsteln 
t  Co.,  Ill  \V.  Washington.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 


Dus  bills  arranged  for  trade  advertising  on 
Atlantic  City  hotels.  Our  service  charge  15%. 
W.  H.  Campbell  Co.,  1219  Commerce  Av., 
Atlantic  City 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Semi-weekly  newspai>er,  well  estab¬ 
lished  Circulation  .'iOnO.  Located  in  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina.  Publisher  has  other 
plans  in  near  future.  Limit  down  payment, 
}15.000.(l0.  Apply  B-6.H4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Dailj  Newspaper  wanted  In  city  of  8,000  to 
15,000.  Exclusive  field  or  one  which  may  be 
merged,  middle  west.  Sell  your  property  for 
cash  direct  to  experienced  men.  Write  to  B-G66, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Daily  newapaper  wanted  in  city  10,000  to 
100,000  within  500  miles  New  York.  Evening 
field  preferred.  Would  also  consider  buying 
part  Interest  and  assume  general  managerahlp. 
Can  supply  excellent  references.  Replies  kept 
confidential.  Write  B-668,  E>ditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  self-financing  PART- 
IX>WB  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  It 
clean  circulation.  Every  aubscriptlon  verified 
by  tbe  publlaber  or  your  Circulation  Depart- 
meat.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
tor  in  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  aclentlfic 
surrey  of  your  field  and  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Cbtrles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


As  a  former  publisher,  who  understands  pub¬ 
lisher's  problems  I  personally  conduct  expan¬ 
sion  campaigns  for  newspapers.  100%  service. 
Hudson  De  Priest  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Promotion  syndioate  wanted  by  the 
Philadelphia  L’Opintone.  Circulation  over 
37,000,  mostly  among  Italians.  No  competition. 
Paper  is  over  25  years  old.  “Tell  You  Where” 
please  send  new  address.  Write  to  Vito  Baldi, 
business  manager,  care  of  L’Opinlone.  1011  8. 
8th  street,  Pbiladriphia,  Penniylvanla. 

Advertising — 2  or  3  good  live  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  wanted,  who  ran  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs,  write  intelligent  copy  and  then  sell  It. 
Prefer  men  under  38  from  cities  of  less  than 
20O,(HX>  who  are  accustomed  to  fight  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Modest  salary  at  the  beginning  but  won¬ 
derful  future  for  right  men.  Send  samples  of 
lay-outs  and  copy  with  following  Information; 
Age,  name  and  location  of  last  three  positions, 
bow  long  In  each  place  and  why  you  left. 
Whether  married  or  single  and  lowest  salary 
you  will  accept  at  start.  Enclose  recent  pic¬ 
ture.  Address  Charlie  Miller,  Oeneral  Manager, 
Tbe  States,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Advertiaing  solicitor,  competent,  wanted  for 
morning  pu|>er,  not  over  35  years  old.  Must  be 
good  layout  man  and  copywwrlter,  able  to  sell 
and  of  sulficieiit  intelligence  to  analyse  circu¬ 
lation  and  help  merchants  with  Belling  prob¬ 
lems.  .Must  have  sulficient  character  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  assume  direction  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  if  vacaney  occurs.  Will  nut  bargain  as 
to  salary  and  will  answer  no  letter  unless  age, 
experience,  references  and  salary  desired  are 
given  in  first  letter.  Starting  salary  must  be 
reasonable.  B-693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Capable  youngster  for  Managing  Editor  and  Ed¬ 
itorial  Writer,  one  who  desires  a  future  and  is 
willing  to  work  at  reasonable  salary  to  start. 
Such  man  has  prospects  of  good  future  in  a 
city  that, offers  ideal  living  conditions.  Ulve 
in  first  letter  age,  experience,  lowest  salary 
acceptable  and  necessary  information.  B-690, 
Editor  Sc  rubllsher. 

Claaaified — Impurtunt  Southwestern  new8|>Bper 
requires  experienced  classified  advertising  mau- 
Bger,  preferably  one  with  experience  in  news- 
|>aper  city  two  huiulretl  thousand  or  mure.  As¬ 
sistant  classified  manager  of  good  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  would  be  given  consideration.  Uive 
complete  details  education,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  exjiected  first  letter.  B-ta)8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Deak  and  utility  man  fur  Imiiortant  daily 
in  Southeast.  Must  be  first  class  copy  reader 
and  all-round  newspaperman,  eapable  of  filling 
mure  important  position  If  needed.  Box  B-685, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter  fur  oue  of  North  Carolina's  largest 
dallies.  Only  thoroughly  competent,  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  men  need  apply.  Box 
B-687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor  for  evening  paper  in  Southern 
eoinmunity  of  75,000.  Must  be  seasoned  news¬ 
paperman,  steady,  and  come  well  recommended. 
Box  B-680,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

There’s  a  good  salary  and  excellent  O|>portunity 
open  for  an  aggressive  newspaper  advertising 
man.  He  must  be  a  good  copy  writer,  but 
alMive  all,  he  must  know  how  to  sell  all  the 
way  through.  We  are  not  looking  for  “Just 
another  advertising  man.’’  Tbe  man  we  want 
has  initiative  and  is  able  to  develop  accounts 
and  hold  them.  Send  following  information: 
Age,  name,  and  location  of  last  three  positions, 
bow  lung  in  each  place  and  why  you  left, 
whetlier  married  or  siugle,  and  lowest  salary 
you  will  accept  at  start.  Enclose  recent  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  B-715,  EMltor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant  —  Auditor — Statistician — Analyser — 
A.B.C.  Recorder.  Home  delivery  at  minimum 
cost.  Mail  and  dealer  promotion.  Production 
schedules.  Eliminate  waste.  Uraduate  Bentley 
School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance.  Married. 
D.W.W.  Veteran.  l3o  not  overlook  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  interview  this  man.  It  will  be 
to  your  advantage.  B-083,  Editor  Sc  I’ublisber. 

Accountant — In  depression  times  watch  your 
costa.  Thoroughly  experleucc<l  newapaper  execu¬ 
tive  can  install  complete  system  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  take  over  all  stiitisticul  work  of  paper, 
t'untact  this  man  during  convention  week 
through  Box  B-U97,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Advertising — Valuable  advertlsiug,  promotion 
and  editorial  experience  of  2t>  years  available. 
12  years  with  famous  large  metropolttun  Middle 
West  iiewspaiier  (luurniiig-afternoon)  as  sales¬ 
man;  local,  automotive,  natiuual  and  assistant 
advertising  manager.  Assistant  advertising 
manager  of  large  Soutlierii  dally.  .Managing 
editor  of  outstanding  national  luerchandising 
magazine  published  liy  United  Business  I'ub- 
lishers.  New  York  and  Philadellihla.  Advertis¬ 
ing  manager  national  trade  Journal.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  ill  ChicHgu.  Iteoummendutions  all  em¬ 
ployers.  (ieutile.  4U.  Married.  B-7U3,  Editor 
Sc  I’uliltsher. 


Situations  Wanted 


AdTertitinf— BuilneM — Resourceful  Executive 
and  Esxceptional  salesman,  all  around  morning, 
evening.  Metropolitan  and  smaller  city  experi¬ 
ence,  seeking  more  desirable  and  permanent 
opportunity.  Now  employed.  East  preferred. 
Married,  responsible,  unquestionable  record. 
Can  meet  you  at  A.N.P.A.  convention  B-6G4, 
Editor  A  I'ublisher. 

Advertising  man,  20  years  experience;  5  in 
present  position,  desires  change.  Fine  record. 
G.  B.  Carter.  804  W.  4th.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Advertising  man — TVenty-flve  years’  Experi¬ 
ence  preparation  display  copy  for  New  York 
newspaper.  Seeking  permanent  newspaper  or 
magazine  connection  in  or  near  New  York. 
Thoroughly  doi>en(lable.  Highest  recommenda¬ 
tions.  B-691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising- -A  Business  Getter.  Ueliuble. 
**One  of  the  best  newspaper  salesmen  I  have 
known,”  wrote  a  publisher.  .\nd  “would  prove 
one  of  the  best  investments  in  man  power  you 
have  made." 

An  op|K>sing  manager  wrote:  “Your  con¬ 
sistent  and  persistent  work  made  it  doubly 
hard  for  us  to  make  progress  in  our  promo¬ 
tion  campaign." 

A  promotion  manager  wrote:  "He  is  n  pow¬ 
erful  salesman  who  enjoys  selling  accounts  the 
ordinary  man  side-steps.  He  has  my  absolute 
confidence." 

From  publisher:  “He  has  organIzcMl  a  staff 
which  w*as  not  in  particutarly  good  Hhai>e;  is 
leaving  us  because  of  a  readjustment  of  our 
operating  exi>enses;  W’as  excellent  bead  of  de¬ 
partment  two  years;  also  had  experience  as 
business  manager.  His  re<H)rd  such  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  do  anything  1  can  for  him." 

A  Secretary  wrote:  “Against  such  compe¬ 
tition  as  .  .  .  he  iHilIt  productive  linage 

some  20Vc  In  first  year  and  held  it  in  his  second 
year." 

Fnnn  publisher:  "Relationship  entirely 

pleasant  and  friendly." 

Eight  years  selling  To.OOO-X'iO.OlHl  circulation, 
varied  by  seven  years  advertising  manager. 
9,0<K>-*10.(HM1  circulation,  including  pnimotioiial 
suneys  for  increasing  both  revenue  and  volume 
of  advertising  and  circulation. 

Your  selling  Job  not  too  liard.  Will  move  to 
any  sound  organization  and  solicit  or  direct 
work.  Meet  you  in  New*  York  or  go  to  see 
you.  Tbe  subject  of  this  advertisement  is 
known  to  James  Wright  Brown,  (’ommuidcate 
with  him,  or  address  B-681.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advisory  Service  -An  experienced  man,  creator 
of  successful  promotion  plans  and  |N>pulnr  fea¬ 
tures,  with  years  of  big  newspaper  ex|M‘rienee, 
offers  his  services  to  publishers  who  wish  their 
newspaiH'rs  more  attractive  and  popular.  Edi¬ 
torial  surveys  and  I'onstructive  suggestions  for 
improvement  made  on  basis  of  active  advisory 
service  fur  fixed  limited  p<'riod  for  salary  and 
exjtenses. 

If  you  want  to  build  up  and  solidify  your 
circulation,  let  him  look  over  your  editorial  de¬ 
partment  while  working  in  it  for  a  few  weeks, 
suggest  changes  in  your  (MiperA  content  and 
makeup  and  search  out  new  iNissibilities  fur  the 
extension  of  Its  usefulness. 

Send  for  record  of  work,  terms  and  outline 
of  proiHwed  service. 

Immediate  interview's  for  publishers  now  in 
New  York.  B-7(i2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  2I)  years  newKpa|»er  experieuce  fur¬ 
nishing  dally  cartoons,  wants  p(»8ition.  Good 
ideas,,  original  style.  Reference.  Go  any¬ 
where.  B-700,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  manager  would  like  to  interview’ 
publishers  during  A.N.P.A.  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  B*6!»2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  -Successful  record  of 
twelve  years  as  head  of  departments  in  highly 
(‘oiii|>etitive  fields  In  cities  of  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  to  iKipuiation.  Thoroughly  versed 

in  home  delivery  development  and  ec'onoiuical 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  stre<»t  and  stand 
sales.  Excellent  references  as  to  character 
men.  Know  merchandising  and  promotion  meth- 
and  ability.  Age  forty.  Will  be  in  New  York 
during  convention.  Ap(M>intmentH  may  be  made 
through  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Know’s  A.B.C.  re<|uire- 
iiieiits  and  best  economical  methods  of  sc'cur- 
ing  lama  fide  circulation.  Exin^rleuced,  honest 
and  industrious.  Personal  interview  requested. 
B-7(H,  F^litor  A  Publisher. 

CUsslfled  Manager— (employed  N.  Y.  C. ;  avail¬ 
able  April  2a.  Business  or  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  small  daily.  Interview  aftermsms  during 
Convention  week.  B>7P*5,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  -('oini>etent  organizer  and 
executive;  gtsHl  salesman.  “This  man  makes 
classified  pay."  Available  .\..N.P.A.  Conven¬ 
tion.  lt-7(K>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The  W,  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Louisville,  Ky — Circulation  Builders — 
Gators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


A  Austin,  clrcnlation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
eslesmanshlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Omce  2-1851;  residence  81-0240. 


^  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monies,  Csllfornla.  An  efficient  circulation 
ooilding  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
snbscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
^  ^ire,  without  obligation,  for  field  surrey. 

Ilawley  Circulation  Service  expands  circulation 
o*lng  methods  me<>ting  present  conditions.  Write 
w  wire,  F.  C.  U4»senthal,  Business  Manager, 
51  Dewey  Ave.,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Manager— 20  years’  experience  on 
3  successful  eastern  papers,  good  personality, 
excellent  salesman,  copy  writer,  enthusiastic, 
diplomatic  and  creative  mind;  good  leader  of 
men.  Know*  merchandising  and  promotion  meth¬ 
ods.  Exceptional  experience  on  special  page 
features.  A-1  references.  Reasonable  salary.  Go 
anywhere.  In  New  York  convention  week — 
address  available  at  Editor  A  Publisher.  Box 
B-OHO,  I'l<iitor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman  age  44>.  Mar- 
rie<l,  20  years*  experience,  national  and  local. 
Pleasing  personality,  organizer  and  leader. 
Best  reference.  Desire  to  locate  permanently 
newspaiMT  or  publisher’s  representative. 

*‘We  can  recommeiul  him  as  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  iiew’spa|>er  organization.’* 

“His  understanding  of  advertising  is  most 
complete  and  he  has  real  ability  for  construc¬ 
tive  selling." 

“Quote”  comments  from  previous  employers, 
(’an  go  anywhere.  Wire  or  write.  A.  F. 
Wliite,  1104  North  Marshall  St.,  Mllw’uukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent  and  Production 
Manager  of  all  mechanical  departmenta,  now 
employed,  seeks  new  connection.  A  former 

employer  wrote:  “Mr.  - ’s  services  as 

Pro<]uction  .Manager  were  valuable  to  our  or¬ 
ganization.  From  obwrvatlon  Mr.  - 

produces  results  by  putting  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  l>etter  use,  by  installing  system  and 
introducing  special  working  arrangements  which 
teem  to  automatically  increase  production.  As 
a  result,  our  page  cost  was  reouced  consider¬ 
ably.  Apparently  Mr.  ■  is  conver¬ 

sant  not  only  with  mechanical  operation,  hut 
with  tbe  problems  of  every  department  of  a 
new*spa|)er.  His  methocl  of  improving  news, 
editorial  and  advertising  copy  going  to  the  com- 
|H>sing  room  also  Increases  pr^uction  in  those 
departments.” 

.My  services  w'ould  be  especially  valuable  dur¬ 
ing  present  business  conditions  in  reorganizing 
your  plant  on  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
basis.  This  esn  be  accomplished  diplomatically 
and  safely.  Will  attend  A.N.P.A.  convention. 
B-877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Gopyreader  and  reporter — Six  yeara  editing  and 
reporting  experience,  two  and  half  years  copy 
desk  on  last  Job.  University  grad.  Could  make 
investment.  R.  H.  Crosse,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Desk  or  Rewrite  man,  30.  with  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  conne<‘ti«>n  on  evening  paper 
of  more  than  2«y00o  circulation  In  East  or 
Midwest.  Now  employed.  Fast,  accurate, 
thoroughly  qualified  and  dependable  as  writer, 
copy  render  or  executive.  Excellent  record. 
Editor  A  PubllHher. 

Edltorial^ — Young  tiiau,  now*  editor  of  large 
weekly  desires  change  to  new'spnper  In  or  near 
New  York.  Ex|H»rience:  copy  desk,  re-w’rlte, 
reporter,  feature  writer.  B-89fi,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  man,  29,  ten  years  experience  street, 
desk,  features,  editorials,  also  sketch  artist. 
Served  as  city  editor,  managing  editor  on  daily 
in  city  80.000,  Able,  sober,  <‘on8cientious,  un¬ 
married.  B-6<i*>.  EXlitor  A  Publisher. 

JoumaUam  Toaoher — Newspaper  man,  metro¬ 
politan,  weekly,  small  cities,  wants  to  teach 
journalism  In  university  or  college,  beginning 
September.  College  man,  married.  B-672, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Librarian — .Available  almut  April  15.  Take 
charge  of  a  small  newspaper  library  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  In  large  one.  Woman  Experienced. 

B-GTiS.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Linotype-  -Non-union,  3.iK)o  ems,  compositor, 
pnM)freader.  New  York.  New  Jersey  preferred. 
Mislerate  wages.  B-707.  E<litor  A  Publisher. 
Photo-Engraver — Zinc  Etcher  can  do  Stripping 
and  Printing,  commercial,  newspaper  experl- 
eiK'e,  ntm-unlon,  young,  reliable,  can  go  any- 
w'here,  references.  B-700.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Photo-engraver,  all-around  experience.  Goixl 
man  for  small  new'8pai>er.  B-filH,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Reporter,  woman,  24,  university  graduate;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  features,  news,  editing  of 
woman’s  page;  now  eiiiploye<!  in  city  of  60,000, 
desires  change.  B-678,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 
Reporter — Experienced  as  telegraph  editor,  news 
writer,  make-up  on  daily,  oiU'e  w’eekly  editor, 
desires  change.  College  training.  Prefer  daily, 
consider  weekly.  G.  I).  Crawley,  Jr.,  Box  37, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Stereotype!* — Experienced  Foreman.  active 
worker,  economical  management,  desirM  change. 
Member  stereotypers*  organization  Phone  con* 
nectlon.  B-0fi8.  Editor  A  i’ublUher. 


Mechanical  Egnlpmcm  For  Sale 

Barfsin — Dry  Hatriz  Rollers— 9660,  |460 
One  heavy  duty  Seott  2-spee<l  roller  with 
5  H.  P.  motor  equipment,  lii.Kl.  One  Hue  regu¬ 
lar  desiKu  2-8peed  matrix  roller,  .t  H.  P.  equip¬ 
ment,  $4.’’iO.  Hanna,  130  West  42nd  St.,  New 

Vorfc  City, _ _ 

Kacasinai,  molds,  fonts,  new  and  used,  bonitht, 
sold,  traded.  Frank  Montgomery,  'Towanda, 
Penna. 

Fhotoongravmg  equipment  for  sale,  t'omplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
Weet  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Steam  table  and  dry  matrix  niller  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  reiisonahle.  Knssky  Golos,  64  B.  7th  St., 
New  York. 


Journalistic  Antiques 

A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
Amerlean  Journalists  of  past  generatloos;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  aceounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  I.ook  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

BuMums  BstsbUahed  ia  ISM 
3S0  Madison  Awo.  Now  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspaper  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 

Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Cure  Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a  baby 
carriage.  Babies  have  to  move 
about,  but  their  legs  will  not  do  the  job. 
They  cannot  be  put  in  a  bag  and  hung  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  to  sleep.  When  a 
woman  has  a  baby,  but  no  baby  carriage, 
she  is  in  trouble.  Also,  when  a  woman’s 
babies  have  outgrown  their  carriages 
those  vehicles  are  only  nuisances  around 
the  cellar,  in  the  garret  or  out  in  the 
garage. 

After  hard  times  came  to  Lnion  City, 
X.J..  a  soulful  person  employed  on  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  observed  that  there 
were  mothers  who  needed  baby  carriages, 
yet  could  not  buy  them,  and  that  other 
and  many  women  possessed  baby  car¬ 
riages  for  which  they  had  no  present  or 
prospective  use.  It  was  a  situation  al¬ 
most  as  interesting,  at  least  to  the  women 
involved,  as  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  World  War.  or  the  high  protective 
tariff,  or  Soviet  dumping  or  whether  the 
World  Court  is  the  front  or  back  door 
which  leads  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
So  the  Hudson  Dispatch  gave  the  baby 
carriage  problem  to  its  public  print,  for 
the  good  that  might  be  done.  Nearly 
every  day  the  Dispatch  carried  a  little, 
one-column  box,  tucked  in  somewhere 
on  its  busy  pages,  announcing  that  there 
was  a  baby  in  town  needing  a  carriage 
and  asking  if  there  was  not  some  kind 
mother  willing  to  give  away  a  carriage 
that  had  completed  its  mission  in  her 
home.  The  results  have  been  highly 
gratifying.  The  first  appeal  made  in  the 
newspaper  brought  in  21  baby  buggies. 
Before  the  editor  is  through,  he  says, 
there  will  be  no  baby  in  the  community 
too  poor  to  ride  in  state.  1  doubt  if  the 
Pulitzer  award  will  go  to  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  for  this  achievement,  but  do  a.Tirm 
that  editorial  conscience  which  com¬ 
prehends  such  simple  local  problems,  and 
has  an  answer  for  them,  rarely  fails  of 
recognition  today  in  this  best  of  possible 
worlds. 

*  * 

An  editorial  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  clarity  attracted  widespread  at¬ 
tention  when  published  by  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  last  week,  citing  the  “fail¬ 
ure  of  public  utility  regulation”  and  offer¬ 
ing  an  interesting  remedy.  The  news¬ 
paper  takes  the  view  that  government 
regulation,  long  regarded  as  a  panacea 
for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  the 
country,  does  not  work  in  the  instance 
of  utilities.  This  takes  direct  issue  with 
President  Hoover’s  recommendations  in 
his  message  vetoing  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill.  The  Post-Dispatch  says  that  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  does  not  regulate 
utilities  because  the  interests  controlling 
them  can  block  or  long  delay  movements 
to  correct  evils.  .\n  effort,  for  instance, 
to  fix  a  rate  schedule  before  a  state  util¬ 
ity  commission  is  met  by  tedious,  long 
drawn-out  proceedings,  at  large  expense 
which  finally  falls  on  the  consumer.  Next 
comes  litigation,  which  may  run  for  five 
years  or  more.  A  statement  of  Samuel 
Untermyer  is  quoted :  “You  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  conduct  a  business  enterprise 
through  a  succession  of  judicial  orders 
and  decrees.” 

*  *  * 

"DUT  even  if  the  mechanics  of  regu- 
lation  were  simple  and  expeditious, 
the  Post-Disnatch  claims  the  fixing  of 
rates  on  “valuations”  which  are  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  constitutional  rights  is  sure 
to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  as  earnings  are  not  confined  to  a 
fair  return  on  actual  investment,  but  on 
what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property,  new.  Local  instances  of 
"fantastic”  valuations  are  cited.  Utility 
rates,  thus  legalized,  are  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  iustified  bv  actual  investments. 
The  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co.,  which 
paid  S49.100.000  for  its  property,  the 
Post-Dispatch  says,  is  allowed  by  the 


State  commission  a  valuation  of 
§63,500,000.  Car  riders  have  steadily  de¬ 
creased,  but  fares  have  been  increased  to 
earn  more  out  of  less  business,  all  within 
the  law. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  Post-Dispatch  offers  a  remedy 
for  this  situation  which  will  interest 
many  a  newspaper  editor  who  is  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  situation  as  it  concerns 
his  own  community.  If  public  ownership 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  cure,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  possibility  of  substituting  can¬ 
celable  permits  for  franchises. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  argued,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  state  regulation,  be¬ 
cause  all  litigation  finally  comes  before 
Federal  courts  and  regulation  comes 
down  at  last  to  the  Federal  government. 
Appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  of  course, 
cannot  be  taken  except  on  constitutional 
grounds,  specifically  to  prevent  confisca¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  invoked  unless  the  utilities  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  by  “legislative  sanction,” 
meaning  a  franchise,  or  legislative  grant. 
The  Post-Dispatch  argues  that  when  the 
“franchise”  principle  is  done  away  with 
and  there  is  no  longer  “legislative  sanc¬ 
tion”  public  regulation  of  utilities  may 
be  returned  to  state  control. 

Instead  of  granting  franchises  the  Post- 
Dispatch  asks  for  the  granting  of  permits 
to  the  utilities,  seeing  to  it  that  these 
permits  are  cancelable  whenever  the  util¬ 
ity  refuses  to  accept  proper  regulation. 
Obviously,  the  editorial  finally  asserts, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  fair  and  equitable  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  bona  fide  transportation  or  other 
utility  company  satisfied  with  the  fine 
profit  which  is  to  be  made  out  of  a 
monopoly  service,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
public  officials  who  are  seeking  only 
satisfactory  service  and  reasonable  rates, 
on  the  other. 

*  *  * 

^  EORGE  SELDES  has  written  an- 
other  sizzler.  The  former  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Chicago  Tribune,  now  a 
painter  of  pictures  and  free-lance  writer, 
calls  this  new  book  Can  These  Things 
Re  True?  It  repeats  some  of  the  stuff 
in  You  Can’t  Print  That,  but  essentially 
it  muckrakes  foreign  journalism,  and 
makes  grave  charges  against  some  Ameri¬ 
can  practice  overseas.  Mr.  Seldes  sticks 
the  harpoon  under  many  a  hated  rib. 
His  story  is  one  of  outraged  reportorial 
sensibility.  It  debunks  institutions,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  individuals  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  freedom.  Mussolini  and  Lenin 
are  targets  for  the  unconcealed  scorn 
of  the  writer.  Mr.  Seldes  tells  many  a 
rattling  story’  at  the  expense  of  the 
solemn  gods  of  high  pretense,  charges 
often  flying  thick  and  fast. 

*  *  m 

A  S  he  describes  it.  press  freedom  in 
Italy  and  Russia  is  dead  and  the 
French  press  is  largely  subsidized.  Boot¬ 
licking  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  in 
individual  and  mass  plays.  News  col¬ 
umns  are  traded  in  as  so  much  merchan¬ 
dise.  Mr.  Seldes  charges  that  the 
Mussolini  influence  is  “corrupting” 
American  newspaper  correspondents.  All 
Europe,  he  asserts,  is  preparing  for  the 
next  and  “biggest”  war,  France  encir¬ 
cling  Russia  with  treaties  and  guns, 
Italy  building  a  big  navy  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  planning  to  resist  penetration  of 
the  Bolshevik  idea.  The  Continent  is 
dividing  into  radical  and  reactionary 
groups  and  treaties  will  not  prevent  an 
ultimate  conflict.  Quoting  the  author : 
“millions  of  words  of  bunkum  appear  in 
the  world’s  press,  creating  international 
heroes  by  blah  and  ballyhoo.”  He  nails 
many  “lies,”  uttered  to  create  favorable 
impressions.  He  gives  proof  of  some 
falsehoods,  but  hearsay  and  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  are  also  in  instances 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Seldes  to  use  as 


the  basis  of  grave  charges  against  the 
integrity  of  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  picture  he  paints  of  European 
journalism  practice  is  generally  far  from 
flattering  and  “racket”  seems  to  be  a 
word  which  fits  the  business.  Mr.  Seldes 
concludes  his  volume  without  reform 
recommendations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

"YI^HAT  is  your  great  antipathy?  The 
”  hair  of  Irving  Brant,  editorial 
writer  for  St.  Louis  Star,  stands  per¬ 
fectly  straight  and  his  eyes  become 
narrow  slits  of  fire  when  mention  is 
made  of  unsportsmanlike  sportsmen, 
meaning  vapid  persons  who  shoot  wild 
ducks  over  baited  waters  or  attract  these 
victims  to  their  greed  by  use  of  live 
decoys.  Mr.  Brant  will  tell  you  that  the 
migratory  wild  fowl  of  North  America 
are  vanishing,  due  to  barbarous  methods 
of  bum  sports,  such  as  sprinkling  corn  over 
a  shallow  pond  and  then  raking  the  area 
with  gunfire  from  several  angles,  giving 
the  poor  tamed  fowl  about  as  much 
chance  for  life  as  a  flock  of  faithful 
barnyard  hens.  The  quacking  of  live 
decoys,  brutally  held  in  leash,  is  a 
means  often  used  to  attract  wild  ducks. 
Thus  the  bag-limit  of  the  unsports  is 
quickly  killed  and  they  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  with  backgrounds  of  mur¬ 
dered  birds  strung  on  ropes.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Middle  Western 
states  baiting  is  used  to  keep  ducks  from 
migrating  southward.  The  evil  is  also 
generally  practised  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  “There  are  not 
enough  ducks  and  wild  geese  alive  in 
North  America  today  to  furnish  the 
licensed  hunters  with  one  day’s  bag- 
limit,”  says  Mr.  Brant,  and  he  blames  the 
Biological  Survey  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  migratory  wild 
fowl  and  has  legal  authority  to  abolish 
baiting.  It  will  not  do  so.  Duck-shoot¬ 
ing  clubs  of  rich  men,  he  charges,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deviltry.  This  makes 
the  St.  Louis  editor  see  red, — but  what’s 
your  pet  aversion? 

*  *  * 

T>  S.  HARRISON,  publisher  of  a 
•  motion  picture  review,  and  one  of 
the  most  earnest  battlers  against  “spon¬ 
sored”  talkies,  says  that  in  the  last  two 
months  Paramount-Publix  has  shut 
down  more  than  200  theatres,  while  others 
are  being  conducted  at  a  loss.  Also,  he 
asserts,  VV’arner  Brothers  are  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation.  “Each  company  is  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  hold  on  to  its  theatres 
and  is  seizing  the  opportunity  which 
screen  advertising  presents  to  help  out,” 
says  Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  urging  news¬ 
papermen  to  shout  out  to  the  picture- 
loving  public  that  advertising  is  destined 
to  make  the  movie  program  as  poor  as 
the  radio  program  is  becoming,  cuid  for 
the  same  reason. 

*  m  * 

A  DVERTISING  is  killing  both  of 
these  fine  entertainment  and  educa¬ 
tional  mediums.  It  is  a  shameless  ex¬ 
ploitation.  I  do  not  think  talkie  adver¬ 
tising  will  go  very  far.  There  is  plenty 
of  competition  in  that  field  and  the  best 
show  wins  the  money.  When  advertis¬ 
ing  films  seriously  impair  box-office  re¬ 
ceipts,  making  advertising  no  longer 
profitable,  they  will  be  chucked  out  with¬ 
out  ceremony.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  .American  people  are  so  utterly  devoid 
of  common  sense  that  they  will  pay  to 
attend  performances  which  are  poor  and 
stupid  because  natural  art  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  accommodate  the  setups  of  com¬ 
mercial  propagandists.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Harrison  that  the  introduction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  film  is  not  only  an  im¬ 
pudent  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  but  doubtful  business  for  the  exhib¬ 
itors.  I  go  beyond  this  and  assert  that 
such  advertising  may  be  a  disservice  to 
the  space  buyer,  if  it  creates  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  It  does  this 
in  my  case  and  the  resentment  extends  to 
the  advertis^  article.  People  have  been 
known  to  hiss  and  groan  when  an  adver¬ 
tising  talkie  started.  They  paid  money 
to  see  a  good  picture.  They  do  not  want 
a  faked  up  vehicle  for  either  concealed 
or  obvious  trade  announcements.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  hurts  the  advertiser. 

So  talkie  advertising  may  presently 
dispose  of  itself. 


r>UT  radio  is  quite  different.  The  av 
is  more  or  less  monopolized  at  tht‘ 
moment,  insofar  as  national  network  are 
concerned.  They  are  in  a  position  to  tell 
the  listener  to  take  what  he  gets  or 
off  his  instrument.  Years  ago  _ 
started  with  mere  announcements  of  thel 
names  of  sponsors,  but  the  national  r  ' 
works,  and  many  individual  stations,  ani 
now  permitting  direct  selling  meth  '  * 
Naturally  programs  have  suffered  to  l 
an  extent  that  radios  which  forniSI 
operated  most  of  the  time  are  now  ai| 
silent  as  the  pianos  and  the  plionograi 
they  have  displaced.  Constant  selfi 
chatter  on  the  air  pains  the  ear.  Thu— 
is  a  time  and  place  for  everything, 
eluding  advertising.  People  say  'thew 
would  rather  not  hear  Amos  ’n’  -Andy^ 
all,  than  listen  to  the  moan  of  that  wo 
out  theme  song  once  again  and  the  fan  ^ 
iar  sickening  talk  about  unclean  tee^ 
particularly  unpleasant  just  at  mealti^  * 
But  folks  have  their  choice  of  listens 
to  that  advertising,  or  some  other  adve 
tising,  or  turning  the  switch.  If  anya 
will  bring  forward  a  plan  for  a  non-a 
vertising  program  of  first  quality  it  will 
sweep  public  interest  as  far  as  the  currei^ 
will  carry  it.  If  only  as  good  as  the 
radio  programs  of  three  to  five  years  ago 
the  demand  for  it  will  be  so  great  that' 
the  advertising  circuits  will  lose  most  of 
their  listeners.  How  to  accomplish  thb? 
Probably  we  cannot  have  governmetf 
radio,  though  the  English  system  is  sail 
to  be  infinitely  better  than  anything  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country.  Pu 
ownership  of  the  postal  department  se 
to  work,  but  we  solemnly  refuse  to  bfrl 
lieve  that  the  principle  can  be  applied  to! 
radio.  Well,  then,  could  a  non-advertiMl 
ing  network  be  created  to  work  from  af 
subsidy,  the  same  to  be  collected  fr(^] 
the  people  as  museums  of  art  and  musiCii 
nr  hospitals,  or  educational  institutio 
and  churches  are  supported?  Proba^l 
not!  Anyhow,  could  the  Federal  Radio]| 
Commission  be  induced  to  provide  airj 
space  for  an  altruistic,  non-advertisin 
set-up?  There’s  a  big  question-mark. 

*  m  * 

HE  best  chance  for  killing  off  exc 
sive  and  objectionable  advertising  ini 
the  radio  field,  in  my  view,  lies  in  an] 
aroused  indignation  among  set  owneinjj 
and  in  the  falling  off  of  the  sale  of  radiol 
material.  The  radio  set  business  hat] 
been  among  the  hardest  hit  of  the  indu 
tries  since  the  panic.  In  many  places  H] 
is  as  dead  as  a  doornail  at  the  momet  ' 
The  pretense  of  the  broadcasters  fro 
the  start  has  been  that  they  were  primary 
ily  interested  in  advancing  an  instrume 
which  would  promote  wide-spread  ai 
continuous  use  of  radio  sets.  Siwnson 
advertising  on  the  air  was  plausibly  p 
forward  as  “the  only”  means  of  makin 
broadcasting  profitable.  Now,  howew^ 
the  tail  wags  the  dog  and  advertish"^ 
revenue  appears  more  important  thi 
good  programs  to  create  set  sales.  The 
should  be  an  end  to  this  situation.  ItJ 
will  come,  no  doubt,  when  radio  equip 
ment  is  in  such  poor  demand,  due  Wj 
poor  program  attractions,  that  radi()| 
manufacturers  call  for  a  reform. 

*  *  * 

'T’HE  air  accident  in  which  Knu 
1-  Rockne  was  killed  resulted  in  a  sih*!. 
tion  which  called  for  a  quick  decision  ob 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
Intelligencer.  C.  A.  Robrecht,  an 
standing  figure  in  the  civic  and  commel^ 
cial  life  of  Wheeling,  was  a  fellow 
senger  with  Rockne  and  one  of  the  eig 
men  killed  when  the  air  liner  cracked  t 
This  is  the  line  the  Intelligencer  used  oBj 
the  story: 

C.  A.  Robrecht.  Knute  Rockne  Are 

Killed  When  Air  Liner  Crash 

Should  Robrecht’s  name  have  led  th 
of  Rockne  in  the  headline? 

“No,”  says  this  editor;  “Yes,”  s^ 
other  men  on  the  staff,  and  a  debate  is  r" 
Robrecht,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
as  much  a  figure  as  was  Rockne  in  th 
world  of  sports.  Yet.  Rockne  was 
national  figure.  The  matter  has  been  ; 
up  to  me  for  an  opinion.  I  vote  for 
headline  that  the  Intelligencer  us 
Local  news  of  first  importance  con 
first,  in  my  view.  Then,  too,  the  he 
line  that  appeared  did  the  work  ha 
somely  both  for  the  general  and  lo 
interest. 


#>*1^ 


